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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., 
in room 302, city hall, Chicago, Ill., Hon. L. H. Fountain, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain, Dawson, May, and Michel. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee; and Helen M. Boyer, of the minority staff, Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Mr. Founratn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Let the record show that a quorum is present composed of Con- 

ressman Dawson of Illinois, chairman also of the full Committee on 
Gusaniid Operations; Congressman May of Connecticut; Con- 
gressman Michel of Lllinois; and the chairman of the subcommittee. 

We are very happy to be here this morning in this great city, and in 
the State of Illinois. Chicago is the home of the chairman of our 
parent Committee on Government Operations, Congressman Dawson. 
This also is the home State of one of the members of this subcommittee, 
Congressman Michel, and of many other fine Members of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Before proceeding with testimony, I should like to make an opening 
statement for the record and for the benefit of the witnesses who are 
present. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Committee 
on Government Operations has the duty of studying intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United States and the States and 
municipalities. This responsibility has been delegated by the com- 
mittee to its Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, present here 
today. 

Because of this responsibility, the subcommittee has had before it, 
since July 1955, the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations—known as the “Kestnbaum Commission.” ‘The Commis- 
sion’s report contains approximately 200 recommendations. While 
most of these recommendations are addressed specifically to the Federal 
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executive agencies or to the Congress, recommendations are also di- 
rected to State governments. 

This study, representing as it does so large an investment of public 
funds and manpower, certainly deserves the careful consideration of 
all levels of government. The subcommitte’s activities in the field of 
intergovernmental relations have been planned with two objectives 
in mind; first, to carry out its general responsibility for studying 
Federal-State-local relationships with particular emphasis on grant- 
in-aid programs, and second, to evaluate the recommendations of the 
Kestnbaum Commission and to ascertain what action is being and 
should be taken concerning them. 

Since 1955 the subcommittee has been conducting a comprehensive 
study in this area, with special attention to the report of the Kestn- 
baum Commission. In December 1955, each Federal department and 
agency was asked to provide a detailed description of its programs 
and activities involving intergovernmental relationships. Each de- 
partment and agency was also asked to list all recommendations of 
the Commission which applied to it, and to describe the action taken, 
if any, to put such recommendations into effect. This information 
was published in a 776-page staff report in August of 1956. 

Early in 1956, all State governors and a large number of mayors 
and county officials were asked to give their views on a series of broad 
questions relating to Federal programs of an intergovernmental 
nature. Replies were received from 42 of the 48 States, from 53 
cities, and from 44 counties. A 542-page report on these replies was 
adopted by the Committee on Government Operations on June 17, 
1957, and has since been printed. In addition to the complete re- 
plies, the report contains an analysis of the views expressed by the 
responding State and local officials. However, the committee has 
not attempted in this document to evaluate the merits of these views. 

During the last week in July the subcommittee held hearings in 
Washington preparatory to its regional hearings. The persons in- 
vited to testify at that time included former members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission, spokesmen for the large national organizations 
that represent business, farm, and labor interests, and representatives 
of the professional associations that serve State and local govern- 
ments. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present regional hearings in 
order to give more intensive consideration to the views of State and 
oa officials on important problems of intergovernmental relation- 

ips. 

n general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems: (1) Whether the existing division of responsi- 
bility between the national and other levels of government is proper 
and satisfactory; and (2) whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and 
their operation made more efficient and economical. 

To assist the committee in examining these areas each of the wit- 
nesses has been asked to respond to a number of fundamental ques- 
tions relating to the operation of our Federal system. Since the wit- 
nesses are familiar with these questions, and copies of them have been 
made available to the press representatives present, I will simply have 
the questions placed in the record at this point rather than read 
them. 
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(The questions follow :) 


QUESTIONS FOR REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 1957 
I. Grant-in-aid programs 


1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, relating 
it to specific programs insofar as possible. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

(b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments. If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments sound, 
or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be allocated 
to a single level of government? 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like to 
see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please identify 
these programs and give your reasons. 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? If so, please 
identify these tax areas. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous dis- 
continuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain tax 
fields or reducing tax rates) : 

(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

(b) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and explain the 
basis for your opinion. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction) : 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

(b) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged tax- 
ing powers to continue these activities? 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial 
responsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

(d) Would your answer to (a), (0), and (c) be different if an appro- 
priate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that 
Federal grants were terminated? 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining: 

(a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(b) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency ? 


IT. Recommendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), with 
particular reference to its effect on: 

(a) State legislatures? 

(b) The executive branch of State governments? 

(c) Local governments? 

2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 

3. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and give your 
reasons for opposing them. 


III. Intergovernmental relations other than grants-in-aid 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
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which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcommittee is 
particularly interested in problems involving non-grant-cooperative programs 
and activities. ) 


2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 
IV. Emerging problems 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in 
your opinion, will necessitate government action but which your level of govern- 
ment will be unable to handle by itself? 

(b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet such 
problems? 

(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute 
for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 


V. General comments 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been covered 
in response to the preceding questions. 


Mr. Fountain. The views of the witnesses on these questions will, 
I am sure, be very helpful to the subcommittee. The State Gover- 
nors have also been sent for their consideration a number of pro- 
posals or approaches, which have come to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion, for improving the operation of grant programs, It is expected 
that the Governors will submit their evaluation of these proposals 
and approaches after they have had an opportunity to give them 
more detailed study. 


(The following was sent to each governor for comment:) 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION—REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL 
RELATIONS—SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 1957 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID PRO- 


GRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish 
minimum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such standards 
were met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of respon- 
sibility for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs. 
The Comptroller General would spot check State performance and provide tech- 
nical assistance upon request. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress (or 
by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; when 
such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would discon- 
tinue supervising that State’s merit system practices. State performance would 
be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed separately for 
grants now requiring a medit system and for possible application to all Federal 
grant programs. ) 


8. Organization 
Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal 


laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs. ) 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to 
fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. (This is now done in the highway and 
airport programs. ) 
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(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 


5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in all 
grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings on 
questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 

6. luformation 


(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems affect- 
ing the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes in 
such programs 

(6) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information copies 


of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to State 
agencies. 


7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 


(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal aid 
should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local govern- 
ments. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Federal- 
local programs. This might be done through Federal laws permitting a direct 
Federal-local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal aid to 
States willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State matching 
funds. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 
1. Public assistance 


(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average of 
all assistance payments within each special purpose category, rather than on an 
individual case basis as at present. 

(0) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open-end 
formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching requirements to 
each State's fiscal capacity. 

(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating interstate 
differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) to 
provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual case- 
worker when both types of services are required in a single household. 


3. Child welfare services 


(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate allotments to the number of 
children and fiscal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 
(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas. 
}. Public health 


(a) Substitute a single consolidated (or block) grant for the present separate 
categorical grants. 

(b) As an alternative to a single public health grant, permit the transfer of 
a portion of allotted funds between special-purpose categories at a State’s discre- 
tion. 

(c) At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination 
in health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. 
5. Highways 

(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary roads 
similar to that now permitted for the secondary system. 

(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give added 
weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor-vehicle registration. 

(c) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large municipalities 
where this is not prohibited by State law. 
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6. Unemployment compensation 


(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers. 

(b) Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribu- 
tion rates as an alternative to experience rating. 

(c) Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways: 

(1) Allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate grants 
for State administration. 

(2) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to 
needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

(3) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment compen- 
sation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

7. Civil defense 


Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities. 


After completion of the regional hearings, it is planned that a 
further series of hearings will be held in Washington with officials 
of Federal departments and agencies as witnesses. These hearin 
will thoroughly explore the structure and the functioning of Federal- 
State programs, using as background information the views previously 
expressed by Federal officials in response to the subcommittee’s ques- 
tionnaire and the data collected from State and local officials in 
regional hearings. 

pon completion of the second series of hearings in Washington, 
the subcommittee hopes to prepare a comprehensive and, let us hope, 
a constructive report on its findings. 

Having made that introductory statement, we will now call our 
first witness, the distinguished mayor of the great city of Chicago, 
Mayor Daley. I want to say, Mr. Mayor, we are very happy to have 
you with us today and I feel sure that the views you express will be 
most helpful to the members of the committee. You may proceed 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD J. DALEY, MAYOR, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mayor Datey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to testify before your committee. 

Because Chicago fais many relations to the Federal Government, 
and because it is the second largest city in the Nation, the central city 
of one of the dominant metropolitan areas in our Nation, whose rela- 
tions to the State and Nation are of growing importance, the subject 
of intergovernmental relations is vital to the people of Chicago. 

This committee is showing great wisdom by holding these regional 
hearings and giving elected representatives and municipal officials an 
opportunity to express their views. 

en we refer to the question of intergovernmental relationships, 
we are referring to nearly all activities of government—on every level. 

We must necessarily involve subjects, such as our taxation systems, 
sources of revenues, the use of authorities and commissions, govern- 
ment administration, the growth of the metropolitan area, urban re- 
newal, housing, airports, superhighways, and scores of essential gov- 
ernment activities. 
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There are some who see in this issue a means of strengthening States 
rights—of returning to the States functions and revenue sources 
which are in the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, there is a nee that our urban 
society demands that metropolitan areas be given greater powers and 
revenue sources. ; 

It appears to me that we are devoting too much attention to theories 
of political and organizational structures, and not devoting our ener- 
gies to the main issue—what forms of government, what systems of 
taxation—what kind of Federal-State-local relationships will best 
meet the needs of the people. 

I would further likee to say that in rearranging and reformulating 
the relationships between governments and in reallocating the func- 
tions of the programs, we must take care that the processes and fune- 
tioning of government maintain the proper efficiency and responsive- 
ness to the people who are served. 

The experience of local government is that this responsiveness and 
democratic spirit are best achieved when the government is carried on 
efficiently and well. 

The people, themselves, are the best guardians of democracy in 
their government. The city government is closest to the people. It 
is most conscious of the need to avoid overcentralization—to minimize 
redtape—to avoid excessive administrative apparatus. 

In this way, municipal government is by nature and by its direct 
relationship to people the most vigorous opponent of needless and 
harmful concentration of power and functions on the Federal level. 

We must also remember that, as the recipient of Federal aid and 
the subject of Federal regulations and procedure, we have the best 
reasons for opposing bureaucratic excesses and redtape. 

Where the State is the most able and natural agency for the func- 
tions, these functions should be returned to the State. I believe it is 
impossible to make any flat generalizations about these functions. 
Each of them must be considered individually. 

In this connection, also, I notice that the report of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations does not, itself, recommend the re- 
turn of many functions to the States. 

Also, it has been the experience of our department heads—as you 
will hear from them directly—that the cure for present deficiencies 
in the relationships between the city and the Federal Government 
would not necessarily be a return of the particular function to the 
State. 

Indeed, we would be reluctant to lose some of the excellent admin- 
istrative assistance now available from the Federal Government— 
especially without a clear indication of its immediate replacement. 

In this connection, I believe that the ability of the State to dupli- 
cate the technical advice and assistance should be carefully considered. 
That is not to say that the States—the State of Illinois, for example, 
has not made contributions to the local governments in meeting their 
vastly expanded problems, although over the past years, it appears 
that the States have done a better job of building highways than of 
solving the local governmental — which the highways produce. 

Another principle I should like to see carefully considered is the 
proper and desirable relationship between the Federal Government, 
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the municipality and the metropolitan region. Some steps which 
can be taken along this line immediately are the means for the greater 
and more continuous representation of opinion directly from the 
municipality to the legislative and administrative branches of the 
Federal Government. 

I should also like to make an observation concerning the idea of 
the Federal Government returning to the States the revenue powers 
which everyone agrees would have to accompany such return of func- 
tions if the return of functions were to be effective. 

In this connection, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
cites many factors which would vitiate the effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral Government returning revenue powers to the States. 

The Commission pointed out that many forms of taxes, such as in- 
come taxes, corporate taxes, death taxes, and others, are difficult and 
expensive, if not virtually impossible, for localities to use successfully, 
and the Commission says that even the States find some of these taxes 
difficult and expensive to administer. 

We, here in [linois, have an especially instructive example of this 
proposition: The revenue article of our State constitution is badly in 
need of revision. Last year, an extensive effort was made to secure 
this revision. This effort had the endorsement of almost every segment 
of public opinion. However, there were groups which felt that this 
effort was not the proper approach, and in the resulting election the 
effort for amendment was defeated. 

This now leaves us in this State and in our own city in a most diffi- 
cult position, and it raises for us very strongly the question of what 
would happen, of how this State and our city could take advantage of 
any relinquishment by the Federal Government of revenue sources 
under this constitutional limitation. 

The basic issue at stake here is a fiscal problem. The truth of the 
matter is that the local government has the potential fiscal capacity to 
meet its financial needs. The city of Chicago, because of its large 
concentrations of industrial and business enterprise and relatively 
high level of personal income, has the resources to pay its own way. 

However, the city—which is a creature of the State—has not been 
permitted to use all of its resources for the essential needs of its 
citizens. 

There can be no question that the progress the cities have been able 
to make in building airports, highways, in their housing programs, 
in seeking to meet the No. 1 problem of urban renewal, could not have 
been achieved without the existence of Federal programs. It would 
have a most adverse effect on the great progress that is being made in 
these esssential areas if Federal programs were discontinued. 

The work of this committee is evidence that this all-embracing prob- 
lem of intergovernmental relations is finally getting the attention it 
deserves. 

The solution to the problem will be answered by clearly identifying 
the basic needs of citizens in their desire to make their neighborhoods, 
communities, and their cities better places in which to live and work. 

The city department heads who have been working with the State 


and Federal Governments are present here to answer any of your 
questions. Thank you. 


a 
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Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, for a fine 
statement of the point of view you express. Will you have time to 
answer a few questions? 

Mayor Danry. I shall if I can; yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Unfortunately, the subcommittee never has time to 
ask all the questions it likes. Quite frequently, the questions, as in the 
trial of a lawsuit, bring more revealing answers than do our state- 
ments. But we have to operate this way. Consequently, we will all 
be limited in the questions we ask you and the other witnesses. As I 
understand from your statement, you do feel that the time has arrived 
when the various levels of government should take an inventory. 

Mayor Datry. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. And survey this whole situation with a view to 
determining how far we have gone and how far we ought to go in 
connection with Federal grants-in-aid. 

Mayor Datry. I do. 

Mr. Fountain. You also expressed the opinion that where it can 
be worked out on an individual basis, certain functions should be 
returned to the States and their localities. 

Mayor Datry. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. In that connection, do you feel that certain sources 
of taxes should likewise be returned to those levels of government? 

Mayor Datey. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. Speaking as mayor of a very large city, what is your 
opinion of the Federal Government’s working through the State level 
for reaching cities in grant programs like highways, airports, and 
civil defense ? 

Mayor Datry. I don’t think it is necessary. I think a city of the 
size of Chicago should be able to go directly to its Federal Government 
with its programs, because we find in many instances the greater 
responsiveness, greater understanding, and all it would lead to. In 
my opinion, by sending the large city to the State and then to the Fed- 
eral Government there are long periods of delays, conferring with 
people in many instances who do not understand our problems, have 
no comprehension of the problems, and could not accomplish the speed 
and rapidity with which I think many of the metropolitan questions 
must be answered in the future and today. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Would you favor State participation in Federal 
grant programs intended for the benefit of the cities if the State 
government were to become a more active partner by helping to finance 
and stimulate these programs ? 

Mayor Datey. I think it should, and I think it would. But then 
again we have the problem of the State participating at one time, and 
then, in a wave of economy, dropping their participation. I think 
these problems we are talking about in metropolitan areas and cities 
like Chicago must have continuity. 

An urban-renewal program can’t be dropped in any one period 
without seriously affecting the problem. We had an example in 1949. 
In 1949 we had an appropriation for slum clearance and renewal. 
That was the only appropriation made in the State of Illinois up to 
date. That would leave you in a very hazardous condition of the 
continuance of any program that you were figuring on carrying out. 

You would have to convince the Federal people of the necessity of 
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these programs; then you would have to convince the State of these 
programs, that they were something that were of benefit to the metro- 
politan areas and cities. 

Mr. Fountarn. Would working through the States in these pro- 
grams have a tendency to make State governments more sensitive 
to the needs of the urban areas? 

Mayor Datey. They would, but I point out the specific example 
here. How could they meet the need, if you have an archaic con- 
stitution such as you have in Illinois, an 1870 constitution? You 
can’t pass an income tax. There is a question about passing a grad- 
uated corporate tax. What sort of taxation relinquished by the Fed- 
eral Government would be taken up by the State to provide the reve- 
nue we are now receiving from the Federal Government? That is 
our serious question here. 

Mr. Founrtarn. That is one of the questions this committee is study- 
ing. And I understand the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
is giving that matter very serious consideration. 

fayor Daury. I don’t want to give the wrong impression. I don’t 
feel the legislators, the governor, or the State administration, are 
not responsive to the needs of the cities. ‘They are just as interested 
as anyone else, but it becomes a question in the preparation of their 
budget as to what takes priority. 

We feel very strongly that a city the size of Chicago and the met- 
ropolitan area should have more and more opportunity of going 
directly to the Federal Government in presenting the problems of the 
city as well as the problems of the metropolitan area, because we think 
the Federal Government is in a much better position to meet those 
needs. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, we know, particularly those of us in the 
Congress, that there is no guarantee the Congress will continue to ap- 
propriate constantly increasing sums for urban renewal, a program to 
which you made reference. 

Mayor Datey. I think it would be a mistake if Congress ever does 
start to reduce that particular expenditure, because, after all, we are 
told that the 168 metropolitan areas of the country is where the increase 
in the population is going to be in the next 10 or 20 years. If it is, then 
the question of rebuilding the areas is of vital importance to the 
economy of thecountry. It is really very serious and important to the 
National Government. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are the members of the press having difficulty hear- 
ing the mayor ¢ 

ayor Datry. They never do, ordinarily. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Fountarn. Since the urban-renewal question has come up, 
Mayor Daley, I will ask you this question: Are you satisfied with the 
character of Federal supervision in the urban-renewal program ? 

Mayor Datey. Well, there are men more expert that I who are 
here, who can answer it but in my experience, yes; we feel there should 
be some liberalization of the present program. I understand Congress 
has appropriated certain sums of money, but the budgetary department 
has reduced that amount. We would like to see the full amount that 
the Congress has appropriated available for urban renewal. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is your city hampered to any extent by Federal 
policies and procedures governing project activities ? 
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Maver Datey. I would say, from what I have observed, no. We 
know that the expenditure of money like this coming from the Federal 
Governraent necessarily carries with it supervision. We feel that 
many of the suggestions of the Federal Government are of help to us. 
We have had no difficulty in our relationship with the Federal Hosa 
ment on urban renewal. 

Mr. Fountarn. There are many questions I would like to ask you, 
but I don’t want to monopolize the time. Consequently, I am going to 
yield to other members of the committee, starting first with Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Mayor, Mayor Hynes in Boston indicated that he thought 
there were many things the Federal Government was engaged in that 
they couldn’t possibly get out of, and it was too late to turn back. 

f course, a lot of that is tied to various grant-in-aid programs, and 
directly tied to taxes. 

Do you think that it is possible to turn back any of these programs? 
Perhaps if the State would recognize the fact that if some taxes were 
to be returned, you would benefit more having it closer to home and a 
little less of the Federal control that you indicated that you were 
against, but weren’t sure how the question could be resolved from your 
standpoint. 

Mayor Datey. As you say it is a most difficult question. All of us 
feel, I think, that local government, being closest to the people, is the 
most responsive, whether it is in the levying of taxes or whether it is 
an expenditure. 

But our difficult problem here is the mechanics by which you ac- 
complish it. If you relinquish that power from the Federal Gov- 
ernment back into the State, you run into the problem we have in 
Illinois of raising revenue. In other words, if you were to relinquish 
the income tax, or part of it to the State of Illinois, the State of Illinois 
at the present time could not pass an income tax, until the people have 
changed by constitutional amendment our present revenue article of 
the constitution. 

Mr. Fountratn. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Founratn. I would like to ask you this question. If the Fed- 
eral Government continues to provide assistance, will the people ever 
amend what you refer to as an archaic constitution, to enable you to 
do the things that ought to be done? 

Mayor Datey. I hoped they had done it in 1956, and I had hoped 
all during the time I was a member of the legislature, introducing 
amendments to amend our constitution, but we are talking about an 
uncertainty here. 

On the other hand, we have a certainty. We must have these things 
if we are to continue to move ahead as the great country we are. The 
certainty of the operation is in conflict with the uncertainty of the 
procedure, when we come to the relinquishment of the Federal sources 
of taxation to the State. 

In answer to the Congressman’s question, I think I would agree it 
is a desirable thing, the logical thing, and surely the intelligent thing 
if there was some way we could work out this formula by which we 
were sure the Federal Government could relinquish and would, and 
then the State would pick it up, by virtue of its constitution; the 
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legislature would pass—and I am sure they are responsive as well 
as you are to the people—the necessary legislation. 

After all of those things were done, there wouldn’t be any doubt. 
But in the meantime, in the effort with the Federal Government 
pushing them back at the present time, without any assurance that 
the latter things are going to happen, I think we would definitely have 
confusion and chaos. 

Mr. May. I can appreciate the need for continuity and the interest 
in having no chaos. 

The governors’ committee, I believe, or the President’s Commission, 
has made some tentative suggestions as possibilities, as you are prob- 
ably aware, that the following taxes might be revoked or surren- 
dered to the States, and here perhaps there might be a possibility 
of the Federal Government getting an agreement from the States that 
they might be able to pick up some of these so they can continue im- 
»ortant programs that those in the States thought should be continued 
if the Federal Government relinquished them. 

(1) Local telephone service taxes, admissions to theaters, admis- 
sion to nightclubs, club dues, coin-operated amusement and gaming 
devices, safety deposit boxes, bowling alleys, billiard parlors, inheri- 
tance and gift taxes, all Federal taxes now, but it is being suggested 
they might be relinquished to the State and perhaps the State could 
pick up some of those. 

As you say, if the State is conscious of the will of the people and 
close to the people, as you feel the city of Chicago is, I would think 
that you would probably feel that they could pick up some of those 
taxes. 

Mayor Datey. Of course, you realize, Congressman, our problem 
when the legislature meets, as well as the problem of all large metro- 
politan areas in the State of Illinois, we present our problems, we 
don’t get everything we want, which is natural, but you know the 
age-old controversy that existed between the large city and the other 
sections of the State and we must realistically face that. 

That is a part of this picture, too. On the fulfillment, we always 
felt we were entitled, and have presented programs for greater spheres 
of home rule in the city itself. If we would be given the opportunity 
to levy more of our own taxes, taking on more and more of these 
programs, we should raise our own taxes. Sometimes we have suc- 
ceeded, sometimes we have failed. 

Mr. May. Are you at the limit of your taxing powers now ? 

Mayor Datry. No, we have no limitations. 

Mr. May. The mayor of Boston thought he was about at the end 
of the line. 

Mayor Datry. Ours, I think, is the lowest in any large city. 

Mr. May. I see. 

Mayor Datey. Last year we levied 57 cents on real estate for the 
city of Chicago. 

Mr. May. Boston, I think, was 86 cents, so you see that was quite 
a difference. In the interest of time I will yield to Congressman 
Michel, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. If you will permit it, I should like to recognize 
Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. May. Excuse me. 
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Mr. Fountain. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Since I took the first questioning, I yield to the 
member of the opposite party. Go ahead, Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuev. Thank you, we are appreciative of the majority’s con- 
sideration for the minority. 

Mr. Fountatn. I might say we are outnumbered here today. 

Mr. Micuet. Mayor Daley, you stated Chicago has the resources to 
pay its own way. I gather from your statement that the only bar 
to utilizing these resources is, in your words, the archaic constitution 
of the State of Illinois, and particularly 

Mayor Datey. I didn’t wish to convey that idea. 

Mr. Micnei. Excuse me. 

Mayor Datery. I said we have been paying our own way, too, but 
the constitution prohibited the State of Illinois—for instance, the 
Governor has tried to pass certain tax programs, and he can’t do it 
because of the constitution. The city of Chicago has tried to pass 
certain programs. We can’t do it because of the rigidity of our 
constitution. 

Mr. Micuext. How would the revenue article be amended to meet 
your particular problem here in the city of Chicago? 

Mayor Datey. As you know, Congressman, the revenue article is 
basically in various States, written in 1870, when the basis of our 
wealth was agriculture. That article was written on everything that 
resembled agriculture and real estate. There was no conception at 
the time of this complicated society we have today. There was noth- 
ing being said about the great corporate, organic entities we have in 
the State. 

There was nothing about the intangible wealth. If you look at the 
evaluation in Illinois today, you still see the houses listed. That was 
the type of wealth we had. We have been living under a constitution 
written in 1870, — in 1872, and interpreted very rigidly when 
you tried to classify property. 

In other words, anything you do has to be generalized. As you 
know, our sales tax, although it is a tax, had to go through great 
maneuvering to make it an occupational tax. It is not a tax, because 
the first tax was knocked out on the grounds of uniformity when the 
court says under our article of the constitution we could not pass a 
sales tax. 

We had to call it something else. So they say it is a tax on your 
occupation to do business. Everyone has pointed out that if we had 
a new constitution, a lot of things could be done by the State and by 
the cities and by the counties that we can’t do now. 

Mr. Micnen. Realizing that you can’t carry on any of these pro- 
grams without the resources, and if the constitution should be so 
amended, the revenue article particularly, so as to give you free rein, 
what would you consider the next best source of additional revenue 
to carry on these programs within the city of Chicago? 

Mayor Datey. I would understand the relinquishment of the tax 
by the Federal Government, the Federal Government would move 
out, as Congressman May said, out of certain areas to let the local gov- 
ernment or State to pick up that vacuum. 
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I am talking about one of those taxes. Your Congress, as well as 
the city, has been confronted by the motion picture people in regard 
to the dilemma they face, in regard to relief. We are considering in 
our 1958 budget as to what to do about the movie tax in Chicago, be- 
cause of the things they are going through which are difficult at the 
present time. 

me Micuet. What is the property evaluation of the city of Chi- 
cago? 

ayor Datey. $1.37 per $100 of assessed valuation. 

Mr. Micuex. Do you have a problem here in the city of Chicago 
the outer areas pressing in toward the city limits? Has there been 
any eat to expand the city limits of the city of Chicago as such 
recently ¢ 

Skane Datey. Very little. We have had two or three meetings 
with the municipalities in and around Chicago in a cooperative effort 
to find out how we could be helpful to the new areas that are growing 
up so widely and so swiftly in and about Chicago. 

It is interesting to know that about 65 percent of the area gets 
its water from the city of Chicago. We have offered all the facili- 
ties, our training of the police and firemen, and other experiences in 
the field of finance. Our comptroller has consulted with the respective 
subdivisions, in an effort to give them what experience we have had 
in the problems that they are faced with. 

There are problems on sewage, problems on garbage disposal, which 
are always serious questions arising in the metropolitan area. We 
have another meeting set for November, in which we will discuss 
with them mass transportation, and some of the problems that are con- 
fronting them, which is a very difficult question. 

Mr. Micuer. Mayor Hynes in Boston told the committee that they 
were precluded from expanding the boundary lines of the city of Bos- 
ton, and because of the oldness of the city, property evaluation had 
dropped since 1933 approximately half a billion dollars. While in 
New York City, Mayor Wagner said that was not a problem with 
them, their property values were constantly increasing, particularly 
in Manhattan. 

What is the situation within this city ? 

Mayor Datry. It is not a problem with us, because our real estate 
values have been increasing every tax assessment. 

Mr. Micue.. You mentioned, Mayor, that as a mayor of a large city, 
you felt the need on occasion to have a direct tie with the Federai 
Government, rather than going through the State legislature. 

Mayor Datey. That is right. 

Mr. Micuet. Other mayors have expressed that feeling, and the 
reason being that their State legislatures are so dominated by the 
rural areas. Would you say that is true of Illinois? 

Mayor Datey. I would say pretty much of it is; yes. 

Although I would say this in fairness: That in 1956, as you 
know, in the 1955 session, we did receive, and I think it is some- 
thing to boast about, for the first time in the history of our State, a re- 
apportionment bill which gave the metropolitan area up here virtually 
the control in one house. So in answer to that question, to answer it 
fairly, I think we in Illinois are in a much better position than many 
other States in the country. 
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Mr. Micuer. With that knowledge at hand, I was happy or proud 
to say in our home State of Illinois we at least had done something 
about it in recognizing the problem of apportionment. 

Mayor Datey. That is right. 

Mr. Micuet. You mentioned, I believe, Mayor, at a Federal level 
there was excellent administration of these Federal programs that you 
felt you could not do without here. Do you ever feel as though your 
hands are tied at a local level because of Federal administration, 
rather than strictly local administration ? 

Mayor Datery. I haven’t felt that up to date, no. Sometimes we 
disagree, but for instance, on the question of airports, I would think 
it would be most important that you would have Federal control so 
we have a pattern for the entire country. 

I would think on the question of roads it would be important that 
you have Federal control so that we would have a pattern of some 

ind in the entire country. I would think on the question of this slum 
and blight removal and urban renewal, we would have Federal control 
so there would be some pattern for the entire country. The question 
of civilian defense would be something that cities and metropolitan 
areas should go directly to the Federal Government for, because of the 
urgency of this problem. 

Mr. Micuet. I can easily recognize where a highway program, air- 
line transportation, crossing State boundaries, civil defense, can be- 
come a national problem, but why do you also lump housing, partic- 
ularly urban housing, in the same category, as needing a Federal 
standard of some kind ? 

Mayor Datey. I think one of the greatest problems we face in this 
era has been the decay of the large cities in America. I think we 
have waited too long about doing anything about the very serious 
question that should have been dealt with years ago. 

In other words, the fact that we permitted older sections of the great 
cities to decay is a question that concerns the Federal Government 
because it concerns people. The Federal Government is concerned 
with people. Those people, regardless of where they are, are in 
cities all over America. 

That is why my conclusion is urban renewal is a very basic question 
confronting our Federal Government, and the only way it can be 
done, and the only way it should be done is through complete coopera- 
tion of the Federal, State, and local authority. 

Mr. May. Do you yield? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes, I was just going to ask how many urban renewal 
projects are there in the city of Chicago or underway ? 

Mr. MackeLMANN. There are 16 conservation projects. 

Mr. Founrar1n. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Mackxetmann. D. E. Mackelmann, consultant, department of 
city planning. 

Mr. May. How many are local, and how many are Federal projects? 

Mr. MackeLMann. They are combination projects. 

Mr. May. Started when ? 

Mr. MackeLtmMann. The first project started with the city and 
State in 1947, but since that time they have all been projects that are 
financed with Federal, city, and State aid. 

Mr. Micuex. How many were strictly of a city-State type? 
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Mayor Datry. We had one of the distinctions of being one of the 
first States to enter into the program in Illinois, before the Federal 
Government adopted it. 

Mr. MackeLtMaAnn. The legislation of Illinois was adopted in 1947. 
The Federal legislation didn’t come until 1949. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say again at this point we are very happy 
to have Mr. Dawson with us. pte he has been ill. It is grati- 
fying to see he is rapidly recuperating. I am very happy also to 
say to his people here in Chicago that he bears the respect and the 
admiration of every Member of the Congress of the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor, we appreciate your testimony. 

The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us as our next witness the Governor 
of the great State of Indiana, Governor Handley. Governor, you may 
proceed with your statement in your own manner. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD W. HANDLEY, GOVERNOR, STATE 
OF INDIANA 


Governor Hanpiry. Gentlemen of this very important subcommit- 
tee, I, of course, am happy to be in the city of my neighbor, Mayor 
Daley. The mayor and I crossed swords at the gridiron dinner not 
too long ago and had a lot of fun in South Bend, and also my very 
good friend, Bill Stratton, here, of Illinois. 

I didn’t bring any prepared statement. I want to give a statement 
of principle and policy that I feel the administration of Indiana is 
following over the years. I would like to reduce it to a couple of 
pages from a recent. speech I made, and then I will go into a little 
discussion of the entire situation from the notes that I have here at 
hand. 

I speak with the authority, I feel, of the Legislative Advisory Com- 
mission of the State of Indiana as well as the Legislative Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation. 

Both commissions are bipartisan, so I feel I am bespeaking the 
sentiment of the people of Indiana and not of any one particular party. 

I feel an immediate realistic readjustment of Federal-State relation- 
ships and functions is essential before the American tax situation 
passes the present alarming stage and becomes actually confiscatory. 

This readjustment is necessary for governmental efficiency. It is 
necessary for equity. It is necessary for the survival of our American 
economy. 

The American people cannot continue to break production records 
nor will they continue wholeheartedly to support present mercantile 
practices unless a drastic change is made in the upside-down system 
whereby the Federal Government drains off approximately 1 of every 
3 dollars earned by each American, and then rebates only a fraction 
of those tax dollars to the States and local communities where the tax- 
payers themselves live. 

Nor will the American people be satisfied with a readjustment which 
does not also provide for corresponding cuts in Federal taxes when 
numerous governmental powers and functions are returned to the 
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States. The rising resentment across the Nation is against high taxes 
which are caused in part by the inability of the Federal Government 
to do things as well and as cheaply as they can be done at the local and 
State levels. To shift these responsibilities out of Washington and 
yet perpetuate the present high taxes would be a specious device which 
the people would not tolerate. 

Although the people are demanding more and more from State and 
local governments in the way of such public services as highways, 
schools, and hospitals, the capacity to satisfy these wants and needs is 
being steadily curtailed by the excessive taxation imposed by Wash- 
ington. 

I would like to say at this point that I think my intense interest in 
this entire problem is probably intensified by the last session of our 
legislature when I, along with the members of my team, reappraised 
the tax situation in Indiana, and we noted that there was only one 
way out and one alternative, and that was to increase taxes. 

I was at the dinner that was given at the Governor’s Conference, 
and I sat with several governors—I won’t name any of them—but we 
were all discussing this particular situation, and one of the governors, 
one of my friends said, “Handley, how in the world did you get by 
over there in the renunciation of Federal aid on so many projects?” 

I said we feel we want to hoe our own garden, and to do it we had 
to take some steps to secure the funds that we returned back to the 
cities and towns, because we give 46 cents of every tax dollar out of 
the general fund back to the local communities in the State of Indiana. 

I said, “We had to raise taxes.” He said, “Heaven almighty, I coul¢ 
not do that in my State; the people would kill me.” I said, “Then yor. 
expect the State of Indiana to support you because you don’t have the 
political courage to face up to reality?” We got into quite a little 
session on that. 

But here is the point that I think is very important, and here are 
some statistics. 

In 1940, according to the United States Treasury and the United 
States Department of Commerce, State and local governments re- 
ceived 60.6 percent of the tax dollar and the Federal Government 
received 39.4 percent. But in 1956—just 16 years later—the Federal 
tax collector, according to these same Washington sources, had in- 
creased his share to 72.3 percent, and the States and local communities 
were left with only 27.7 percent. 

This is a startling reversal. In my own State of Indiana the people 
are sending more than nine times as many dollars to Washington as 
they ever get back. And the same thing is happening in every State. 
I have authority for that statement right here, and the figures, if the 
committee would like to see them. 

From 1934 through 1956, according to the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Nonessential Federal Expenditures headed by Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, total Federal aid for Indiana amounted to $1,726,- 
401,451. Yet in the year 1956 alone the people of Indiana paid 
$1,674,703,000 in Federal taxes. And in this same period from 1934 
through 1956 the people of Indiana gave Uncle Sam the amazing 
total of $17,014,702,000. Think what we could have done for our own 
citizens if we had been permitted to keep a fair share of those $17 
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billion in Indiana and they had never made the expensive, debilitating 
trip to Washington. 

Now, of course, there are certain functions, such as national defense, 
which must be exercised by the Federal Government. One of the 
habitual tricks of the radicals and the propagandists is to try to label 
any critic of supergovernment as a “reactionary,” a “sectionalist,” or 
some other smear tag, when all that is asked is a levelheaded course 
of ee moderation. 

ny enlightened citizen knows how intricate our national economic 
system has become and how interdependent one part of the United 
tates is upon another. Certainly we are not thinking of a selfish 
urpose in States rights, but rather we are trying to strengthen Amer- 
ica, when we advocate a proper and constitutional relationship be- 
tween the several States and the Federal Union. 

Particularly is this understood in Indiana, in the heartland of 
America, where the center of population as well as the theoretical 
center of national industrial activity have been located for a number 
of years. We Hoosiers have an exceptionally diverse industrial fam- 
ily, of which we are not only justifiably proud, but which provides us 
with a firm basis for enduring prosperity. 

We thoroughly comprehend the great value of cooperation. But 
we Oppose monopoly in government as much as we cherish competi- 
tion in individual enterprise. 

We are genuinely and sincerely alarmed—and we find that other 
parts of the country are too—by the pyramids of power which in our 
generation have been built along the Potomac. We have seen almost 
every other nation in the world succumb to socialism, fascism, or com- 
munism as it permitted a supercentralized government to create a na- 
tional monopoly, manipulated by a well-entrenched bureaucracy. We 
do not intend to let our own United States of America decline and 
fall for the same reasons. 

No, we Americans certainly do not want our Republic to go the 
way of the French Republic, where 37 percent of the people work 
for the Government, where each administration can build only on 
political quicksands, and where the currency has no more stability 
than mercury. 

We do not want to watch our basic industries nationalized, one af- 
ter another, as has been the case in Great Britain. We are rightly 
fearful of the present situation, where the Federal Government is 
strangling the States and steadily rendering them more impotent. 
The Federal Government has preempted almost every source of taxa- 
tion, so that—relatively—only a trickle remains for the States and 
local communities. 

The curbing of individualism and home rule by Washington domina- 
tion is not a new thing. The Federal Government has grown over the 
years like Topsy until it has become the biggest operator in every 
field of American activity, both public and private. 

All this amounts to a social revolution, and the amazing thing is 
that it has been done under the benevolent mantle of constitutional 
government. But if allowed to continue it eventually will mean the 
end of representative, responsible, local self-government, and the 
absolute ascendancy of Federal domination over citizens who were 
once as free and sovereign as any human beings in all history. 
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The time-tested relationship of the American citizen and his Gov- 
ernment has been reversed, just as the role of the sovereign States 
and the Federal Government has been reversed. The American people, 
in freeing themselves from the despotism of the British King, as- 
serted the independence and proclaimed the dignity of each citizen. 
The American Colonies, in forming a Federal Union, proposed to re- 
tain for themselves a number of rights and powers, granting to the 
Federal Government only those duties and functions which it deemed 
could best be performed for the common good by a central authority. 

Our magnificent capitalistic system has gone further in creating 
new wants and uses, in providing new manufacturing and marketing 
techniques, and in perfecting een and insuring creature com- 
forts than any other economic system mankind has ever known. By 
letting production, investment and distribution go forward by the 
push and pull of the market place, capitalism has given to every 
citizen—as a worker and as a consumer—a perpetual vote in the eco- 
nomic forum. 

Thus American businessmen have become acutely responsive and 
responsible to _ opinion. If they fail to heed this public opinion, 
then their profits go out the window. American business is the servant, 
and certainly not the master, of the American people. 

Our Republic was conceived according to the same reasoning. The 
United States Constitution and the various State constitutions care- 
fully erected a delicately measured system of checks and balances. Had 
that system not been tampered with we would be much better off today. 

The ship of state has been tugging mighty hard at the traditional 
moorings. There has arisen over the years the doctrine of the domi- 
nance of supergovernment. Washington today constitutes the biggest 
buyer, the biggest consumer, the biggest manager, and the biggest 
stockholder. The barometer of all business is Washington. The big- 
gest bull and the biggest bear are Washington. It is not far-fetched 
to predict that if the present trend continues the Federal Government 
itself will become the greatest threat to America’s eminently success- 
ful way of life—the capitalistic system. 

Governmental economy and efficiency vary inversely as the Govern- 
ment operation is removed from the sight and the scrutiny of the 
people. The town board or the county courthouse spends carefully 
and frugally because the neighborhood is wane The State govern- 
ment is constantly under the observation of an alert press and an in- 
formed citizenry. 

But who today finds there is even a reasonable hope for frugality or 
fiscal responsibility or governmental prudence in the sprawling, 
squandering bureaus which over the years have established their tena- 
cious empires in Washington ? 

By skillfully manipulating the protests and petitions of minorities, 
those who advocate the superstates have set up Government rules, reg- 
ulations, and budgets for every conceivable human activity. The 
propose governmental management from the cradle to the grave. 
do not believe that minorities can or should be eradicated in a Re- 
public, and certainly they should be heard. But neither do I believe 
that this Nation should be subjected to any tyranny of the minorities 
or that we should permit any governmental program to get out of 
perspective. 
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Because of the average modern American’s desire to be open-minded 
and tolerant, and because we all believe so devoutly in the great prin- 
ciples of the Bill of Rights, we permit ourselves to be subjected to 
wave on wave of propaganda, launched by well-organized and excep- 
tionally financed pressure groups, to achieve such goals as the na- 
tionalization of our schools by Federal subsidies, substitution of a 
system of public power, and the overall control of Government—mu- 
nicipal, county, and State through the device of taxing the people so 
heavily that they would eventually turn to the Federal Government 
for many of their wants and needs. 

I picked out a few notes here. What we are concerned about in 
Tndiana is, for instance, in this particular sheet, to show that over 
the period of the last 10 years that Federal grants-in-aid have in- 
creased a little more than 300 percent. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven started out at about $1,678 mil- 
lion. In 1956 there are some $5,100 million, as you well know, that 
have been allocated to Federal aid to States. 

Now, I have a sheet here and I think you gentlemen made this 
available to me—some 45 programs, Federal aid and Federal grant 
programs, that are already in existence. 

I don’t care to get specific on any of them. I am here to speak in 
generalities, to establish the sentiment and feeling of the State of In- 
diana on the majority of these programs. The Governors’ Confer- 
ence, working with President Eisenhower, who has recognized this 
situation, and who brought it out verv pointedly at the conference in 
Williamsburg, are w orking very hard, and are coming up with some 
suggestions and some ideas. 

I have already appointed a subcommittee in my own State to work 
with our tax financing or tax policy commission. That is a continu- 
ing commission that has been set up by legislative action, to give me 
a report within the next year or so on what we can expect should we 
continue to turn down grants-in-aid which Indiana has already done. 

Instead of words, we have acted. If you will recall, in 1951, we 
had quite a welfare battle with Mr. Oscar Ewing in Washington, 
over the availability of welfare books to the public, and there was 
quite a battle, as you recall. 

It finally went through Congress, and Indiana was sustained and 
we won our battle as a result, and this is a good specific example : when 
we opened the books, the welfare books in Indiana, old-age recipi- 
ents dropped 12 percent, and child dependents dropped a little better 
than 20 percent. 

So we feel decentralization is necessary and we feel also that the 
national security is endangered by all of these grants-in-aid. Today, 
as I understand it, the President has a committee in, discussing the 
missile program, discussing the scientific achievements and accom- 
plishments of some of the other countries, and it would seem to us that 
unless we are going to cut out a lot of this fat from the Federal budget 
in grants-in-aid, that we are going to endanger the security of our 
own country. 

I would like to go back to the last session of the legislature where 
we did increase our gross income tax. With a family of 5 with 3 
dependent children, the father pays now $60, or 11%4 percent on his 
gross income tax, which amounts to $60 for things that they can see 
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and feel. They know they are there; they use, they see them every 
day in the week. 

Only $60, compared to $400 that that same family pays to the Fed- 
eral Government. The dollar that goes to Washington is badly 
shrunk when and if it does come back. It costs the State of Indiana 
$1.46 to retrieve that dollar. 

We believe in selectivity in Indiana. There are certain programs, 
such as health and welfare, that have been set up over the years. 
Also the Federal highway program, wherein we have to participate. 
We send $92 million a year from Indiana to Washington in the form 
of excise taxes, tires, gasoline, new cars, and car parts, and the only 
way we can retrieve it is to enter into the compact. 

After all, that was set up some 35 years ago so it isn’t a new pro- 
gram. We tried to do something about it over the years in the Indi- 
ana Legislature, to turn the taxes back to the States so we could handle 
our own problems, but it has never been countenanced by any na- 
tional administration.. We are throwing up our hands and going 
along with it. That is the only way we can receive any highway help. 

The same thing applies to land-grant colleges. This setup was 
started back in the last century, and is primarily for research. The 
universities don’t have to subordinate their program to any Federal 
help on that score. As far as the school lunch program is concerned, 
that has some reason and has some merit because it is helping to keep 
our agricultural surpluses down and in control as far as possible, but I 
have always said there is a great deal of difference between traffic 
control and thought control. 

So I have been talking too much. I came up here presumably to 
answer some questions. But I think the dollar from the State govern- 
ment follows the Burma Road procedure, where it goes to Washing- 
ton and when it gets back, there is very little of it left to the States. 

As I said once before, we pay $1.46 for our aid in the State of In- 
diana. We don’t feel that Uncle Sam should be the broker on the tax 
dollar. But to conclude, I just want to make the statement that 1 
feel that the quickest and surest way to destroy America is to make 
Federal taxes so high as to shrink the purchasing power of the citizen 
and to eliminate the marginal profit of individual enterprise. There 
are too many bureaucratic organizations and bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton. These conditions have come about over the years—not the past 
few years—but they have been building up over a period of years, and 
they have been encouraging the Washington dope habit, as far as 
many of our States and municipalities are concerned. 

And as I quoted a while ago, when you saw the difference between 
the Federal tax paid by our Indiana citizens, compared to the State 
tax—$60 to $405—it seemed to me that the high Federal taxes have 
rendered impotent the local units and are forcing people to go to 
Washington, rather than encouraging them to abide by constitutional, 
orderly, and businesslike government. 

I want to conclude by reminding you what Lenin once said: He 

redicted the capitalistic nations would at one time spend themselves 
into oblivion. If we continue this pattern of cradle-to-the-grave sup- 
port of all of the citizens of this country of ours, and depart from 
the time-honored procedures of our forebears and our Founding 
Fathers, I am afraid we are in for a great deal of trouble. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Can you give an approximation of the percentage of your State 
budget in Indiana which comes from the Federal Government through 
grants-in-aid ? 

Governor Hanotey. Of course; our budget is divided into a general 
budget and a dedicated budget. So our general funds were around 
$400 million. Our dedicated funds were around $800 million in this 
last session of the legislature, and in addition to that $800 million we 
have our road program. 

I think it would amount to well over $1 billion. 

Mr. Fountatn. Governor, in connection with the viewpoint you 
have expressed, I note that the Indiana State Legislature once voiced 
its belief in self-reliance by a resolution. That was House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 2, which was approved January 30, 1947. I will 
read it into the record. 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring, 
Indiana needs no guardian and intends to have none. We Hoosiers—like the 
people of our sister States—were fooled for quite a spell with the magician’s 
trick that a dollar taxed out of our pockets and sent to Washington will be bigger 
when it comes back to us. We have taken a good look at said dollar. We find 
that it lost weight in its journey to Washington and back. The political broker- 
age of the bureaucrats has been deducted. We have decided that there is no 
such thing as Federal aid. We know that there is no wealth to tax that is not 
already within the boundaries of the 48 States. 

So we propose henceforward to tax ourselves and take care of ourselves. We 
are fed up with subsidies, doles, and paternalism. We are no one’s stepchild. 
We have grown up. We serve notice that we will resist Washington, D. C., 
adopting us. 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana, the Senate concurring, That we respectfully petition and 
urge Indiana’s Congressmen and Senators to vote to fetch our county court- 
house and city halls back from Pennsylvania Avenue. We want government 
to come home. 

Resolved further, That we call upon the legislatures of our sister States and 
on good citizens everywhere who believe in the basic principles of Lincoln and 
Jefferson to join with us, and we with them to restore the American Republic 
and our 48 States to the foundations built by our fathers. 


Governor Hanptey. That was passed, too. 

Mr. Fountarn. That was chapter 377, I believe, of your public 
aws. 

Now, there is a related question I want to ask you. 

Governor Hanotey. Just one point. That entire philosophy is 
summed up in this one sentence, that before a government can give a 
dollar, it must first take that dollar. And there are too many people 
in this country who think they are having a free ride. When they 
look at the Federal income tax returns they find out it isn’t as free as 
they thought it was. 

Mr. Fountarn. It has been brought to my attention also that a 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 3, approved March 1, 1947, was 
entitled, 

A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to enact effective legislation 
providing for flood control and soil conservation in the Ohio River watershed 
area and tributaries thereto. 

I won’t read the entire resolution. I will put it in the record for 
whatever purpose it may serve, but you may want to comment upon 
it. 
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(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


CHAPTER 378 


A concurrent resolution Memorializing Congress to enact effective legislation providing for 
flood control and soil conservation in the Ohio River watershed area and tributaries 


thereto 
{House Concurrent Resolution 3 Approved March 1, 1947] 


Whereas farming and grazing land of the State of Indiana is one of the basic 
assets of the State and the preservation of such land and the produce gained 
therefrom is necessary to protect and promote the health, safety, and general 
welfare of the people of the State and Nation; that the breaking of natural 
grass, plant, and forest cover has interfered with the natural factors of soil 
stabilization; that there has been an accelerated washing of sloping fields, that 
these processes of erosion facilitate dissipation of valuable top soil, causing ex- 
posure of less fertile and more erosive subsoil ; and 

Whereas the consequences of such soil erosion are: silting and sedimentation of 
stream channels, reservoirs, dams, ditches, and harbors; loss of soil and water 
which causes destruction of food and cover for wildlife ; an increase in the speed 
and volume of rainfall runoff causing severe and increasing floods, which bring 
suffering, disease, and death, impoverishment of families, damage to roads, high- 
ways, railways, buildings, and other property from floods; and losses in naviga- 
tion, hydroelectric power, municipal water supply, and underground water re- 
serve; and 

Whereas similar conditions exist the entire length of the Ohio River from 
its source at the juncture point of the mighty Monongahela and Allegheny 
Rivers, all in defiance of the efforts and ingenuity of man to cope with nature 
run rampant and bent upon destruction of life, property and resources as afore- 
said: Therefore 

Section 1. Be it resoWwed by the House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana, the Senate concurring, That the Bighty-fifth 
General Assembly of the State of Indiana does hereby memorialize and petition 
the Congress of the United States to enact effective legislation for the control of 
floods and the prevention of soil erosion, to preserve natural resources, prevent 
impairment of dams and reservoirs, assist in maintaining the navigability of 
rivers, protect and promote the health, safety, and general welfare of the peo- 
ple, and to appropriate sufficient funds for the execution of such legislation. 

Sec. 2. The principal clerk of this House is directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the Secretary of the United States Senate, to the Clerk of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, and to each United States Senator and Con- 
gressman from Indiana. 


Governor Hanptey. I would like to comment. As I said earlier, 
flood control, or rather floods and disasters, and wind and hailstorm, 
know no State or county boundaries. In an emergency, of course, we 
feel we would like to, and should, work with the Federal Government. 
After all, any flood control in our State affects the water services in 
other surrounding States and neighboring States. 

However, I do expect to ask the 1959 session of the legislature for a 
revolving fund whereby we can take care of our own immediate dis- 
asters, drought, or anything of that nature that might exist under 
an amergency program. That will be on a loan basis. It is not going 
to be a grant. I always think of this little story they tell about the 
farmer rowing out to the mailbox to get his drought check. That has 
happened in some sections of the State. You never know from one 
month to the next what the vagaries of nature will be. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, we all know that flood control and soil 
conservation have for a long time been considered matters in which the 
Federal Government should participate. 

Governor Hanntey. I have no argument. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Governor, you expressed the view, held by many 
people, that Federal taxes ought to be reduced in the interest of a 
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healthy national economy. You have also pointed out that Indiana— 
and this is true with respect to quite a few States—sends more tax 
revenues to Washington than it receives in Federal aid. Your state- 
ment raises two very significant questions. 

With the bulk of Federal revenue now devoted to national-defense 
purposes, would you suggest less Federal spending for these programs, 
ora larger State role in this area ? 

Governor Hanptey. Are you talking about national defense ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Governor Hanptey. No; I think national defense is a proper func- 
tion of the Federal Government. I have no argument whatsoever 
there. What I’m talking about, Mr. Congressman, is the proposed 
Federal aid to education and the power subsidies throughout the 
country. Additional grants of that type, I think, would burden our 
economy tremendously. 

Because we in Indiana—and I am speaking only for Indiana now— 
are able to take care of our own educational system. As you may 
know, the REA is contemplating putting a $42 million generating 
plant in the State of Indiana, which I am opposed to, because it would 
duplicate lines already set up by private industry. 

This Hells Canyon Dam, which was such a controversy in Con- 
gress, I read about and followed with a great deal of interest. And the 
fact that private power companies were already willing to build and 
were building dams for generating plants. It didn’t make sense to 
me or any of our people that the Federal Government should loan to 
certain groups large sums of money at 2 percent and then turn around 
and pay 4 percent for it on the money market. The taxpayers are 
subsidizing power and various elements of government that could 
very well take care of themselves. 

Mr. Founrar. I think we all realize that our national-defense 
budget does complicate the situation when we talk about assumption 
by the States and localities of more responsibility. 

Governor Hanotry. I have kept very quiet about foreign aid, be- 
cause I didn’t think it was within my province. That is up to the 
Congress and up to the United States Senators representing Indiana. 
I have been very vocal on State rights and the sovereignty of the 
States. I feel one of the most important problems ahead of us is the 
erosion of the Constitution as concerns the sovereignty of the 48 States. 

Mr. Founrarn. Right in that connection, it might be well to put 
into the record some “figures which have just been published by the 
United States Bureau of the Budget in 1958 Federal Budget Midyear 
Review, dated October 1957. It indicates where $7 3.5 billion of 
receipts will go in 1958. Expenditures are listed as follows: $44.1 
billion, major ‘national security ; $7.9 billion in interest on our national 
debt; $5 billion to agriculture; $5 billion to veterans; $3.4 billion to 
labor and welfare; $2.2 billion to commerce and housing; $1.5 billion 
to international; $1.4 billion to natural resources; $1.3 billion to gen- 
eral government; $1.5 billion, debt retirement; and $200 million as an 
allowance for contingencies. 

In commenting on that, there are many of us concerned about 
increasing expenditures and our inability to reduce the national debt. 
Yet, in the Congress, we realize the bulk of this national income does 
go to national-defense purposes. 
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Governor Hanpiey. Every time we add another grant-in-aid to the 
States, you make actuarially unsound the programs you have built up 
over the years, it seems to me. We go to the ridiculous now. This 
was something I got from Trends, in Nation’s Business, and it was 
written by F elix Morley. Many of you probably have heard of him. 
He is talking about the State of Maryland as a median. This is a 
median of all States, and not singled out for any reason. I quote: 

Being a citizen of the Old Line State, myself, and also mildly afflicted with 
arthritis, I was prompted by personal curiosity to see how Federal subsidies 
looking toward the control of this ailment are going in Maryland. The Byrd 
report shows that they are going very well, indeed. The score by years for the 
arthritis item is: 1952, $3,782; 1953, $25,415; 1954, $64,795 ; 1955, $146,699; 1956, 
$238,482. I calculate that, if the rate of increase continues to double every year, 
Maryland arthritics alone will in 20 years’ time be absorbing $250 billion of 
Federal funds annually. 

So, that is ridiculous. But that is just a good example of what has 
happened. 

Mr. Fountain. Governor, the second question I wanted to ask you 
before we extended our discussion of the national budget is this: Do 
you believe that States of above-average wealth have any obligation 
for assisting the poorer States in maintaining basic public serv ices @ 

Governor Hanbury. That is a very cogent “question. That is a very 
important one. I feel that we should help. The old proverb, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” is predominantly American. Yes, on cer- 
tain programs that have already been set up, probably so. When you 
are talking about our highway program, that is 35 years old, certainly, 
I wouldn't reverse the trend there. Old- -age assistance has ‘been built 
up during the past years. I wouldn’t reverse the trend there. 

I am ts ulking about so many of these additional new grants that are 
being added which I feel can be taken care of by the ‘States. Many 
of these States which you say are poor haven’t reappraised their own 
tax structure. For instance, during the governor's conference we were 
discussing the property tax. One governor told me about a friend of 
his who had a 50-room mansion. I asked what it was assessed at. 
He said, “$5,000.” 

You have to look at the political side of the picture, too. It took a lot 
of courage for the Indiana legislators to vote for higher taxes, but they 
did it to make secure their own institutions within the State. 

Every time we send to Washington $92 million in excise taxes on au- 
tomobiles and so forth, then we have got to raise taxes so we can match 
the taxes we sent to Washington. Then we have to raise some more 
taxes to pay the overhead charge for the dollar to come back to us. 

I got away from your origin: al question. I think there are certain 
areas where we have the responsibility. The governors’ conference or 
commission is certainly working on that particular problem. I would 
not commit myself until I had a chance to find out what they are 
working on and how they are coming out with it. 

Mr. Fountarn. In connection with what you have been saying, 
there is considerable belief that the future health of State govern- 
ments rests in substantial measure on what the States do for them- 
selves. 

Do you believe the States must take greater initiative in meeting 

public problems if they are to be eff-ctive partners in our Federal 
en stem ? 
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Governor Hanptey. Would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Founta1n. Do you believe the States must take greater initia- 
tive and make a greater effort to meet public problems if they are to 
be effective partners in our Federal system ? 

Governer Hanotey. I think a great many of them are. I think 
every State is in the spotlight of comparison with other States, and 
their own people, of course, would force that action in time. 

After all, paternalism and forcing the States to smother them- 
selves in the featherbed of bureaucracy in Washington isn’t the an- 
swer, as far as we are concerned out here in the Midwest. As I said 
before, I think the spotlight of publicity and comparison will keep 
these other States apace. They have got to do something about their 
own situation, and pull themselves up, too. As I said, we don’t like 
to raise State taxes in Indiana, but we were forced to it; we had no 
alternative. We didn’t go to the Federal Government and ask for it. 
We turned down Federal aid on libraries. We turned down Federal 
aid on practical nursing because we already have that kind of train- 
ing in our schools. 

As I said, Indiana led the fight on opening the welfare books to 
public inspection. So a State must courageously take a step in the 
right direction. I don’t think we stand alone, but some of the gover- 
nors that I talked to from the East seem to think we do. 

Mr. Fountain. Someone suggested in one of our hearings a return 
to the States of a percentage, on a fair formula, of Federal revenues 
to enable each State to use these funds as it sees fit. 

What is your reaction to that thought ? 

Governor Hanptey. I wouldn’t want to comment on that because 
that is now in the hands of the governors’ commission—the President 
and the governors’ commission. 

I would rather wait until I see their report. 

Mr. Fountain. I gather that you feel there has been a tendency to 
carry too far this idea of the strong helping the weak and to extend 
it to areas where that philosophy cannot be justified. 

Governor Hanptey. I think in following that pattern, you finally 
make the strong weak. Because a paternalistic government, as you 
know, historically leads only to socialistic government in time. I 
think the strong States certainly can help the weaker States by pre- 
cept and example, and where they really need help we have programs 
right now to build into the economy to keep those States abreast. But 
they have to help themselves. 

Mr. Fountain. Governor, there are two other basic questions that 
I would like to ask you. 

If some or all Federal grants were discontinued, with the simultane- 
ous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation, by vacat- 
ing certain tax fields or reducing tax rates: First, would your State 
be able and willing to raise saeent revenues to continue the pro- 


grams concerned at their present levels? 
Governor Hanptey. Well, my only answer to that is I have a com- 

mittee at the present time sib | 

gestion and idea. 
There are certain fields of activity that are important to our people 

and in those spheres of activity the State would accept the responsi- 

bility. We have already accepted the responsibility in some certain 


ing on the feasibility of such a sug- 
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hases. For instance, we have what we call a postwar planning 

und. I was interested in the mayor’s comment that he would rather 
bypass the State and go directly to Washington for certain help. We 
in Saacen have what we call the postwar planning fund. It is a re- 
volving fund we make available to the cities and towns in Indiana, 
to help them plan for their future expansion in the way of sewage, 
schools, and so forth. : 

Mr. Founratn. Do you think your State would be likely to termi- 
nate or substantially reduce any existing programs under those cir- 
cumstances which I have mentioned ¢ 

Governor Hanp.tey. We certainly would analyze the programs at 
hand. We would take the recommendations, of course, of the legis- 
lature. The legislature is elected by the people. So we would find 
out very shortly what programs the people wanted to continue and 
the ones they wanted to discontinue. 

As I say, I can’t give you a specific answer, because I would have 
to check the whole program and find out what is going to be recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you feel the States as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment have a tendency to provide more public service than ought 
to be required of them ? 

Governor Hanotey. No. 

Mr. Founratn. You don’t? 

Governor Hano ey. I feel that the States, if left alone, might pro- 
vide even more. After all, they will provide what the people want, 
because each State is a republic unto itself. 

Somebody once wrote that in America there are 49 republics. 48 
of them are the States, and the 49th is the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fountain. With reference to the overhead cost of Federal 
supervision to which you referred, in your opinion does Federal par- 
ticipation in any of the grant programs—by way of setting standards, 
providing technical assistance, and so forth—help the States in their 
performance of services like health and highway construction ? 

Governor Hanptey. Well, the thing is they set overall standards 
for the entire country. Each State or each section of the country has 
a different problem, and by doing it in Washington they might work 
out some standards that just wouldn’t work in the Midwest. Yet 
we have to abide by them because that is the standard set by Wash- 
ington. 

I feel that if those standards could be worked out by sections of 
the country, so that those problems in particular areas could be han- 
dled more easily and effectively, it would work out much better. 

I was interested again in a comment the mayor made, when you 
asked him about the newspapers. 

He said they very seldom miss anything he says. I think that is 
true with any public official today on the local level, because the news- 
papers are looking over your shoulders at all times on anything you 
say, and they keep you pretty well in line. ; oe 

Vhen our tax dollar goes to Washington, who here in Chicago or 
Indianapolis, except for one of the correspondents in Washington, 
can follow all of the committee meetings? You gentlemen have a 
few people that come in, but after so long a time some of your meetings 
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become a little boring, so they don’t bother to hear what you have got 
to say. 

The first thing you know, something goes on, and we are off and run- 
ning again. 

Mr. Fouyrary. In general, are you satisfied or are you dissatisfied 
with the Federal role in existing grant-in-aid programs ? 

Governor Hanp.iey. I am dissatisfied with it, very much so, or I 
wouldn’t appear before you today. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have in mind any specific ex: 
ministratively I am thinking of now, because we are interented in 
efficiency as well as economy—of unrealistic Federal standards which 
work a hardship on the State of Indiana? 

Governor Hanp.ey. I wouldn’t say offhand right now. We had one, 
that was back in 1951, and we took care of that with a special session 
of the legislature, in a pretty tough battle with the welfare department 
and Mr. Oscar Ewing. We got that straightened out, but it took all 
the prestige of the legislature and the press of Indiana. The press 
in Indiana, if you gentlemen ever have occasion to follow it, is almost 
100 percent in agreement with my thinking on this. 

I didn’t create this feeling. It was created over the years. But I 
think I am speaking now for the press as well as the people again; 
that is, for the biggest majority of the Indiana press. We go “back 
to the one point I made sometime ago, that before a government can 
give a dollar, it first must take it. All of these grants are expensive, 
and our own experience in Indiana is that it costs us $1.46. We feel 
we could do it for less than $1. We could keep it right at the local 
level and watch it and administer it far more effectively. 

If anything is eventually resolved in Congress by your committee 
hearings, and. by the committee set up by the President with the gov- 
ernors and his own staff, why then, any return to the States must be 
compensated by a cut in the tax as well. Otherwise it means nothing. 

Because this comparison of $405 to $60 on the State level to me 
is the best example of exactly what is going on. The people are send- 
ing all their money to Washington and only leaving a little bit at 
home. Of course, that renders almost impotent the operation of your 
own State government. 

Mr. Founram. In other words, if any of these functions are re- 
turned to the States, you feel that certain sources of revenue should 
likewise be returned to the States. 

Governor Hanp.tey. Oh, absolutely, to do with as they please. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. I want to first of all compliment the Governor on his 
excellent statement. 

We heard from Governors Roberts, Furcolo, and Harriman, and 
majority leaders of the State senate in Connecticut. Governor Roberts 
was of the impression we needed more F ederal contributions on every- 
thing, even to the point of no reduction in taxes, instead of having 
Federal grants to education. Governors F urcolo and Harriman 
thought some things could be returned, but how to do it was the ques- 
tion. 

The president pro tem of the Connecticut State Senate thought if 
10 percent could be returned of Federal revenues to the States, and 
let the States handle them, that would be most satisfactory as far as 
he was concerned. 
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Do you think that would be a good idea? 

Governor Hanptey. Well, I wouldn’t be specific on the percentages, 
but I feel in returning certain responsibilities to the State, that you 
could further cut the taxes—the overall] taxes of the people—because 
you are doing away with many of the carrying charges and the ex- 
pensive maintenance and expensive administration of these grants 
by Washington. 

Mr. May. You certainly have covered that area extremely well. 
It seems that the need for tax studies on the part of the legislatures 
or the State governments is one of the problems we have uncovered 
throughout all of these hearings. Would you have any idea from 
your work with the governors conference how many States are under- 
taking tax studies? 

Governor Hanptey. No,I’m sorry I wouldn’t. We have had our 
commission in operation for the past 4 or 5 years. It is a continuing 
commission conducting a study of all taxation. In Indiana we have 
a personal property tax on a local level which, of course, is more or 
less a straitjacket on our municipalities, cities and towns. It is the 
only source of revenue they have. 

However, as I said, out of every tax dollar collected by the State 
of Indiana we send approximately 46 cents back to the communities. 

Mr. May. Your tax study was a bipartisan study ? 

Governor Hanoiey. Yes. 

Mr. May. What was the reaction to the increase in taxes in Indi- 
ana ? 

Governor Hanoiey. At first it wasn’t very good, but when they 
understood the situation, then it was accepted. 

It was a modest increase, but it is enough to give us fiscal stability, 
so that the period of years ahead we don’t foresee any additional taxes. 

You see, we have a very unusual situation. I think there are only 
a couple of other States that are in the same position as Indiana. Our 
constitution will not allow any bonded indebtedness. Every time 
we have to appropriate money the cash has to be in the barrelhead. 
We can’t sell bonds. 

Because of that fact, when we draw up our budget, we don’t have 
to figure on 4 or 5 percent of a terrific bonded indebtedness. There 
is no interest charge to put into the budget. 

That is a good plug to bring industry into Indiana. Mr. Reporter, 
be sure you wrote that. 

Mr. Micnart. Do you think that is a good constitutional limita- 
tion ¢ 

Governor Hanotey. I think it is one of the best ever written. It 
is too bad it isn’t in the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. May. You are the first one that we have run into that had the 
courage to do something about the tax problem. Most of them have 
said we would like to have the taxes back; however, they said we are 
not sure politically we could get the legislature or we would recom- 
mend to the legislature it be passed in the State. 

So apparently to me it might be an interesting point for the gov- 
ernors conference to encourage States to make more tax studies. I 
don’t know how many you are making. I think it would be a good 
point for this committee to find out. Connecticut has just started a 
tax study. This seems to be at the crux of the problem. 
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Governor Hanoiey. I highly recommended it, because it is very 
effective. 

There were several taxes proposed, but we stayed with our old tax 
structure—the gross income—because a sales tax would have required 
a rate of almost 4 percent, which would have put us out of competi- 
tion with the surrounding States, and in a bad competitive light. And, 
of course, the surrounding States can tax up to a certain limit, as far 
as the traffic will bear, and then a lot of them sell bonds. 

We can’t sell bonds in Indiana, So our tax structure is such that 
we have to have the money available in the banks. So when we enact 
appropriations, we have to know we have that money there when the 
time comes. We can’t sell any bonds. 

That is unusual, because only a few States have the same pro- 
vision in their constitution. As a result we call our State “debt-free 
Indiana.” 

Maybe that is why we can afford to be as individualistic as we are! 
We believe in pay-as-you-go. 

Mr. May. I was interested in one other point. I didn’t quite get it 
clear yet as to how many Federal grant-in-aid programs you turned 
down, or what ones individually ? 

Governor Hanptey. Bear in mind that I have only been Governor 
since January 14. But the legislature turned down a Federal grant 
for libraries. However, the provision was that if the Governor wanted 
it he could still take it, whether the legislature turned it down or 
not. 

Of course, I agreed with the legislature. Then there were some 
funds available for practical nursing. We turned those funds down 
because we already have training for practical nursing set up in 
some of our schools. And then, of course, we were very vociferous 
and vocal in our opposition to Federal aid to schools, because we are 
taking care of education needs in our own State. 

We are building classrooms at twice the rate the White House and 
the Congress felt we should do. We have five ways to do this in 
Indiana, if you might be interested. 

One, of course, is the bonding power on assessed valuation in the 
local school unit. The second is a cumulative building fund, de- 
rived from local taxes. The third way is a fund that was set up by 
legislative action, diverting the moneys left over after the payment 
of the Korean bonus to what is called the veterans’ memorial school 
building fund. The fourth is a common school fund created back in 
1852, when the present State constitution was written. All the fines 
assessed in various communities go into this fund. 

This fund now totals some $30 million. We have turned that into 
a revolving fund to make loans to local schools. Then the fifth way 
is a procedure which seems to be peculiar to Indiana. I find that 
several other States are now adopting this holding company plan. 

Since in Indiana you can’t go over your bonded limitation of 2 per- 
cent on your assessed property valuation, a group of interested citi- 
zens may set up a school building holding corporation. This school 
building holding corporation sells bonds, and then they lease the 
school back to the school city. 

Of course, this in a way is a specious device of getting around the 
State constitution, but it has worked very well. The citizens of a 
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community themselves form the corporation and therefore keep con- 
trol of their own schools and own school system. We built many, 
many schools that way in Indiana. 

Mr. May. I would take it, then, you might be interested in and 

robably favor those recommendations already suggested by the 
President's Commission and the governor’s conference to return areas 
like supplemental old-age insurance, school lunch programs, voca- 
tional education, natural disaster relief, water pollution, school con- 
struction, and small stimulative grants to the States? 

Governor Hanopiey. As I say, when they are through with their 
report, I will have a chance to study it. At this early stage 1 wouldn’t 
want to make any comment on their study. 

Mr. May. Fine. 

Mr. Micuen. Did you take a stand on Federal aid to school con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Founvatn. Just a minute. 

Mr. Micuen. Excuse me. 

Mr. Founrarn. In connection with your last answer, Governor, we 
would appreciate your giving the committee at a later date, if you are 
not in position to do so today, the benefit of your thinking as to 
which Federal grant-in-aid programs should be discontinued. 

Governor Hano ey. I can do that better after my own committee 
has worked on it. Our real opposition to any more Federal grants- 
in-aid is that there should be more selectivity. I think the word “se- 
lectivity” is a word we can throw around in Indiana, because we 
believe in it. We want to be selective in our grants. We think other 
States should be the same way. 

Where we send money to Washington and there is only one way 
to get it back, and that is to enter into participation, then we have 
no choice. That is where we come in on a selective basis. 

You asked me about my stand on Federal aid to education. I 
have been very outspoken on it, as most of the administration is in 
Indiana. I think our Indiana congressional delegation, with the 
exception of three, voted against it. The Washington administra- 
tion’s bill appropriated around $400 million, which to me was only 
about 3.7 percent of the actual school construction in the entire 
country. That is quite a high price to pay to get a mess of pottage, 
as far as I’m concerned, because it was either too small, and wasn’t 
enough, or else it was a specious device of tying us up for grants-in- 
aid from now on. 

Once we get into the school-construction program and Federal 
grants, the $400 million will go up to several billions in a very short 
period of time. We are going to walk right into the same trap we 
did with the highway program 35 years ago. 

Of course, maybe I’m speaking selfishly, but in Indiana we don’t 
need it, we don’t want it, and we feel that we are doing our own job. 
We are hoeing our own garden, and I think the other States should 
do the same thing. 

Mr. Founrarn. It is hard to turn these things down once you start 
receiving them. 

Governor Hanptey. Well, it certainly is. I can think of a story I 
could tell here, but I won’t take up your time. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Dawson. 
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Mr. Dawson. No questions. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micueu. Governor, I probably have only one more question. 
Tn the field of health, education, and welfare, concerning these grant 

rograms, and your mention of more selectivity within the State of 

ndiana, would you prefer that it be a flat grant of X number of dol- 
lars for health, education, and welfare purposes, with the discretion 
up to the State as to whether or not it went for arthritis, or cancer, 
or one thing or another. 

Governor Hanptey. If we are eventually going to be strapped with 
it—if your committee and the governors’ committee can’t do anything 
about this program—then, of course, that is the next best alternative. 
But certainly the controls that go with Federal aid are becoming 
tighter and tighter and more restrictive each and every year. 

I go back to my original statement, that Federal paternalism even- 
tually leads to a socialistic state. It can’t help but do so, because you 
have too many controls and restrictions attached to it. 

Then the sovereignty of the 48 States—the sovereignty of each 
State—disappears. It is just a slow erosion. It is a denial of the 
United States Constitution, as far as the sovereignty of the States is 
concerned. 

I was very happy President Eisenhower made the statement he did 
in his speech at Williamsburg. I thought it was a tremendous speech. 
I don’t take the same attitude as some of the governors did, that it was 
something that shouldn’t attract too much attention, because nothing 
could be done abouit it anyway. 

The President is sincere, and I think this Commission is sincere, 
and I know you gentlemen are sincere, or you wouldn’t take the time 
from your homes to travel around the country to learn the opinions 
of the various people. Certainly if the people themselves are sincere 
about readjustment and bringing the Government back to control on 
the local level, then we should be just as sincere and try to help them 
do it. 

Mr. Fountarn. Our staff counsel has a question, Governor. 

Mr. Navucuton. Governor, you mentioned the highway program 
was one Federal program for which you could see a need under the 
present circumstances, since it has been built up. 

Getting back 

Governor Hann tery. I didn’t say I could see a need; I said it was 
forced on us and there was nothing we could do about it. 

Mr. Naveuton. It is one you have and one you work with. 

Governor Hanotey. That is right. 

Mr. Naventon. Getting back to the administrative standards set 
by the Federal Government, I understand under the previous State 
administration they had some difficulty with the highway program in 
Indiana. 

Do you have any comment to assist us in determining whether the 
Federal standards are proper, whether they are sufficiently strong 
enough to protect the public money, or not flexible enough, or any 
other comment that would assist us? : 

Governor Hanpiey. When I took over in January I found that the 
Highway Department of Indiana was loosely run. It was a hodge- 
podge organization. Not only over the past 4 years, but over the past 
20 years, 1t has been loosely run. 
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I think in discussion with several other governors they felt the same 
thing applied in their own States. Unfortunately we had some bad 
trouble in Indiana. At the present time, as you know, there is a trial 
going on in Indianapolis of some of our former highway officials. 

But because of the fact that the State highway department was at 
such loose ends, certain individuals were able to do what they did 
do. Now as far as the Federal Government is concerned, as repre- 
sented by the Bureau of Roads, some of these contracts in question 
were O. K.’d by the Federal Government. 

So I would think probably Washington would have to reappraise 
the situation. 1 know Mr. Tallamey is now checking and reappraising 
the situation as far as the Federal Bureau’s supervision is concerned 
throughout the 48 States. 

We reorganized the entire Indiana State Highway Department. 
We had to completely rebuild our appraisal department. We em- 
ployed several appraisers who knew the situation—who knew the 
people they were dealing with and knew the property and the history 
of the property. They are doing the job now and proceeding as pro- 
fessional appraisers. We took in professional real estate men to do 
the purchasing and the buying. All departments of the State high- 
way department have been revised and revitalized. 

We raised our schedule of pay for highway engineers, and I feel 
now we are well on the way. We hope to be one of the pilot States 
of the 48 with the Federal Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. Naveuron. Has the Federal Bureau of Public Roads cooper- 
ated with yon and assisted you properly in helping to make such im- 
provements as were necessary when you came into office? 

Governor Hanpiey. The improvements that had to be made had to 
be made in the State. The Federal Bureau was as much at a loss as 
the rest of us as to what had to be done immediately. 

When we reappraised it and analyzed it on a State level, we read- 
justed and firmed up the entire operation in the highway department 
to such an extent that now they have pulled out any roadblocks. 
Washington had set some in our way regarding Federal participa- 
tion until we made these readjustments. 

We are now well on our way. They pulled out the roadblocks and 
we are working together on it. 

Mr. Naueuron. Do you have any suggestion as to improvements 
that might be helpful in the light of the Indiana experience ? 

Governor Hanptey. We were told by the Bureau they felt we had 
approached the right-of-way and appraisal sections of the Depart- 
ment in a very businesslike Ww ay. And, of course, those two depart- 
ments are your most import: int to get the program under way and 
in gear. 

I think that they have used our Indiana experience as more or 
less a pilot in the discussions with other States. 

Mr. Naueuron. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Founratn. Are there any other questions by any of the members 
of the committee ? 

Governor, we submited to you for consideration at a later date, and 
submission to us if you can do so, a series of approaches or proposals 
which have at various and sundry times been made in connection with 


a number of programs and problems between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. 
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If you can, after consultation with your various department heads, 
give us the benefit of your thinking in connection with those ap- 
proaches and those proposals, we certainly would appreciate it for 
insertion in our record at a later date. 

I want to thank you for your very forthright and frank statement 
on this important subject which all of us realize is vast. It will be 
considered and discussed, I feel sure, after all of us are gone. 

But I am hopeful something worthwhile can come out of the in- 
formation we are getting from you and others at the grassroots level. 

If you have any other statement or observation you would like to 
make, I would be glad to have it. 

Governor Hanptey. I would like to say I think your committee is 
contributing a great deal of value to the economy of this country. I 
am very thankful to you, and I think most all State officials are, that 

ou take the time to go around the country to get this information, 
taceaie it is of vital importance. 

I am very thankful you take your time to do it. 

Mr. Founrarn. I can assure you most of us would like to be back 
in our congressional districts. We appreciate your coming, Governor. 

Before we recess, I would like to recognize Miss Helen Boyer, who 
is representing Congressman Clare Hoffman, the ranking minority 
member of the Government Operations Committee and, in that capac- 
ity, a member of this subcommittee. 

We are glad to have her with us. Also with us is Mr. Elmer 
Henderson, staff counsel of Congressman Dawson’s Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee. 

We are also very happy to have with us today Mr. Frank Bane, the 
executive director of the Council of State Governments, whom I see 
in the rear of the room. We appreciate very much your coming and 
sitting in with us, Mr. Bane. 

For the benefit of those present, and particularly the press, when 
we return at 2:30, our first witness will be Mayor Joseph Dillon, of 
St. Paul, Minn. We also will hear a representative of the mayor of 
Detroit. 

In addition we will hear Mr. William E. Dennison, Commissioner 
of Shiawassee County, Vernon, Mich., and Mr. C. Ross Hilliard, 
county clerk, of Ingham County, Mason, Mich. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2:30 p. m. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 2:30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness this afternoon Mr. 
William E. Dennison, supervisor, Shiawassee County, from Vernon, 
Mich. 


Mr. Dennison, you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. DENNISON, SUPERVISOR, SHIAWASSEE 
COUNTY, VERNON, MICH. 


Mr. Dennison. I am very happy to have been invited by this com- 
mittee to appear before you on the question of intergovernmental 
relations. 
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You indicated in your correspondence that you would like answers 
to several questions, and I will endeavor to follow closely your request. 

The No. 1 question, of course, was grant-in-aid. 

In general, we are satisfied with the Federal role in existing grant- 
in-aid programs. We feel, however, that the Federal Government 
should allow more discretion to local authorities in the administra- 
tion of the program and that wherever possible, the Federal Govern- 
ment should surrender both grant-in-aid functions and the method 
to finance these functions to the States and the localities. 

We are very hesitant about the Federal Government embarking on 
any new grant-in-aid programs and are specifically opposed to Fed- 
eral aid to education, realizing that this is not in accordance with the 
thinking of some people working in this field. 

It is certainly true that, to some extent, the growth of Federal 

rograms in fields traditionally considered State and local responsi- 
bilities has been due to failures of States and localities to act in these 
areas. This, in turn, is partially explained by prolonged economic 
crises and wars, which have disrupted the normal operation of States 
and localities and made it very difficult, impossible in some cases, to 
provide services without Federal assistance. 

In the case of Federal highways, for example, the National Govern- 
ment has approved a greatly expanded Federal-aid program in order 
to insure adequate highways for national defense. Localities, par- 
ticularly since they are denied the total revenues from gasoline and 
other motor vehicle user feeds, have been unable to finance highway 
construction on the mammoth scale that is obviously required. Again, 
the failure of the States and localities to provide adequate highways 
is explained, in part, by prolonged depression and wars. 

There are no inherent barriers to effective and responsive State and 
local governments that we know of. However, it should be borne 
in mind that some States are considerably less wealthy than others. 
If the majority of the people of the United States set certain standards 
for services, then it is obvious that certain States, because of insuffi- 
cient financial resources, will not be able to meet these standards. It 
would appear that the only way to correct inequalities of this type 
is through a Federal tax system that allows certain portions of public 
funds to be used in the less-well-to-do States in order that, as a Nation, 
we may maintain certain standards of services. 

We see no fundamental weakness in the present arrangement, 
whereby the Federal Government shares administrative responsibili- 
ties for programs with State and local government. In theory, it 
would probably be desirable for complete responsibility for each pro- 
gram to be allocated to a single level of government. It would be 
difficult, however, to imagine how you would assign responsibility for 
highways to any single level of government, since adequate roads are 
obviously a concern of all levels of government. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that it was determined that cities and counties would assume 
complete responsibility for highways. It would be readily apparent 
that it would be unfair in that case to require a city or county in which 
was located a gigantic defense establishment to pay for the cost of 
all of the superhighways that were required to connect that estab- 
lishment with the rest of the Nation. 

I could call your attention to Willow Run, in Michigan, where a vast 
network of highways was built during the last war. That is a very 
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good example. I don’t know what would have happened in that area 
if the local government had been responsible for the building of those 
highways. It was quite appropriate, particularly in light of the fact 
that the Federal property would be exempt from State and local taxes. 

On the other hand, if road responsibility were assigned exclusively 
to the Federal Government, it would appear ridiculous to us to have 
the Government duplicating road activities in every town, village, 
hamlet, and county in the Nation. We fail to see that there would be 
any fain in this type of arrangement. ; 

While we do not specifically identify any of the present grant-in-aid 
programs which we would like to see completely a State or local re- 
sponsibility, we are guided by the general policy that, insofar as possi- 
ble, all functions should be provided at the lowest level of government 
possible. In other words, the Federal Government has certain respon- 
sibilities for defense, the post office, and other matters that are of very 
great import and which should occupy the larger portion of the ener- 
gies of national officials. This, then, 1s a very strong reason for elimi- 
nating from Federal authority any program that can possibly be ade- 
quately discharged at the State or the local level. To put it still 
another way, the Federal Government has certain responsibilities that 
it must discharge which could not possibly be discharged by any other 
level of government, and so, to make the Government of the Nation 
of maximum efficiency in these areas, it is desirable to eliminate all 
nonessential responsibilities from Federal consideration. 

We would certainly agree with the premise that, if the Federal 
Government surrenders certain responsibilities, it also should sur- 
render the tax sources to support these activities. We would carry 
this a step further, and caution that the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment surrenders the tax does not necessarily mean that the States will 
pick up that tax. A good case in point is the Federal Government’s 
surrender of the amusement tax, which, with very few exceptions, was 
not picked up by the State. 

It should be kept in mind that each of the States is competing with 
its 47 neighbors to attract industry and to insure its economic growth. 
States, then, often feel compelled to keep their taxes at a very low 
level to attract new business. It would appear that, in many cases, 
these taxes are kept at a level below that required to provide an ade- 
quate array of goods and services for their citizens. 

Perhaps in this case the Federal Government should provide that 
it will relinquish a tax only if it is, in turn, absorbed by the State. 

If the Federal Government discontinued grants and, simultane- 
ously, discontinued an equal amount of taxation, we doubt very seri- 
ously if the States would be able and willing to raise sufficient 
revenues to continue the program at their present levels. One reason 
for that has already been cited. Some States are poorer than others 
and, so, the amount of Federal taxes collected in the State would be 
correspondingly less, and the amount of money available to the State 
to continue the function would be correspondingly less. We know, 
for example, that almost all Federal-aid programs are adjusted to 
provide for greater assistance for the less wealthy States. That be- 
ing the case, then the new arrangement would mean that certain States 
would not have funds enough to continue the programs at their pres- 
ent level. 
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Some States would also fail to levy a State tax to absorb the sur- 
rendered Federal tax, and, we believe, would use the nonlevying of 
the tax as a device to attract new industry. 

If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were 
terminated in areas such as slum clearance, urban renewal, public 
housing, and airport construction, we feel that the counties and mu- 
nicipalities in many States would be unable to finance these programs 
alone from local revenue sources now available to them. Most local 
tans units are extremely hard pressed to finance the programs 
they already have without assuming new responsibilities in these 
areas. It is unlikely that counties and cities in the States would be 
given enlarged taxing power to continue these activities. As is com- 
monly known, it is extremely difficult for localities to get permission 
from the States to increase their debt limits or to adjust their taxing 
authority to meet their new responsibilities. 

There is only one test or criterion that can be suggested for Congress 
to use in determining whether to undertake a new grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. That test is, “Does the Federal Government have a clear-cut 
responsibility in this area?” If that answer can be made in the af- 
firmative, then the Federal Government should participate to the 
full extent of that responsibility, and no more or no less. 

This same measure should be applied to existing grant programs. 
In the case of Federal-aid to highways, for example, it has been 
determined that on the Interstate System the Federal Government 
should pay 90 percent of the cost because of the national responsibility 
involved. On other systems it has been determined that the Federal 
Government’s interest is relatively less and, therefore, they should 
contribute a relatively smaller portion of the money. Ultimately, 
we would get down to city streets, country roads, and State highways 
where the Congress is determined that there is no Federal interest 
whatsoever, and no Federal funds are spent on these highway systems. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


With respect to an appraisal of the impact to date of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, we would say that the impact on State legislatures, the 
executive branch of State governments, and local governments has 
been very small indeed. 

In the opinion of the National Association of County Officials— 
and, by the way, I do hold an office in that organization—the Com- 
mission’s recommendations are extremely sound and merit adoption 
by every level of government involved. We would, of course, dis- 
agree with some specific recommendations, but are above comments 
applied to the general approach, the general recommendations, and 
the general tone of the excellent report. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANT-IN-AID 


One of the most persistently aggravating problems of intergovern- 
mental relations, as far as counties are concerned, is the failure of 
the National Government to consent to nondiscriminatory Federal 
payments in lieu of taxes to localities on Federal holdings that serve 
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a national purpose. There is not one single area that we can think 
of where the Federal Government could promote better intergovern- 
mental relations than by enacting a broad program of payment in lieu 
of taxes as recommended by the President’s Commission. 


EMERGING PROBLEMS 


The handling and control of radioactive material, it would seem to 
us, is an emerging new problem which will necessitate Government 
action which may not properly be discharged by counties and other 
local government units. This is a highly complicated problem which 
requires knowledge, skill not available to local governments, and it 
would seem that it should more properly be handled by the States 
or the Federal Government. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


In our opinion, intergovernmental relations could be greatly im- 
proved if the Federal Government would confine itself to problems 
where there is a clear-cut recognized national interest and participate 
in those programs only to the extent of that national interest. By 
the same token, the Federal Government should assume responsibility 
for all problems that are national in scope and which cannot be solved 
at the State and local level. An example of this is civil defense, 
In our opinion, the National Government has been negligent in not 
assuming a greater share of responsibility for this and the States and 
localities, because of inadequate knowledge and lack of resources, have 
been unable to discharge this function which was assigned by the 
National Government. 

Still another comment of a general nature is that the States have 
not lived up to their responsibilities as well as might be expected, 
in part at least due to the fact that they have concerned themselves 
with problems that more properly should be solved at the local level. 
Generally speaking, the States have denied adequate home-rule 
powers to counties and other political subdivisions and have, as a con- 
sequence, burdened themselves with hundreds of problems over which 
they should exercise only general or indirect control. If the State 
legislature could only be made to understand that their States would 
become much stronger if they were more willing to delegate authority 
and responsibility—and, of course, adequate means to finance these 
responsibilities—to their political subdivisions, To the very best of 
our knowledge, there are only a handful of States that have even 
begun to recognize the importance of delegating adequate home rule to 
their local units. 

I think our own State of Michigan, in the last legislative session, 
has made a terrific move in delegating powers back to the local units, 
both the city and the town government. They passed laws in the last 
session which broadened the powers of the local units. So I think, we 
are moving in the right direction. 

By the same token, in many cases, local officials have lacked courage 
to take the necessary steps to provide local services locally. In other 
words, many local officials have been too anxious to pass their re- 
sponsibilities either to the State Government or to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. This failure to meet and face squarely up to responsibilities 
that are local in character has also contributed to our present inter- 
governmental relations problem. 

As President Eisenhower stated in his Williamsburg speech to the 
governors’ conference— 


If the people feel that governments should perform a function, and if that 
government fails to meet this responsibility, the public will not tolerate a 
vacuum. They will turn to the level of government which will provide the 


service. 

I would request that this committee take serious steps and time 
to go back to their local community and State government and try to 
familiarize themselves with some of the specific thinking and services 
that need to be performed at these levels. I would strongly recom- 
mend that you report to the whole committee, stressing the necessity 
of being well-informed Congressmen on the local needs and problems. 

In conclusion, we would commend the work of the Federal-State 
Action Committee, which has held 1 meeting and which has identified 
some areas of Federal responsibility and some Federal taxes which 
can be turned back to the States and localities. We were, frankly, 
distressed to note that no local government officials were represented 
on the Action Committee, and we hope that this does not mean that 
local interests are not to be adequately considered in this division of 
governmental responsibility. We would hope that the committee 
would make every effort to have local government officials represented 
on the Action Committee, if possible. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your time. I hope anything I have 
offered will be considered. 

If there are any questions, I would be happy to answer them, 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. Dennison. You made a very fine 
statement. 

I will simply ask a few preliminary questions, and then yield to my 
colleagues. 

What is the population of Vernon ? 

Mr. Dennison. The population of Vernon Village is 768 people. I 
live in the village and represent the township of Vernon, which has 
a population of 2,800 people, including the village population. 

Mr. Fountain. What is the population of your county ? 

Mr. Dennison. About 47,000 people. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your county tax rate? 

Mr. Dennison. The county tax rate per $1,000 assessed valuation 
is $9. The town rate is $1.40 per $1,000 valuation. The regular 
school tax is $10.50 per $1,000 valuation or a combined tax rate for all 
3 units of $20.90 per $1,000 valuation. 

Mr. Fountain. Does the county which you represent have any 
direct relations with the Federal administrative agencies ? 

Mr. Dennison. Yes; the ADC programs and the welfare programs. 

Mr. Founrarn. The four categories of public assistance? 

Mr. Dennison. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Has Federal performance, as far as you are con- 
cerned, been satisfactory ? 

Mr. Dennison. I would say yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel ¢ 

Mr. Micuen. No questions for the time being, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Founrarn. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. What laws, specifically, if you can remember a few of 
them, did your legislature pass, to give greater authority to the cities? 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. May, we are limited by statute to the services 
we may a for the people in our town or county government. 
Specifically, the powers to bond for general services, including sewer 
and water, were broadened in this last session. 

Mr. May. The action they took was on specific things here and 
there, or was it an overall plan? 

Mr. Dennison. It was an overall plan. Of course, the real reason 
for it, again, was the fact that certain areas had developed a need for 
more authority to solve the local problems, which gave yon the right 
to do certain things, furnish sewers and water, and increased ability 
to bond. In some areas, depending on population, again, it gave the 
county boards of supervisors the right to pledge the full faith and 
credit for this particular township, if they couldn’t do it themselves. 
To me, that is a step in the right direction, to let the local people gov- 
ern themselves and solve that problem themselves. 

Mr. May. We heard from Mr. Peil, in New York, whom I am sure 
you know ¢ 

Mr. Dennison. Oh, yes; Mr. Peil is from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Founta1n. He testified in New York. 

Mr. May. Correct. He said he thought the grant-in-aid programs 
should be confined to main-line airport construction, civil defense, 
flood prevention and control, highway construction, slum clearance, 
and urban renewal. You state you feel all the present programs ought 
to be continued, but that no further programs should be added; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Dennison. I would 

Mr. May. In other words, there seems to be a little difference of 
opinion here; is that a difference due to the area where you come from, 
or what ? 

Mr. Dennison. I think a little depends on the locality that you are 
from. I would make this statement: I think the Congressmen don’t 
always agree because of the locality they come from. 

Mr. May. You are 100 percent correct. 

Mr. Dennison. I think the same thing applies in our case. What 
we might in that area feel was adequate, or we could do without, they 
might in another area feel they had to have it, and so on. 

I think, basically, you’ve got your poor neighbors and you’ve got 
your rich neighbors. You have to begin to feel that we can join hands 
and maybe through a cooperative effort, we will get the kind of a 
program best fitted to the local area. 

I feel privileged to have been elected a county supervisor and, as 
such, been chosen to represent the supervisors statewide as their legis- 

- lative agent at the State capital. I still hold my local office of super- 
visor. 

Mr. May. I have no further questions. I want to thank you: for 
your fine remarks. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Mtcuev. Nothing of importance, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Before you leave, I have a few other questions I 

would like to ask you. First, for our record, how long have you been 
@ supervisor ? 
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Mr. Dennison. Sixteen years. I am serving my 17th year. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your personal business ? 

Mr. Dennison. I was in the building business. 

Mr. Fountain. Building trade? 

Mr. Dennison. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Do the supervisors get a salary in your county ? 

Mr. Dennison. They are paid a per diem, and only for the days 
spent performing the job. 

Mr. Fountain. You devote your full time to the business of gov- 
ernment on the local level ? 

Mr. Dennison. Yes. The two jobs take my full time. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you ped by one unit 

Mr. Dennison. No; the State association of supervisors hires me as 
their executive secretary, and they allow me the time that it takes to 
handle my supervisor’s job. 

Mr. Fountain. But, as county supervisor. 

Mr. Dennison. As county commissioner, you get paid per diem. 

Mr. Fountain. So much for meetings and things of that kind? 

Mr. Dennison. Yes. We met yesterday and the day before, and 
we meet again next week. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is there a problem in your State of counties and 
towns being administrative units too small for efficiency or economy ? 

Mr. Dennison. Well, perhaps 1 or 2 areas. I think there are 2 in 
the Upper Peninsula and 1 in the Lower Peninsula that don’t have 
enough valuation to actually operate a county government. How- 
ever, the county officials and people still want to remain as they now 
are and not lose their governmental identity. 

Mr. Fountain. How many counties do you have? 

Mr. Dennison. 83. 

Mr. Fountarn. In those situations which you have described, do 
you know whether or not any steps are being taken toward the con- 
solidation of those smaller units ? 

Mr. Dennison. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Fountain. It is always pretty hard to get done? 

Mr. Dennison. It is pretty hard to get consolidation. 

Mr. Fountarn. On almost anything. 

Mr. Dennison. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. Local pride, desire for local autonomy and control. 

Mr. Dennison. When you get consolidation, you lose your iden- 
tity. I think that is generally the feeling. 

{r. Founratn. Do you know of situations in the State of Michi- 
gan where there might be a possibility of consolidating services, with- 
out consolidating governmental units, in the interest of economy and 
efficiency ¢ 

Mr. Dennison. There are such places, but I don’t think there is any 
step being made to do it. Personally, I think I could name a few 
places, but again you have two people who are doing the same work, 
and nobody wants to come up without a job. 

Mr. Founrarn. What sort of liaison or relationship do county 
officials have with your State legislature ? 

Mr. Dennison. I think excellent, today. Of course, we were at 
low ebb a couple or three years ago. It was one of those situations 
that developed. We had nobody looking after our interests. We had 
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a man who preceded me who was 79 years old, and had been ill for a 
couple or three years, and he stayed on the job. But today we have 
excellent relationships with our legislature. 

Mr. Fountatn. In your opinion, as a county official do you feel 
that the members of the Legislature of the State of Michigan are sym- 
pathetic to and mindful of the problems of large urban areas? 

Mr. Dennison. I would say yes, today. I think more so today 
than they were a few years ago. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Dennison. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Dennison. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. The subcommittee will stand in recess for about a 
minute. 

(Recess taken.) 

Mr. Fountar1n. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our next witness is Mr. Hilliard. You are Mr.C. Ross Hilliard ? 

Mr. Hitu1arp. Correct. 

Mr. SOCHEAIN. Mr. Hilliard, will you identify yourself for the 
record ? 

Mr. Hiii1arp. I am C. Ross Hilliard. I am the clerk of Ingham 
County, Mich. That happens to be the country in which Lansing, the 
capital city, islocated. Iam here representing the Michigan Institute 
ef Local Government, which I will explain the character of a little 

ater. 

Mr. Founratn. How long have you been county clerk of Ingham 
County ? 

Mr. Hiiurarp. I’m in my 33d year. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very happy to have you with us. You may 
go ahead and make your statement in your own manner. 
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STATEMENT OF C. ROSS HILLIARD, COUNTY CLERK, INGHAM 
COUNTY, MICH., AND FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Hitx1arp. I suppose I could make my visit here rather short. 
First, let me say that I appreciate very much the opportunity on 
behalf of the Michigan Institute of Local Government in appearing 
before you gentlemen. I would like further to explain that the job of 
appearing here was handed to me at a rather late date, and as you 
know, Congressman, I came into possession of the material rather late 
and consequently I have been unable to cover all of the material as 
thoroughly as I would like and make such a report as I would like to 
make at this time. 

However, I have here some general comments that I would like to 
make, and if I might have the indulgence of the committee because of 
the shortness of time to furnish perhaps later on something for the 
record that would be a little more complete—— 

Mr. Fountain. We would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Hix1arp. I will read what I have prepared here, and I have a 
limited number of copies that I will leave with you. 

First, I would like to explain to you the nature and character of the 
Michigan Institute of Local Government. 
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The Michigan Institute of Local Government is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration having as association members the Michigan Sheriffs’ Associa- 
tion, Michigan Association of County Clerks, Michigan Association 
of County Treasurers, Michigan Association of wean! of Deeds, 
Prosecuting Attorneys’ Association of Michigan, Michigan Associa- 
tion of County School Administrators, Michigan Association of Coun- 
ty Drain Commissioners, County Road Association of Michigan, Mich- 
igan Probate & Juvenile County Judges Association, cee Cir- 
cuit Judges Association, and Michigan State Association of Super- 
visors, and having as county members each paying substantial fees for 
membership, 49 Michigan counties. 

Thirty-three years ago I first became county clerk. At that time 
I became very familiar with what appeared to be the general trend in 
local government at that time, that something like a slow-consuming 
disease, bit by bit, of local government, was being taken away from the 
officials of local government, passed on to higher levels of government, 
particularly State government in the areas in which we operate as 
county officials. 

I believe that the same trend has been going on, as you well know, for 
the last 25 years at least, with reference to the activities of Federal 
Government as applied to State and local government. 

I would like to state further to you the aim of the Michigan Institute 
of Local Government, and what I read to you here is taken from the 
constitution and bylaws of the institute : 

To aid in preserving and maintaining the democratic principles of local self- 
government, to study the problems of all local governmental units, * * * to fos- 
ter, encourage, and make possible the improvement of local government, and ad- 
ministration in Michigan, * * * by rendering such general and special services to 


local government officers, boards, and agencies as may be deemed advisable; and 
by fostering civic consciousness among the citizens of Michigan, * * *. 


The quotes are from the articles of association. It maintains a 
permanent staff. 

I would like to add in addition to that, that one of the principal 
fields in which the Michigan Institute of Local Government is presently 
operating is in the field of education in government. As perhaps you 
gentlemen have all ready recognized, in the field of education there is 
little or nothing in the textbooks in use from primary schools to colleges 
on the subject of local government. Very little can be found to which 
the student can turn to learn the actual workings of government at its 
local levels. 

So through a series of meetings, we called them senior government 
days, and educational panel discussions at colleges before students of 
government and political science, the institute has been attempting 
to carry on a program of education so these people will have some 
knowledge at least of the workings of their local government. 

That has been carried on through short courses of instruction, in 
connection with Michigan State University, for teachers of govern- 
ment and newly elected government officials, and senior government 
students as I said before, in high schools and also in colleges. 

I have these comments that are very brief. We believe first that 
the local government is the foundation for all self-government, and 
the weakening of it means the weakening of the whole structure and 
that its destruction would eventually mean the end of self-government. 

22065—58—pt. 2——4 
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2. That since the local units are the creatures of the State, any 
encroachment of the Federal Government upon the sovereignty of the 
States means the weakening of the local government. 

3. That all grants-in-aid in connection with Federal programs 
benefiting local units of government should be channeled through the 
respective States, following the general pattern of Federal aid to local 
roads, and that in such programs the Federal Government should not 
deal directly with the local units unless there is no State agency to 
deal with. 

4. That any additional form of Federal aid to schools, no matter how 
carefully guarded against Federal control initially, will eventually 
bring contro] with the money and we, therefore, oppose any such forms 
of additional aid to schools. We agree “that State and local govern- 
ments ought to and can take care of primary and secondary school 
needs. 

5. That by the repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the last 20 years or so that Court has greatly en- 
larged Federal authority and diminished State control and has been 
breaking down one of the most important parts of our check and 
balance system and that insofar as it can, Se oaeans should confine 
the Court to the function of interpreting the law, leaving to Congress 
alone the function of making law. 

6. While we appreciate the difficulties involved, we believe there 
should be a continuous effort on all three levels to allocate tax sources 
so that on the Federal, State, and local levels there will be sufficient 
resources to provide each with the necessary funds with which to oper- 
ate so that the present duplication can be eliminated and further 
duplication avoided. 

GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


2. We believe that there has been a tendency to seize upon the al- 
leged failure of some local unit or some State government to effec- 
tively meet a problem as an excuse for centralization of authority 
when those failures have involved but a very small minority. 

3. We believe that as to any grant-in-aid program the Federal Gov- 
ernment should fix minimum standards and leave administrative re- 
sponsibility with the State and local governments. 

5. (a) Our State would be able to continue any of the programs and 
willing to do so as to those programs with which the State is in ac- 
cord but we believe that the withdrawal of the Federal Government 
should be coincidental with the withdrawal from sufficient tax sources 
to support the program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


1. We do not believe that the Kestnbaum Commission recommenda- 
tion has had any particular impact upon State or local government in 
the State of Michigan thus far. 

2. and 3. In general we are in accord with the recommendations of 
the Kestnbaum Commission. In a very few instances we are not in 
accord—for instance, we are not in agreement with the Commission’s 
recommendation for centralization of State governmental control in 
the executive office. 
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We agree that the fact the National Government has not legislated 
on a given matter in a field of concurrent power should not bar State 
action. We further believe that when Congress has acted in a given 
field but has not covered a problem that arises in a State, the legisla- 
ture of that State should be able to meet that problem so long as the 
State act is not in conflict with any Federal legislation and Congress 
has not specifically claimed complete jurisdiction. 

We Pelane that the exemption of interest on State and local bonds 
from Federal taxes should be continued. 

We agree that whenever possible decisions to spend and decisions 
to tax should be made at the same governmental] level. 

We agree that in general the National Government should exercise 
caution in imposing requirements affecting State organization. 

We agree that the National Government ought to inaugurate a 
broad system of payments in lieu of property taxes to the local gov- 
ernments. 

The Federal role in grant-in-aid programs should be limited to 
financing and consultation. When direction is included, duplication 
of effort as well as increased costs usually result. 

The growth of Federal programs has more often than not been en- 
couraged by Federal bureaus. States have been promised help before 
they, themselves, recognized any need. 

State and local government should have complete responsibility on 
grant-in-aid programs: 

By surrendering tax areas—probably lower income rates—the State 
could take over Federal relief. 

7A. A test should be necessity for defense, transportation, etc. 

III. Unemployment.—Small business now has to make out two sets 
of forms under the unemployment program, one set and most of the 
money goes to the State, another long form with a small payment goes 
to the Federal agency. 

IV. All emergency programs should be subjected to strict applica- 
tion of Federal responsibility for conditions which need correcting. 
Agricultural marketing is a Federal responsibility, possibly, because 
no State has a self-contained market. Airport construction is justi- 
fied solely because of defense needs. Much of the civil-defense pro- 
gram could well be eliminated. 

Here in Michigan the emergency hospital program where hundreds 
of beds are stored away in some warehouse is a needless expense. On 
Federal aid to hospital construction the aid is seldom needed. In 
Ingham County all the Federal hospital aid went to Lansing, none 
went to Mason; yet Mason raised a half million dollars and will have 
adequate hospital facilities before Lansing does with its Federal-aid 
program. There is little justification for Federal aid for slum clear- 
ance. The Federal Government did not cause the condition, nor 
should the Federal Government provide money to correct it. 

In general the Federal Government should confine its activities and 
its grant-in-aid activities to areas governed by national defense, 
transportation, and communication needs. There is no need in the 
counties for Federal aid on bridges spanning small creeks and drains 
on a county highway system. Federal highway money should be 
spent only on routes needed for national defense. 
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I would like to elaborate on that just a little. I believe if the Fed- 
eral Government, the Congress, if you please, by act, would inaugurate 
some sort of a plan for payment of moneys to local governments in lieu 
of taxes, that it woid set a pattern for States to follow. I would 
like to give you an example of what is happening in our own county, 
for instance. 

The only place the county has to go for money with which to op- 
erate is to the real estate and personal properties of our county. 
Michigan State University—now we love it, we like it, and they have 
got a great football team, I want you to understand that—but they 

ave grown in the years since the war from a total student population 
of approximately 5,000 to now bordering on 20,000. 

It is an agricultural college. The college has purchased—I will say 
university now, because it has just recently been made a university as 
you know—they have bought up several miles of very valuable real 
estate south of the original college campus. 

The county has the problem of servicing, between 19, I believe it 
is, and 20,000 students, and about 3,000 instructors and maintenance 
people employed at the college—we have the business of services for 
those people with no taxes coming from this property. 

As an example of a proposal that has recently been made, in order 
to encourage national fraternities to come to Michigan State Uni- 
versity, the college has even come out with the proposal they would 
furnish the land upon which to build fraternity houses, college-owned 
land, if you please, the college maintaining title to the property and 
offering to go into the banking business and aid these fraternities in 
financing their houses and in case the fraternity fails to pay and the 
college, of course, had to foreclose, they would get the house and the 
real estate. 

The college has gone into the hotel business. They have gone into 
the restaurant business on quite a scale. They have chased all the 
restaurants out of the city of East Lansing, and are damaging the hotel 
business. 

I am not saying that is all bad, don’t misunderstand me, but I am 
saying there is a great source of revenue there upon which the county 
might be able to get a tax levy if it was in the hands of private in- 
dividuals. 

So I believe if the Federal Government, if the Congress, if you 
please, would inaugurate a system of payment in lieu of taxes, it would 
set the pattern for States and Michigan certainly is one of the great 
offenders because they do own a considerable amount of State property 
in upper Michigan, as well as the college property that I just men- 
tioned. 

We are immediately, of course, the sufferers of that particular 
special situation there. But there are other areas of Michigan that 
have less population than we do, less tax resources, that are placed in 
a bad situation because of the great amount of both Federal and State 
lands that are owned within the county. 

I also would like to, if I may, make some comments. I will repeat 
again I haven’t been able to review all of the material that was sent 
me, and I want to thank your chairman here for sending me this ma- 
terial, it is most interesting. I have been very deeply interested in 
the cause of local government for these many years, and I want to 
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compliment the Congress and your committee in particular, for taking 
the interest that you are taking in this matter. 

There is one section that I am particularly concerned about, and I 
believe it is the section that has to do with—well, I’m sorry, I don’t 
seem to have it marked, but it has to do with the Federal Government, 
I believe it is worded something like this: That they would refuse 
aid—I’m sorry I can’t find it now, but anyway it pointed up to this 
sort of asituation. In case the Federal Government felt, and I assume 
that once you gentlemen get through with your recommendations and 
such legislation grows out of it as is felt to be APD EC REIN, then the ad- 
ministration of any of these matters would fall within some bureau or 
some commission of the Federal Government over which you would 
have no control, am I right in that? 

Mr. Founratn. Very probably. 

Mr. Hitu1arp. In one of the recommendations it seems that there 
was some decision to be left in someone’s hands, and it wasn’t stated 
exactly who was to make the decision, as to whether or not a certain 
unit of Government had any cause for continued existence. 

That is a dangerous situation. If there is any legislation passed by 
Congress, it seems to me, or by the State, or by any other responsible 
body that would leave the decision for such matters as that in the hands 
of some bureau or commission, after you gentlemen have passed on, 
and are out of your jobs, and perhaps are out of this life, it seems to 
me that is getting on very dangerous ground, 

Mr. Fountain. I think you are referring to the recommendations 
of the Kestnbaum Commission. 

Mr. Hitu1arp. It is in this book that I have here. 

I would like to say further, too, that I believe this: While I in my 
capacity as county clerk, don’t have a whole lot to do with the matter 
of grants-in-aid, but what little observation I have made, it seems to 
me this: That if the Federal Government would retract on some of 
its restrictions, and some of its, well, we'll say minimum require- 
ments, and so forth, and leave the administration of Federal funds, 
grants, if you please, in the hands of local officials, to meet local con- 
ditions, and those who know the local conditions and situations the 
best, I believe you would get a greater value out of your dollar. I 
have this one example. I heard a statement made before our board 
of supervisors by the director of our welfare department. 

It seems there is some part, and I am not wholly familiar with it, 
of the Federal grant program, as regards to welfare, that requires 
that the money be turned over to these people in the form of a check, 
and that investigators, social workers contact the recipient, they talk 
with them, they find out what their rent is, they find out what the 
doctor bills are, whether or not they have any chronic illness, and 
so on and so forth—drug bills and what have you. 

Under the requirements of the Federal regulations they are re- 
quired to turn cash over to these people, and then they begin to get 
calls on the telephones from doctors and drugstores and grocery stores 
and landlords who rent them property, complaining they are not 
getting their money, when the people have been allocated money to 
take care of just that sort of an expense. 

So I believe particularly in that respect that if something could be 
done, if they are going to continue the practice of grant-in-aid, and 
I assume it will continue in some form or other, that if some of the 
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restrictions and some of the devices could be softened a little to give 
more authority in the local people, I think you would find it would 
work better. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have in mind any particular restrictions? 

Mr. Hiixirarp. I have the one that I mentioned, the requirement 
being that the people be paid in cash, and they are not paying their 
bills, after the situation has been analyzed. 

They have been allocated money for those specific purposes. 

Mr. Fountain. May I interrupt you a minute. I think Dr. Gold- 
berg has an observation to make. 

r. GorpserG. In that connection, sir, I believe the States may 
now elect to arrange for the payment of medical care costs by voucher, 
or direct payment to the physician and hospital, in lieu of a cash pay- 
ment. 

That has been changed in recent years. 

Mr. Hruxr1arp. I am glad to know that, because I recently heard a 
complaint on the part of our welfare director; he was having some 
difficulty along that line. 

I believe the fault, certainly I think I can say this positively as 
regards the relationship between our State government, the State 
ohrcee and our local governments in Michigan, that I think one 
of the faults, if I might say, in grant-in-aid programs, is the failure 
on the part of the supergovernment, so to speak, to place and repose 
confidence in the local officials who should have full authority in the 
administration of those funds. 

That seems to be our trouble. All the State aid that comes into 
our county, comes in as earmarked money, it must be spent for a 
specific purpose. It cannot be spent for anything else. 

In other words, if you get too much money for roads, and your 
welfare load is high, the board of supervisors, no confidence is reposed 
in the board of supervisors or other county officials to say they don’t 
need it on highways this year, we need it on welfare, or public health 
if we have a considerable epidemic—the board of supervisors or other 
local authority has no choice at all except to spend the money for 
the cause that it comes into the county for, it is earmarked. 

I believe perhaps the same rule might be applied to grants from 
the Federal Government. If there could be some letting down of 
the bars, and the restrictions and conditions under which it is paid, 
I think possibly you might get a little better administration of it, 
and perhaps more value out of your dollar. 

I want to thank you again for the pM of appearing here. 
I have some material I would like to leave with you to show you 
some of the operations of the Institute of Local Government. You 
can look at it at your leisure. If hia don’t care to look at it too much, 
the wastebasket you will find handy. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you. 

Mr. Hitxiarp. I do that because I would like you to know some- 
thing about the activities of the Institute of Local Government and 
what it is attempting to do. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you ae much, Mr. Hilliard. The com- 
mittee is very happy to get the benefit of your many years of ex- 


perience, not only as county clerk, but in the entire field of local 
government. Mr. Michel. 
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Mr. Micuer. Mr. Hilliard, in item 3, on the first page of your 
prepared statement, I would expect that a State legislator would have 
that position, or would take that position, but as one holding a more 
local type office, I’m wondering why you take that position. 

Mr. Huitx1arp. Well, understand that this is not necessarily my 
personal position. You see, the recommendations that we have here 
and the comments came out of a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Michigan Institute of Local Government, made up of a number 
of different officials. I want you to clearly understand all of the 
things in here are not my personal opinion. 

However, I do agree, r don’t believe we could expect the Federal 
Government in all cases to deal with every local government, every 
little village, city, township, county that might be in need of or be 
eligible for State aid. I think probably in the matter, as an economical 
measure, I think probably it should be channeled through some State 
agency. 

Tae Meow: Would the mayor of Detroit, for instance, subscribe 
to this? 

Mr. Hiixu1arp. He would not. The large metropolitan centers don’t 
want to have to rely upon some State agency; I agree with you. 

Mr. Micuev. But then moving from the city level, then, to the county 
level, you would say from that point on, then, they would resent any 
city official going directly to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Hixt1arp. Let me say this: I appreciate the fact that there are 
cities in the United States that are larger than some States, and whose 

roblems are as complex as some States. Perhaps some sort of a popu- 
ation limit or specification should be set up in the Federal statute. 

Perhaps cities above a certain size, or something of that sort, or with 
a certain assessed value, might deal directly with the Federal Govern- 
ment. I can understand that there is a real problem there. There is 
no other part of Michigan except Detroit and the metropolitan area of 
Detroit that would be concerned over this matter at all. 

I sat here in your meeting earlier this morning, and I heard the 
mayor of the city of Chicago. I know, not from firsthand, of course, 
but I know what problems could exist in cities like New York City and 
Chicago and San Francisco and other large metropolitan centers across 
the Nation. I realize that is a problem. 

Mr. Micuer. Are you familiar, Mr. Hilliard, with those experi- 
ments now being carried on in Dade County, Fla., and Toronto, is it, 
Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotppere. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Where there is a new unit of government in effect, 
regional, or at least axpertmenting with the regional system, where 
there are a multitude of problems in a metropolitan area? 

Mr. Hitxr1arp. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Micuex. I would suspect representing, or at least speaking for 
groups of county officials, they would probably be opposed to merg- 
ing their counties or township units into some other unit larger than 
the county unit. 

Mr. Hittiarp. Well, for certain specific purposes, I think that is 
done, that is being done in Michigan. For instance, we have a certain 
problem developing in the area of Lansing. Lansing sits in the ex- 
treme northwest corner of Ingham County. ° 
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It is 1 mile from one county line and 8 miles from the other, and it 
it spilling over into the 2 bordering counties. 

Mr. Micuet. So now the counties are planning together ? 

Mr. Hiiiarp. In other words, they have a joint planning commis- 
sion made up of the three counties. 

Mr. Micuet. But it does not interfere with each county’s operation ? 
It isa means of coordinating their activities? 

Mr. Hiu1arp. If there are problems common to 2 or 3 units of gov- 
ernment, such as I mentioned here, and if something could be set up 
or taken care of somewhat in Michigan by a law providing for the 
creation of metropolitan areas, in which 2 or more townships com- 
bined together, or cities or villages, and so on, for the purpose of water 
and sewer disposal and fire protection and police protection and so on, 
that has happened. 

In fact, we have several of those metropolitan areas operating in 
Michigan now. They are set up for specific purposes, leaving the 
enesnes units of government to take care of the general affairs of 
the unit. 

Mr. Micuet. I presume your reference to payment in lieu of prop- 
erty taxes concerns only those areas where the Federal Government 
definitely has an interest such as that land-grant college I believe you 
cited in Michigan. 

It certainly wouldn’t apply to the University of Michigan, which 
is strictly a State university ? 

Mr. Hitu1arp. No; I am not thinking so much in terms there either 
of the Federal Government. I simply use that as an illustration to 
point up this sort of a situation here that I thought if the Federal 
Government by some act would set the pattern, then perhaps the 
State would come along and follow suit. 

I do realize the fact in many States of the Union they are quite 
concerned over the amount of property that is presently owned by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Micuex. Let’s turn that around. Do you suppose if the States 
made the initial step, the Federal Government might follow suit? 

Mr. Hicxir1arp. Well, the thing I am trying to stress here is the fact 
I know through the National Association of County Officials they have 
been hammering for years to get some sort of payment in lieu of taxes 
in areas in States in which the Federal Government owns a consider- 
able amount of territory, and feeling that there is the demand that is 
pretty well being made across the Nation, I felt perhaps there might 
be some inclination on the part of the Federal Congress to do some- 
thing about it, and if they did, certainly it would set the pattern for 
the State. 

We are trying to do it in the State. Weare not sleeping on the job; 
the commission isn’t. 

Mr. Micuet. That is all. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Hilliard, just 1 or 2 questions. 

I think the particular recommendation of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion you had in mind during the course of your testimony about the 
abolition of local units is item 9 on page 3 of our committee print 
which says: “The National Government should carefully scrutinize 
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its grant-in-aid and other expenditure policies to make sure it does 
not improvidently prolong the lives of local units that have no excuse 
for being, or inadvertently add to the complexity of the existing 
patchwork of overlapping local jurisdictions.” 

Mr. Hiturarp. That is the one. 

Mr, Fountain. That would not give the National Government, of 
course, the authority to abolish local units. I think what they have 
in mind was that the Federal Government not continue grants-in-aid 
which make it possible or give encouragement to the continuation of 
local units which might ultimately be abolished or consolidated. 

Mr. Hitxi1arp. I can see what their thinking was, that is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. And in connection with that, item 6, on page 2 of 
our compilation of the Commission’s recommendations and major 
statements, states that the Commission : 

Directs attention to the need for more State leadership, for more local home 


rule, for fewer and stronger local units, for the better utilization of the counties, 
and for the development of solutions to the crucial problems of metropolitan 


areas. 

I believe you said your State would be willing to continue those 
programs with which it is in accord. 

Are you able to identify specific existing grant-in-aid programs 
which in your judgment the Michigan Legislature might desire to 
discontinue ? 

Mr. Hixx1arp. I don’t know as they would care to discontinue any 
of them. If I had the say of it, I can think of some that I personally 
would discontinue, yes. 

But I’m not the one who has the say. 

Mr. Fountain. You are thinking in terms of reality ? 

Mr. Hiuu1arp. Yes. At this time I have no idea they would care 
to discontinue any of them. 

Mr. Fountatn. Would you identify those which you personally 
think ought to be discontinued ? 

Mr. Hiurarp. Yes. I question the advisability of the allotment 
of funds as set forth in the sheet that I have, in looking to some ways 
to practiceeconomy. Itisasmall item. You fellows down in Wash- 
ington think in terms of billions and millions, and I think in terms of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. That is as far as my thinking 

oes. 

’ Mr. Founrarn. I might say in connection with that observation 
that I was in that same position when I was in the State legislature. 
When I got to Washington I found out they dealt in billions instead 
of thousands and millions. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Hir11arp. I checked some of these items here. Library serv- 
ices. We’re spending a considerable amount of money in our county 
to support a county library. We have well-to-do people once in a 
while who leave hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars for 
library purposes, Let them continue to do it. 

I can’t see any reason. I don’t know what library services means, 
but I don’t know whether we are getting any of that money or not. 
Should we get some of that library money out of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams? 

Mr. Founratn. You may be getting it. It is intended to assist 
rural libraries, 
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Mr. Hiu1arp. Whatever we are getting is so insignificant compared 
to the overall program, you might as well save the $3 million set up 
for the 1958 budget, and put it on debentures or something. 

Mr. Fountatn. Now the cities are considering asking for some 
assistance for their libraries. 

Mr. Hiu1arp. Frankly, I suppose I shouldn’t—Congressman, I 
suppose I shouldn’t be talking about some of these things at all. 

Mr. Fountarn. You have had quite a bit of experience. We want 
the benefit of your thinking. 

Mr. Hitx1arp. From where I sit in Mason, some of these things look 
ridiculous to me. In large metropolitan areas maybe they are ex- 
tremely important. In our town out there I can’t see the sense of it. 

Maternal and child health, what does it mean, what is it for? I 
would cut it out. If it got to the point where mothers can no longer 
raise their babies, we’ve got a considerable health department in our 
county that is running for the size of our county up to what I con- 
sider a considerable amount, up to $175,000 a year. 

We have nurses in that department going around looking at ex- 
pectant mothers, warning them how they should feed their babies, 
bring them up, and all that sort of thing. It is going on, I suppose 
we get a little Federal aid out of it, but I think it 1s insignificant 
compared to the total budget. 

Another few thousand dollars on top of the $175,000 budget we 
have now isn’t a drop in the bucket. But it would really mean some- 
thing here if this $16,500,000 could be saved by the Federal Govern- 
ment and put over in building sputnik, or something; that is what 
they are talking about now, or on Federal defense, or some other 
place where it might be infinitely of greater value. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other programs you would recom- 
mend be discontinued ? 

Mr. Hiiurarp. Well, there are several of them here I could—well, 
hospital survey and construction. The city of Lansing, that is a 
considerable city in our part of the State, received some Federal 
grant. They started out on a fund drive for some better than $4 
million to build additions onto, or new hospitals, in the sum of 3. 

They haven’t yet built their hospitals. The drive was put on 
some 3 or 4 years ago. The little town Mason is already on the way 
with a hospital that it started a drive for early this summer and raised 
$450,000 without any Federal grant, and they are going to build their 
hospital, and then will have it built before Lansing even gets a 
foundation built. 

I don’t know, I can understand that perhaps in certain areas per- 
haps hospital construction, a survey might be necessary. I figure the 
small amount—there again the small amount that could possibly be 
allotted to a city the size of Lansing in comparison to the total amount 
of money that was solicited for the purposes, I think you better save 
it, put it some place else. 

Mr. Fountain. Let me ask you this question: Do you think it would 
be a good idea for the Members of Congress to do a little bit more 
investigating and consulting with local people before they vote for 
a lot of these programs ? 

Mr. Hiui1arp. I think it would be a fine thing if they did—a very 
fine thing. 

Mr. Fountain. Just one other question 
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Mr. Hixi1arp. You know, if you could do this: I know you are busy 
fellows, and I don’t know how you would do it, but if there is some 
way or other you could get out a letter or questionnaire from time to 
time to your people, or not to all of them, of course, you couldn’t do 
that, but to a cross-section of your people, asking them definite ques- 
tions on certain important matters before Congress, or that may be 
before Congress, I think you would find it would be very helpful to 
you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Just for record purposes, since you mentioned it, 
title V, part 1, of the Social Security Act, dealing with maternal and 
child health services, states the purpose to be: 


To enable each State to extend and improve services for promoting the health 
of mothers and children, especially in rural areas and in areas suffering from 
severe economic distress, an appropriation of $16,500,000 a year is authorized 
for grants to States with State plans approved by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare. 

Many of these small sums are designed to stimulate local interest 
and participation. Whether that is advisable or not in many of these 
fields is, of course, a debatable matter. 

Mr. Hiiir1arp. Could I say I am sorry I am holding up some other 
people here, and I ought to get out of here, I know, but it is my think- 
ing that the holding out on the part of the Federal Government of 
certain of the grant-in-aid programs is weakening local government. 

Mr. Fountain. Will you explain why? 

Mr. Hiturarp. If the father always has his pocketbook open for the 
son to get his hands into, he might grow up to be the sort of chap that 
never wanted to go to work and earn a dollar for himself. 

If the Federal Government is going to continue to hand out grant- 
in-aid programs, expanding the ones that are already here, and per- 
haps adding new ones later, then you are going to weaken local units 
of government just by the amount that you offer them, because it looks 
to—and I’ve heard this said on my own board of supervisors if you 
please, by responsible people—well, the money is there, if we don’t 
take it somebody else w ih, we might as well get it. 

So here is what happened in our area. We had a little flood area 
around Lansing. Some fellow in the real-estate business sold the lots 
off down in the river flats there 40 or 50 years ago, 50 cents down, the 
rest when you catch him, and they had a lot of shacks built down there. 

Now the amount of money the county put in it, I think the Fed- 
eral Government is going to pay 60 percent and the county 40—for 
the amount the county, itself, put in, it could have gone in there and 
bought up all that property and gone back several blocks from the 
river and built some dikes and everybody would have been happy. 
They would have cleaned out a bad situation and they would have had 
a flood basin. 

As it was, they said they have to get the money quick, they got 
$40,000 county and $60,000 Federal money, so all they did was in- 
crease the height of the river, and so now they have water standing 
there until it soaks in the ground. 

So I say, to grab and grab quick, because the Federal money is 
there, it costs the county $40,000 to do a job that has been a detriment 
ever since to that particular area. 

So my thinking is that perhaps in some instances, and in many 
instances, I think if Federal grants were at least threatened to be 
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taken away, I think you would see a little different attitude on the 
part of your local government. 

But as long as the grandpa is there with the open pocketbook, and 
everybody can get their hand into it and make a grab, they are not 
going to try to do things for themselves. It may take a lot of study 
to find out who can and who will, I don’t know, Congressman. 

Mr. Founratn. You have made some pertinent observations. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Hilliard, for coming. 

Mr. Hi1arp. Thank you for your attention. 


ComMENtTs, C. Ross HImriArD, INGHAM COUNTY CLERK AND VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE MICHIGAN INSTITUTE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, INGHAM, COUNTY, MASON, 
MIcH. 


9. Commission recommendation or statement (Commission report, p. 49). The 
National Government should carefully scrutinize its grant-in-aid and other 
expenditure policies to make sure that it does not improvidently prolong the 
lives of local units, that have no excuse for being, or inadvertently add to the 
complexity of the existing patchwork of overlapping local jurisdictions. 

Comments: This should be approached with extreme caution. To enact legis- 
lation which would allow any, or some bureau or commission to determine what 
policies would—‘“improvidently prolong the lives of local units—” would be 
extreme dangerous. Who will make the decisions? What is to be used as a 
standard? 

10. Commission recommendation or statement (Commission report, p. 45). 
The National Government has an obligation to overhaul policies and adminis- 
trative arrangements that impede action by the States to strengthen their own 
administration. 

Comments: I am not sure that I understand what is meant by the above. It 
is my feeling that Federal-aid highway program should be confined to defense 
highways only. Granting of aid to expand highway systems to increase resort 
travel and other nondefense purposes should be heavily restricted, leaving such 
highway construction up to the States. 

Section N. Welfare: Suggest that aid to the blind, handicapped, dependent 
children, etc., be combined at the administrative level in order to avoid dupli- 
cation of benefits and to reduce or remove restrictions and minimum standards 
leaving more authority at the administrative level. 

General comments in re grants-in-aid. 

In general, it is my opinion, grant-in-aid programs should be gradually re- 
duced, with some being discontinued entirely. Some of the programs which it is 
felt might be discontinued are: child welfare services; hospital and medical 
facilities survey and construction; library services; maternal and child health; 
training public welfare personnel; vocational education. 

It is also felt that material reduction could and should be made in the 
following: Donation of surplus agricultural commodities; highway construction 
(confined to defense highways only); old-age assistance (seems that should 
show a reduction instead of increase as social security takes over); school 
lunch (could gradually be decreased over a period of years until ultimate 
discontinuance). 


Mr. Fountarn. Mayor Dillon. 

The next witness is Mayor Joseph E. Dillon, St. Paul, Minn. 
We are very happy to have you with us, Mayor. 

You may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH E. DILLON, MAYOR, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Dit0on. I am delighted to be here. 

St. Paul is one-half of the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and is located in the county of Ramsey. 

St. Paul has a population of approximately 335,000, and Ramsey 
County has a population of 450,000. 
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The city of Minneapolis has approximately 550,000 people, and the 
entire Twin City metropolitan area comprises 1,250,000 people. 

I give you the above geographical facts so that you can relate my 
statement to my experiences in working in government for the past 
3% years in this urban area. I think at the outset I should tell you 
I am no expert in intergovernmental relations. I am still a novice. 
However, if the committee feels it worthwhile, I should like to relate 
to the four fields of general inquiry in which your committee is 
desirous of receiving information. 

We in St. Paul have made some progress in solving our urban gov- 
ernment problem. I might say I agree with the general statement 
that our cities, our urban areas, are the major governmental problem 
in the United States today. 

In the city of St. Paul, the mayor is automatically the chairman 
of the county board, so that he acts as the bridge between the city 
government and the county government. In addition to that, in the 
‘Twin City area we have a metropolitan airport which serves both the 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and is financially supported by 
both, on an assessed valuation. We take the assessed valuation of the 
two cities, and it works out 60 percent Minneapolis, 40 percent St. 
Paul. That is how we figure out how to pay the bill at the end of the 
year. That was done under an act of the State legislature of the 
State of Minnesota. 

We also have a sanitary disposal system, serving the entire area. 
The mayor of St. Paul serves on both of these boards, both on the 
airport board and on the sanitary board. 

In addition to that, in the city of St. Paul the mayor is the overall 
civil defense director. He, further, — all members of the 
housing and redevelopment authority, which is charged with housing, 
redevelopment and urban renewal. By virtue of that appointment, 
and because of natural interest, he works very closely with that 
authority. 

In the field of welfare, the a in his position as chairman of the 
county board, appoints all members of the quasi-independent welfare 
board, and is charged with the responsibility of reviewing and super- 
vising the welfare budget presented once a year. 

I mention the above facts because in my analysis of the report to 
the President of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations of 
June 1955, under part II of that report, I determine the above sections 
as those sections most important to our city as compared to our State 
government. 

Further, I have analyzed the questionnaire sent out by this com- 
mittee, and its addendum outlining the Federal grants-in-aid to State 
and local governments, and I have determined that, in my judgment, 
these are the ones which are most important to the city of St. Paul. 

Mr. Micuen. Mayor, if I might interrupt at that point: 

How are the members of the airport board or authority appointed ? 

Mr. Drton. That is very interesting. The relationship between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul is kind of a cute answer to that. 

There are nine members to the board. The city of St. Paul ap- 
points four, and the city of Minneapolis appoints four, the mayors of 
both cities, without going into detail. 
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Now, we come to the ninth man. The law actually states the ninth 
man is appointed by the Governor, and he must come from an area out- 
side of the radius of 25 miles from city hall; he has to come from that 
far away. 

The sanitary board is the same way; equal distribution from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; the chairman appointed by the Governor of 
the State, and he must come from a county not contiguous with 
the two metropolitan counties. He is supposed to be neutral. 

Mr. Micuet. This airport board or authority is specifically set up by 
the legislature for Minneapolis and St. Paul? 

Mr. Duton. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there a vehicle set up for another airport authority, 
say, for Rochester, Minn. ? 

Mr. Dizton. The Twin Cities are the only major metropolitan areas. 
The other large city is the city of Duluth. They are kind of on the end 
of everything. There is not too much air travel up there. It is 
primarily an Air Force base. They don’t have the financial problem, 
as the Air Force built it. 

We actually come to the States later, in my answer here, but I can 
bring it out now, that we are talking about. 

Actually, our staff is larger and far superior to the State staff. I 
mean our technical people, engineers, auditors, and accountants, and 
airport directors, are far superior to the State staff. We pay rela- 
tively little attention to the State of Minnesota, although under the 
act we have to go through the State, as you know. Only once in the 
history of the MAC, in 1948, since it was founded, only once have we 
gotten any funds from the State of Minnesota, and that was last year. 
We have depended upon our own funds and on the CAA, although we 
do pay—we, I mean the airlines, and everyone who uses the airport, 
of course, give all the State the funds, because that is where they get the 
gasoline tax. We haven’t complained too much. It goes to building 
up the airports in our State, and when you are in a position like we 
are in Minnesota, where we are in one metroplitan area in the whole 
State, you have to be more careful than if you are in a State where 
there are many metropolitan areas. If we don’t get along with them, 
we are sunk. 

I have attempted to relate my answers to the questionnaire which I 
received and also to the Kestnbaum report. 

I determined in our area, in the city of St. Paul, now, the major 
aspects of the Kestnbaum Commission report would be civil aviation, 
civil defense, highways, urban renewal development, and health and 
welfare. I was thinking of those when I wrote this, and then I took 
the questionnaire which you gentlemen pass out to prospective wit- 
nesses, and taking the four subheadings of grant-in-aid, recommen- 
dations of the Commission, intergovernmental relations, other than 
grant-in-aid, and emerging problems, and tried to work on it on 
that basis. 

I think in speaking for myself and for the group I work with I 
would say, generally speaking, we are satisfied with the Federal role 
in existing grants, both from the matter of principle and matter of 
handling. If I were going to be dissatisfied with it, it would not be 
generally, it would be something specific, and of course nothing is per- 
fect, so that necessarily would not have a valid objection to it. 
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In answer to the question, “To what extent has the growth of Fed- 
eral programs in fields traditionally considered State and local respon- 
sibility Hea due to the failure of the State and localities to act,” I 
would say that it has not been due, really, to the failure of the States 
and localities to act, but has been due to the inability of the municipal- 
ities to act, and a lack of interest on the part of the States in solving 
their urban problems. 

I think this is due, in the main, to the changing complexion of our 
Government. With the increase in population, with the increase in 
transportation facilities, with the increase in media of communication, 
our interests have become national and, in many instances, interna- 
tional, in nature, and our people are beginning to think in a national 
scope rather than in a local or a State scope. This I do not think is 
necessarily bad. This, I think, is merely a continuing development 
in the constantly growing American system of development. 

I think the present ar ‘rangement whereby the Federal Government 
shares administrative responsibility for programs with State and 
local governments is a sound principle. 

Oh, yes, one could say that it would be better if the complete respon- 
sibility for the program were given to the municipality receiving the 
aid, but really that would not be a fair system. I think that, subject 
to administrative procedure, the present system of Federal responsi- 
bility, working in a partnership with the local government and the 
State , governments, is a fair system. 

It is very difficult for urban officials, of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
when you go to the legislature to get them to think in urban terms. 
I think this: With the increase in population we have had, 
with the increase in immediate communications, many interests have 
become national in basis, and in some fields even international. Our 
people are beginning to think now in a national scope rather than a 
local or State scope. I don’t think that is necessarily bad. I think 
it is just a development in our American system of government; the 
government is bound to be different than it was in 1776, just taking 
the increase in population alone. I do think the present arrangement 
whereby the Federal Government shares administrative responsibility 
is a very sound one. I have worked very closely with the urban re- 
newal group, and very closely with the CAA and the airport. We 
don’t have any major complaints. 

Sometimes the system gets out of kilter, but mostly it is a question 
of personalities rather than a question of basic law. It is hard to 
work through bureaucratic system of government. It is hard to work 
through private enterprises that large, like the railroads or anything. 
You are not going to change it by any passage of any law. 

I certainly don’t blame the C ongress of the United States for setting 
up reasonable standards for the expenditure of the funds. I think 
you are entitled to do that. I think the local government, if it is 
going to share in that, should be expected to cooperate with those 
standards. 

The only ——— as far as specific complaint, we had, like on 
urban renewal, you get a plan adopted; you get it approved; like our 
regional offices here in C hicago. You get it approved, then you go 
back there and then the planning board or the engineering. or they 
will change a highway somewhere, it is really an insignificant change, 
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then you have to go all the way back through that redtape and it may 
tie it up 3 or 4 months. 

T don’t know how we can improve that, but that was the only thing 
I was thinking about. 

I think the present system of Federal responsibility, working in a 
partnership with the local government and the State government, is 
a fair system, and I would have no recommendation to change it. 

In answer to the inquiry as to whether there are any present grant- 
in-aid programs which I would like to see completely a State or local 
responsibility, I would say no. I think also in Minnesota one of the 
finest examples of cooperation between locals and national is the in- 
tercommunication system. It is working out excellently. It is brand- 
new; we have only built 9 miles under the new system, but we 
have a lot of land bought and we have a lot of right-of-way purchased 
and a lot of grading done. We have utterly no complaints on the 
way we are working on the highway system. 

Our urban renewal system is progressing satisfactorily. 

Mr. Cole, who I waasietend, is in town tonight making a speech, 
has sent out a questionnaire to many of the people in many of the cities 
in the United States not connected with the vpeanens to ask them 
how the redevelopment program is working in their area. He says 
it has been going for 9 years. There is not too much progress yet. 
When you think what urban renewal is in these towns, it is really a 
brand new form of government. We've got lots of things to learn 
and I know in our case we’ve made lots of mistakes of a mechanica 
nature. We made a lot of public relations mistakes, and it takes 
several years to get the thing rolling along. 

Our board started really in 1949, and I discount the year; 1957 is 
the first year in what we are making what I would say is any real 
progress. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have any projects underway now? 

Mr. Ditton. Yesterday—we just finally concluded today on the 
first sale of the land. It is a very large project for our city; when 

ou think of the size of our city, it is a very large project. We have 
it all cleared. We finally sold the first piece of land yesterday. We 
are doing so well we hope to take the Washington Senators away from 
you gentlemen in Washington if we can make the city look good 
enough. There is nobody here from Indianapolis, I don’t believe. 

In the field of civil aviation, we discussed that already, and I said 
I think the CAA is one of the finest administrative agencies in Wash- 
ington. We work very well with them and cooperate with their re- 
gional offices. They have regional offices, some for our region here 
in Kansas City, some in Omaha, and some in Chicago, but we have 
had no problem with them at all. 

In the field of water pollution, as you gentlemen know, the Con- 
gress passed the bill two sessions ago. It almost failed this last 
session. Then I didn’t realize it until today when I looked at this 
list you sent out on grants-in-aid you had appropriated $62 million, 
which was a considerable improvement over the previous appropri- 
ation. 

We don’t qualify, as you know, in big cities for that. I think our 
maximum, as we figure it out, our maximum under a plant expansion, 
which we shall have to do in the Twin Cities, will be $250,000. We 
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figure the plant expansion will cost upwards of $25 million, so we 
don’t qualify under the act. I don’t know whether we should or 
shouldn’t. This is part of the development. I don’t know why I 
should say we wouldn’t under water pollution. I think that is the 
way the history of the thing has grown up. We had this large Fed- 
eral grant, programs we have had particularly in the postwar period, 
but in our expansion, which we will find necessary in 1961, and which 
I say is going to cost upward of $25 million, we plan on using pri- 
marily our own system of financing, traditional system of munici- 
pal financing, based on real estate. 

I am on the county board, but I have never heard my executive 
secretary of the welfare board ever make any complaint about the 
system as it is operated, so I assume if there were very many, he 
would say something to me. Although I do believe if Federal grants 
were discontinued, there would be a simultaneous discontinuance of an 
equal amount of ’ Federal taxation, I would still make these com- 
ments. I don’t believe the State would be willing to raise sufficient 
revenues to continue the programs at the present level. 

Since I believe that the State would not be willing to raise suffi- 
cient revenues, it stands to reason that most of the programs would 
be terminated or substantially reduced in scope. 

In reply to question 6: “What would be the situation if Federal 
grants now made directly to the local government were terminated in 
such very important Silas as urban renewal, public housing and air- 
ort construction ?”, I do not believe that the city of St. Paul would 
be able to finance these programs alone for local revenue sources now 
available to it. It is likely that the cities would be given enabling 
power to enlarge their taxing powers, but enabling power is not tax- 
ing power, and it merely ena sles them to find sources of rev enue, new 
sources which are not available to the cities under present law. I do 
not believe that the State government would be likely to assume any 
more financial responsibility for the activities as mentioned above 
than it does at present. 

I believe [ have answered the question as to what would be the 
situation if an appropriate amount of Federal grants were termi- 
nated, in the above paragraph where I stated that I think it ex- 
tremely unlikely that such a theoretical system would work out to 
the advantage of the cities, if it worked out at all. 

I don’t believe our cities would be able to finance these programs 
alone from local revenue sources made available to them. I know 
in our meetings, of conferences of mayors, in talking with people 
who have been mayors for many years, and who I think are the 
leaders in the field, they have developed this theory: that really 
the cities are not only underrepresented in their State legislatures 
but they do not receive back from the State legislatures sufficient 
revenues to compensate for the amount of revenues they pay in. 

To give an example, up until the last year, the county of Ramsay 
used to pay in $10 million in gasoline State tax in the State of Minne- 
sota, and receive back zero. We changed it a little bit. We receive 
$1 million back. We feel this plays an important part, and the only 
way the major cities are going to get the fair representation they 
are entitled to is in the Congress of the United States. We have 
gotten it in the House—for many years in the House—because Mem- 
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bers of the House are from big cities, and secondly, the cities now 
will get a fair share of the tax dollar from the Senate. With this 
constant urbanization of our culture in the United States, more and 
more people are going to live in the cities, and the Senators are going 
to have to listen more closely, I believe, in my opinion, to the people 
who live in the cities. So I honestly believe the only one place where 
the cities get their fair share of the revenue which they contribute to 
the county, State, and National Government is out of the Congress 
of the United States. I see nothing wrong with that. 

What would happen ? 

I know what would happen in Minnesota, if many of these pro- 

rams were terminated, the State would give us the enabling power, 

ut enabling power isn’t taxing power. They wouldn’t give us the 
taxing power with it. This was before I was elected, but in 1949, 
the big cities committee of our State league of municipalities got to- 
gether and came up with an excellent idea. They thought we have a 
law in Minnesota forbidding sales tax; the cities don’t use sales taxes, 
but they came up with an excellent law. The attorney for the league 
wrote it, and everybody was very happy with it, and that would be 
to put a 1l-cent tax on cigarettes, which would be returned to the 
cities in the State of Minnesota. The legislature and the Governor 
thought that was an excellent law. They passed it, and took 100 
percent of the revenues. 

T don’t think we will be coming up with any more of those ideas. 
I don’t believe that there is any one test or any one criterion by which 
Congress can determine whether or not to continue any existing 
grant-in-aid program or undertake any new ones. I would say that 
this is a problem that calls for the exercise of just the law of prac- 
tical reasoning, in that basically “need,” in accordance with the exist- 
ing Government influence, would be the one general criterion to take 
into consideration. 

I subscribe quite fully with the theory of subsidiary in government 
which is in the Kestnbaum report in the introduction, which I studied 
in the school. 

I might say I minored in the university under Professor Anderson. 
I took my law services in political science school under Anderson. I 
think he would agree with this, too, the government closest to the 
level of the people should take care of the people’s primary needs, 
goals, and desires, if possible. 

If that local level can’t, you have to go to the State level. If that 
level can’t, the Federal Government must exercise jurisdiction in that 
field. ‘Therefore, I don’t believe you can answer that question in 1 
specific sentence or 1 specific paragraph. 

Rather, the answers must: be left to the individuals in office at any 
particular time to arrive at a reasonable solution. 

Mr. Founrarn. May | interrupt you at that point? What is your 
opinion as to whether or not local government should first go to the 
State for these things which they feel they need but cannot themselves 
provide before asking help from the Federal Government ? 

Mayor Ditton. Well, I can only quote from experience. Our ex- 
perience is poor in going to the State. We—the gentleman who is 
with me over there is our new director of our metropolitan planning 
commission, which took about five sessions to get. It has one-tent 
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of a mill levy on taxes. It only has advisory power. Our experience 
in working with the State legislature is very poor. Maybe just be- 
cause it has been poor, maybe that is why I, in Minnesota, and, say, 
Frank Sidler in Milwaukee, and some others, go to Washington, be- 
cause we don’t get anywhere when we go to our State legislature. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you think enough effort is made on the part of 
people in the urban areas to elect people to the State legislature who 
are most sympathetic with their point of view ? 

Mayor Dixton. Our legislators in Minesota are very fine, from the 
urban areas, but they are a distinct minority. 

We haven’t redistricted in Minnesota since 1913. So we are grossly 
underrepresented in the seniority that would apply. In a very rural 
area, it seems for one reason or another those fellows seem to build up 
more seniority than the fellows in the urban areas, and they generally 
end up as the chairmen of the committes. 

I don’t suppose our situation is any different from any other State, 
but it isn’t any better. We are not particularly a wealthy State in 
Minnesota, I suppose we are average, as the State doesn’t have any 
oil wells or anything like that which they can use. 

Mr. Fountain. It appears that mayors complain about being short- 
changed by the State in about the same manner that the governors 
complain about being shortchanged by Washington. 

Mayor Ditxon. Well, the governors, I can see their viewpoint, I 
suppose, because what Washington is doing I would say in my opinion 
is you are taking a large share of the revenue now and giving it back 
to the cities. 

You take some of these programs like urban renewal, which are so 
good now in the last 10 years. The cities, even New York City 
couldn’t have done it alone without Federal assistance. 

The State doesn’t give particular credit, and doesn’t participate in 
those to any great degree. I would suppose that is why they would 
say that. 

ere is another thing, too: You take in the form of government like 
we have, we have seven commissioners and all our various technical 
staff people. We work in government 365 days a year, just like you 
gentlemen do. 

So it is far easier for us to go and work with a congressional person 
or staff person than it is to go to work with the State. There are 3 
months, every 2 years. It is a crash project every 2 years, for the 
legislature to pass their major forms of legislation. Whatever you 
are interested in in the cities is really secondary to their primary goal 
of making up the State budget. 

It gets rather frustrating. You have to go, as you gentlemen know 
who were in the legislature, you know how it is, 1 suppose, your State 
is somewhat similar to ours, you only meet once in awhile, you have 
too much work to do in 2 or 3 months. It is not a full-time job. 

We have a constitutional limitation so they can meet 3 months plus 
3 days, that is all they can do. 

Mr. Founta1n. In North Carolina we stop their pay at the expira- 
tion of a certain time, and that speeds up the action. 

Mr. May. Is that 3 months of the year ? 

Mayor Ditton. Three months every 2 years. Also in relation to 
what the other gentleman said on welfare and hospitals. I don’t 
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believe since the Hill-Burton Act has been passed there has ever been 
a penny expended in the city of Minneapolis, it has always gone to 
the rural communities on what the sharing basis is, I don’t know what 
it is, we have never qualified. 

In Minnesota at least the smaller communities have gotten 100 per- 
cent of the allocations. 

Mr. Goxpserc. In that particular program the allocation is made 
on a State basis. I wold imagine that your city has taken pretty 

ood care of its hospital needs and, consequently, has not been brought 
into the State plan. 

Mayor Ditton. That is right. When you say we have taken pretty 
good care of them. We are using our own property tax to do it, you 
see, SO we are paying it all. So the rural communities would have 
nothing to complain about in Minnesota in that regard. 

In relation to part II of the questionnaire in which you ask for 
comments on the Kestnbaum Commission, I wouldn’t want to speak 
on the State legislature, on the executive branch of the State govern- 
ment. Really it has had very little relationship to the city of St. 
Paul, because most of the recommendations are of such a broad nature 
they would not apply to local government. 

I would say I would agree with their recommendations on civil avia- 
tion. The recommendations on highways are practically the same, 
carried out at least in the main field. In the field of urban renewal, 
they do make a recommendation that the State play a larger part in 
it than it does now, which I suppose is all right if the State would 
again hire the proper staff and technical people that would go ahead 
and do it, but not if they are going to appoint a State planning director 
and handle all the cities. 

I suppose it is all right. I note in Pat Healy’s statement before 
this committee, the only criticism he made of the report was the kind 
of rigid emphasis in the report on the Federal-State-local, everything 
in the report was Federal-State-local. It does recommend the crea- 
tion of a metropolitan planning commission. 

I will say in the last session we did create it, finally, for the 2 cities, 
the suburban areas, and the 5 counties around there. It only has 
advisory power. That is not our desire, but it is the only bill that 
we could get passed. 

We had to give it advisory power, one-tenth of a mill levy, $85,000. 
In the field of water pollution, I think that the Commission’s recom- 
mendations are essentially what is being carried out now. In relation 
to part I1I—so that anyway I would say I am not opposed to any 
major point or principle in that report. 

n relation to part III, other than grants in aid: There are other 
problems of the intergovernmental nature at the local level other than 
grants-in-aid. I am sure that you have heard from every mayor that 
would say roughly the same thing I’m saying. These are problems 
sometimes caused by action of another government, but primarily by 
inaction. 

Sometimes honorable opposition to any change, believing in the 

resent status quo. I refer primarily to those problems which were 

rought out by Mr. Healy before your committee. These are the 
same in every metropolitan area. Public utilities, sewer system, air- 
port, highways, and other problems of the general utility or trans- 
portation nature. 
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They are the ones outside of your schools that take up the great bulk 
of your budget every year, they are the ones that cost the great 
amount of money. 

We have taken one step forward in having a planning commission. 
I would agree with Mr. Healy’s statement which is the statement he 
made which was a resolution passed by the AMA, that there are cer- 
tain fields that have to be left on a local level, the schools, fire protec- 
tion, and police, et cetera. 

In transportation, the job would be better done on a metropolitan 
level than on a local level. As I point out, I don’t have any partic- 
ular suggestions or solutions of any governmental problems. We 
need a lot of help in those fields, but we need it more from the State 
yovernment than from the Federal Government. The climate may 
be changing, we are getting a little bit further in our urban thinking 
and legislation than we ever did before. 

The biggest problem I see in the next decade or so is the problem 
of population increase, and the desire because of that increase in 
population for governmental services. 

It is not only on the eastern seaboard, where the increase in popula- 
tion is beginning to cross over not only city, suburban, and county 
lines, but State lines. I think in due time we in the Middle West 
will also be forced into considering, discussing, and adopting regional- 
type legislation, or interstate form of legislation as a solution to 
some of our local problems. 

We desperately need help in these fields, not so much from the 
Federal Government as we do from our State government. But I 
think one thing that the people of the United States can certainly 
be encouraged by is the high level and high caliber of government 
they have been receiving from their local municipalities in the post- 
war decade. 

It was once said around 1910 or so, the local municipalities were 
the cesspool of American government and the stepchild of American 
government. 

I would say now some of the greatest governmental leaders in the 
United States have been, and are presently, serving as mayors of our 
big metropolitan cities. We are beginning to come back from the 
dark days when the city was doomed, and are finally beginning to 
realize that the city is the natural cultural, educational, business, and 
economic center of any metropolitan area. 

It is not necessary that all the people who live in that area must 
live within the corporate confines of that particular city, but the city 
is the hub; the city is the center of metropolitan activity, and it is 
the city which will make the historical and dramatic impact upon the 
entire area. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for this opportunity to present 
my points of view. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Thank you very much, Mayor, for an excellent 
statement. Mr. May. 

Mr. May. I think he covered the ground pretty thoroughly. I 
can’t think of any question at the moment. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. Mr. Dillon, what are your major sources of taxes? 

Mayor Ditton. Real property and sales of property. We have no 
sales tax or income tax. We have a peculiar system of taxation in 
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2 Paul, I don’t know that it is copied in any other city in the United 
tates. 

Instead of using a mill-levy system we use a per capita system. We 
levy $65 per capita on each person living in the confines of the city. 
Of that $65 per capita, $53 comes from real and personal property, 
and $12 can come from other sources, but excluded from other sources 
are sales and income tax. 

So you know what we had, we had an occupation, what we call 
occupational licenses, to get around the law which states that you 
can’t, if you are going to regulate, say, food and drug, and it doesn’t 
cost you very much to regulate it, but really what we are doing is 
taxing it. 

We call it occupational licenses, then we boost it that way. Do 
you see what I mean, are you following me? Say, you are going to 
regulate a drugstore for the health act for the year. You really 
wouldn’t make an expenditure, you maybe wouldn’t visit them but 
oncea year. You would have to have a low tax. 

You call it occupational license, that is where we get the other $12, 
from the occupational license. That is a peculiar system. It is not 
a good system. 

Mr. Micuet. And you are barred by your constitution from levying 
a sales tax? 

Mayor Ditton. By the charter, not by the State, by our own 
charter. The State has never passed a sales tax. There is no sales 
tax. 

Mr. Micuet. Did I undertsand you earlier in your testimony to say 
that of that gasoline tax that was exacted from the people, only one- 
tenth or so was returned ? 

Mayor Dition. Up until the constitutional amendment—back in the 
early days, the rural people in Minnesota wrote in the system of 
highways into the constitution, of all places. So you couldn’t change 
it, even the legislators agreed it should be changed, because they felt 
embarrassed about it. 

So we had to have a constitutional amendment and it finally passed, 
whereby the cities over 5,000 now will get 9 percent of the total tax 
money, but up until that time we got zero. 

Mr. Fountartn. What about the cities under 5,000 ? 

Mayor Drton. They work in and through a different formula. 

Mr. Fountain. Do they get help? 

Mayor Dion. Yes; they actually get the bulk of it. You see, here 
the complaint I might make, I would say some testimony was given 
here today about the Federal Government shouldn’t be so strict and 
the State government shouldn’t be so strict on the money they give to 
a local community. 

Really they are dedicated funds, and I think they ought to stay 
dedicated. If you are on a Federal or State level, you can’t appropri- 
ate that money and then let the city put it into the board of health and 
welfare. They will then lower their taxes and not put it in the 
highways. 

It is a practical matter, don’t you agree with that, you have to ear- 
mark the funds. 

Mr. Gotpserc. I was interested a while back to hear your comment 
that you subscribe in principle, and pretty much in specifics, to the 
recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commission. 
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The Commission came out quite vigorously in opposing the ear- 

marking of taxes. 

Mayor Ditio0n. That you have got to do. 

Mr. Fountain. You are a pr actical man, you are dealing with the 
realities of the situation. 

In support of your position, if you don’t dictate it, there really 
wasn’t a purpose for the grant from the Federal Government, was 
there ? 

Mr. Gotpperc. It does introduce administrative rigidities when 
you have to set up separate funds. It is the same kind of situation 
about which we have been receiving complaints from State adminis- 
trators. They say the existence of c ategories, such as the health and 
highway fields, puts them in a straitjack et ; that they must conform to 
what perhaps is desirable on a national plane, but may not be appli- 
cable to their particular local situation. 

Mayor Dion. If I could qualify my statement, I was thinking 
primarily of the fields in which the c ities have an interest. I wasn’t 
speaking particularly of what they did in the State, which is prima- 
rily welfare in the State. Asa practical matter, I think this payment 
in lieu of taxes is not worth too many people spending too much time 
discussing it, because I don’t think it is ever going to be passed. 

We have a situation in St. Paul where 24 percent of the taxation 
is removed from the tax values automatically. We have lived with 
it so long, we know we are never going to get a change, so we may as 
well forget about it. 

Mr. Founraty, I find quite a bit of sentiment in favor of payments- 
in-lieu of taxes in the Congress. It may not have become quite strong 
enough, but my prediction 1 is one of these days it will pass. 

Mayor Ditton. Doesn’t the Congress in an area where they make 
a tremendous impact on that area, populationwi ise, you have other aids 
you pay like the school construction, don’t you ? 

Mr. Go.ppera. Yes, for the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of schools in what are classified as Federally impacted areas. But 
that is a special program concerned with education. 

There is also a limited payment-in-lieu-of-taxes act which has 
been in effect for several years. It applies to certain classes of real 
property which have been transferred to the Federal departments 
from the RFC since January 1956. 

But that is rather limited compared with the scope of the problem 
that you are interested in. 

Mr. Fountain. Mayor, do you feel or foresee a need for adopting 
a new governmental structure to cope with metropolitan problems 
in your ‘area ? 

Mayor Ditton. Yes, I would say this. Most of us that follow this 
rather closely are watching the experiment as you gentlemen are, to 
see how it works out, to see what bugs develop in it before we take any 
steps. 

I think it went into effect in 1953, and they haven’t developed very 

many bugs yet. In the report that Pat Healy gave this committee, 
that resolution, really that is—I’m not in the AMA, I don’t know too 
much about it, this is my guess from reading it, what they have really 


done there is broken it ‘down very similar the way they have in 
Toronto. 
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You will never get a community to lose its identity as a practical 
matter. For instance, St. Paul and Minneapolis should merge if you 
are going to be practical, they are right next to each other, but they 
never will. ; 

If you can put all these services on a metropolitan basis, your high- 
ways, sewers, and airports, and everything else that is of a service 
nature, and then leave the city—each city elect their own mayor, they 
can have their own police department, you probably will have to have 
some form of metropolitan police department, let each school district 
run its own schools is about the way I see it. I don’t think you have 
to set up a supergovernment. Everybody is worried about the super- 
government, which will be another layer of government, but you will 
have to set up a metropolitan something or else. 

In our area we have three of them now, and they actually are a 
form of government. Our airport is a municipality, and is listed 
under the section of the State statutes which calls for municipalities. 
They call it the metropolitan airports commission, and it is as much 
a municipality as the city itself, under the State statute. Not respon- 
sible to the city government at all. 

Mr. Navcuron. I'd like to clarify your statement, Mayor Dillon, 
about the per capita form of taxation in St. Paul. The $65 is actually 
a limitation, isn’t is, based on the population times $65 ? 

Mayor Diiion. Yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. Of course, the people within the population would 
pay varying amounts in taxes. 

Mayor Dion. Yes, you take the 65 times the population equals 
a certain figure. Then you take that and relate it back to the mill levy. 
Then you put the mill levy on the property just the same as any other 
community does. 

Mr. Navueuton. Do you feel there is a sufficient exchange of in- 
formation between the Federal Government and the State and local 
governments as to intergovernmental programs? 

Mayor Ditton. There is if the individual concerned wants to go 
get it. 

Mr. Navueutron. Do you think improvements can be made in the 
system, without necessarily altering the structure too greatly, by see- 
ing to it that the people who work with these programs have a better 
knowledge of them ? 

Mayor Ditton. I don’t know necessarily where you have to set up 
more organizations in the cities and the States now. We have the 
State-county official leagues, those are all our unions, or our trade 
organizations, or call them what you will, and those are the groups 
we should work to when we go to Washington, to go to the National 
Congress or a different level when we go to our own State legislature. 

I don’t know, are you getting at this commission-governmental 
relations ? 

Mr. Naveuton. No, not necessarily. I was thinking specifically of 
the Federal agencies with which you may have to work in your capac- 
ity as mayor of St. Paul. Can you get the information you need 
easily enough ? 

Mayor Ditton. It is available. Sometimes you have to come to 
Chicago where the regional offices are, but that is a simple matter. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you think improvements could be made in dis- 
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seminating the information to the people who have to work with these 
programs ¢ 

Mayor Di10n. The only complaint I have deals with personalities, 
and that is not a fair complaint. If I could get off the government- 
relations story, it is like the railroads, the chain of command is so 
rigid and so stereotyped the people down below don’t have the initia- 
tive or ability to make the decisions, or if they have the ability, it is 
easier not to make it, they sent it on to Washington and not get 
into any trouble. 

If the regional director, I wouldn’t think you would want to get 
down any lower than the regional level. If the regional director was 
a forceful individual, and was backed up by his director, like, say, Mr. 
Cole in that particular field—I don’t say that purposely, because I 
don’t know who the Civil Aeronautics Administrator is, if you have 
6 or 7 regions, he has topflight people, he has the authority to make de- 
cisions, and is backed up, it 1s a lot better. 

Mr. Naucuron. You think the Federal Government might try to 
encourage more initiative on the part of its local people? 

Mayor Ditton. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Mayor Dillon, you have been 
very helpful to us. We appreciate your coming. 

Mayor Ditton. Thank yon 

Mr. Fountartn. Mr. Glenn C. Richards. 

Mr. Richards, I believe you are the commissioner of public works 
of the city of Detroit, Mich. ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. You are here representing the mayor? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes; I am representing Mayor Louis C. Mariani. 

Mr. Fountatn. We are glad to have you here with us, and we are 
glad to hear anything you have to say. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am glad to be here. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN C. RICHARDS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, DETROIT, MICH., REPRESENTING HON. LOUIS C. 
MARIANI, MAYOR, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Ricuarps. The subject of intergovernmental relationships has 
been close to my heart for a good many years. As a member of the 
American Municipal Association’s highway committee, I have been 
very active in promoting better governmental relationships in the 
various fields of public works. 

First, I would like to state that the previous speaker, Mr. Hilliard, 
representing the Michigan Institute of Local Government, does not 
represent the municipal governments of Michigan. Municipal gov- 
ernment in Michigan is represented by the Michigan Municipal 
League, a branch of the American Municipal Association. 

If you have no objection, I would like to read my statement, which 
has been reviewed by Mayor Mariani. 

Mr. Fountarn. Please proceed. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I would like to express the appreciation of Mayor 
Mariani in allowing me to appear before your honorable body and to 
express the sincere regret of our mayor that he could not appear, per- 
sonally, to testify on this very important subject. 
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We believe that the work of this committee and the recent study of 
the Kestnbaum Commission are very important to the future of our 
Nation, and particularly to the urban areas which are to play such an 
important part in our future economy. 

We believe that only by finding the answers to these very important 
problems, of good intergovernmental relationships and the means of 
sharing jointly the responsibility of providing for the people those 
services that they cannot provide for themselves, are we living up to 
the trust the people have placed in us as their representatives. 

The question of intergovernmental relationships covers a large field 
of activities in a large city. Mayor Mariani has requested each 
department to review the questions asked by the committee. A report 
will be prepared within a few days, and we ask the privilege of sub- 
mitting this report to your committee to be included as a part of the 
record of these hearings. 

Detroit has been privileged to work with many Federal and State 
officials in the various Federal and State programs. I feel that we— 
the Federal, State, and city—can take a great deal of pride in the 
close relationship that has been built up in carrying out the many 
joint programs in our city. I would like to speak briefly on those 
that have been of particular benefit to our city and those that I am 
most familiar with (highways, airports, urban renewal, public works, 
housing, and civil defense). 

The fine relationship that has existed between the cities of Michi- 
gan, the State, and the Federal Government during the past 13 years 
is a good example, in my opinion, of the kind of relationship which 
should be encouraged and promoted in other joint undertakings. 

In 1944 our mayor appeared before the Public Works Committees 
of Congress and requested that cities be given equal consideration with 
rural areas in Federal-aid highway programs. The evidence pre- 
sented by our mayor and other representatives of the American 
Municipal Association convinced Congress for the first time that 
highways through our cities were as important to our Nation as 
highways between cities. Legislation was passed making possible 
joint programs within the cities, 

The city of Detroit immediately joined hands with the Federal, 
State, and county highway administrators in making needs studies, 
preparing highway plans, financing and constructing urban highways 
to fit into our national network of streets and highways. 

The relationship which has been built up in Detroit and in other 
cities in Michigan has been pointed to as a model by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Since the passing of the 1956 amendments to the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act, the Bureau of Public Roads, recognizing their 
greater responsibility in giving leadership in the developing of the 
Interstate and Defense Highway System, has joined with representa- 
tives of the State Highway Officials Association, the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials, and the American Municipal Association 
through a joint committee in developing a program which will bring 
about better intergovernment relationship between city, county, State, 
and Federal officials. Meetings have been held in several States by 
this committee, and we feel that great progress is being made. ? 

I would like to emphasize just one little paragraph in Mr. Kestn- 
baum’s Committee’s report on highways. I think this is very impor- 
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tant because, while I have no criticism of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
I think now that we are in the highway program together, the Fed- 
eral, State, and city, and with adequate funds to do the job, we have 
to find ways of doing it expeditiously. 

I concur in the following paragraph of the report: 

The National Government should make every reasonable effort to diminish 
its controls over the details of State highway planning, design, and construction, 
even though Federal funds are involved. It appears to us that the Bureau of 
Public Roads can substantially reduce much of the present close supervision and 
inspection of State highway activities without endangering national interests. 
The Bureau is to be commended for already having taken long strides in this 
direction, but more may yet be done. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Pardon me, sir. I think for the record we ought to 
note that you are reading from the report of the Study Committee to 
the Kestnbaum Commission. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes; that is right. I concur in the statement made 
by the Kestnbaum C ommittee that much progress has been made in de- 
centralizing superv ision by the Bureau of Public Roads and assigning 
more of the supervision to the State highway departments and Cities. 
There is room for further delegation ot responsibilities to local gov- 
ernment without endangering the national interest. City and State 
traffic engineers , planners, and highway engineers have had long ex- 
perience in loc al highway construction and the problems of urban 

areas, The Bureau of Public Roads officials have had little of this 
experience and, consequently, many of them are not as qualified as the 
local engineers in planning and constructing the complicated urban 
highways. Delays caused by Bureau engineers checking plans in de- 
tail for which they are not trained is bound to cause delays i in the pro- 
gram. Some flyspecking in the past has caused delays which we want 
to avoid in the future. 

Recently it was necessary for me to take a problem which had been 
tied up locally for 3 months to Mr. Frank Turner, Chief Engineer 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, which should have been handled 
locally by either the State highway department or the district Bureau 
of Public Roads engineer. Our solution to this problem was so evi- 
dent that Mr. Turner approved it immediately. 

Mr. Gorpperc. It is rather interesting, sir, that you should make 
that observation. We have had a somew vhat different view point pre- 
sented to us, at least in one previous instance, where it was felt the 
district people of the Bureau of Public Roads were highly competent 
and understood the local problems, and that the difficulty was in get- 
ting these things cleared through the central office in Washington. It 
seems to be pretty much the reverse of what you are saying. 

Mr. Ricrarps. No doubt, the division office of the Bureau of Public 
Roads in Chicago does have some qualified urban engineers, because it 
is located in a city where a great deal of work has been done on ex- 
pressways during the past 10 years. The condition would not be the 
same in many of your other Bureau offices. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Would you be in position to send us a®brief descrip- 
tion of some of these situations where you have encountered difficulty 
in pushing your program, and to suggest what kind of supervision 
would be more desirable, from your point of view ? 

Mr. Ricnarns. I will be very glad to do that. 
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The Joint AASHO-AMA Committee, which I referred to pre- 
viously, was set up in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads 
to work out some of the problems which we, as highway administra- 
tors, recognize exist and were referred to in the Kestnbaum report. 

Public works: Detroit, for many years, has recognized its responsi- 
bility as the core city to provide public-works facilities on a regional 
basis. We have cooperated with the other city, township, and county 
agencies in preparing plans for sewage disposal, water, flood control, 
"ai and transportation. 

Aided by Federal grants in some cases, we have provided these types 
of facilities for approximately 3 million people, while our Detroit 

opulation is less than 2 million. In some cases, the State and the 

‘ederal Government have provided matching funds with which to 
carry out these programs, many of which could not have been pro- 
vided without Federal and State assistance. 

Again, let me point out, in our opinion, urban areas such as ours 
are of vital importance to our national economy and, therefore, we 
have looked upon the aid that has been provided by the National Gov- 
ernment, not as a gift, but as recognition of the Federal responsi- 
bility in these types of programs. 

A regional planning commission was established for the Detroit 
metropolitan area approximately 10 years ago. It was recognized 
then that public-works improvements for the area should take into 
consideration all of the 40 cities in the area as well as the rural sec- 
tions. A land-use plan was prepared for the entire area, and from this 
Jand-use plan a forecast of the population increases was made. Exist- 
ing facilities were platted and the regional planning commission is 
now in the process of determining the public-works deficiencies in the 
area. The city of Detroit has for years provided water and sewage- 
disposal facilities for the entire region. At the present time we are 
making studies of the type of metropolitan agencies which must be 
established to provide for the deficiencies in the area. 

As stated by Mayor Dillon, of Milwaukee, the only Federal assis- 
tance available now for public works is for stream pollution and sew- 
age disposal. The top limit of Federal funds available to any one city 
makes these programs of little help to larger cities. 

Airports: During the last World War, air transportation proved 
its importance to our national welfare. City- and county-owned air- 
ports became a very important link in our national defense. 

Since the war, air transportation has expanded far beyond our early 
estimates. Cities and counties have made great efforts to provide 
terminal facilities for this national air-transportation system. Many 
of the facilities could not have been provided if the Federal Govern- 
ment had not recognized its responsibility and provided Federal funds 
to match local funds in providing these debate needed facilities. 

The relationship between the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the State 
board of aeronautics, the county, and the city in our particular case 
has been outstanding. We have jointly made comprehensive studies 
of the airport needs for the entire metropolitan area, have prepared a 
metropolitan airport plan, and provided airports. 

I would like to point out, particularly, the fine relationship that has 
existed between the President’s Air-Use Panel and its various repre- 
sentative agencies of that Committee in helping us solve some of the 
difficult airport problems in our area. The Civil Aeronautics Au- 
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thority, the State board of aeronautics, the Wayne County Board of 
Supervisors, and the city of Detroit are jointly building one of the 
most modern airports in the United States, which will be available 
next October for the largest airplanes being considered for future air 
transportation. 

Now I’m getting to a subject close to my heart, because the last few 
months I have been attending many of these meetings on urban re- 
newal. Asa highway man and civil engineer, it seems to be a little out 
of place for me to talk about the city plan and the urban-renewal pro- 
gram in conjunction with highways, but I think it is very important. 

During the past several years, Detroit has benefited greatly in the 
various Federal housing programs. Many of our slum areas have 
been cleaned up. Plans are underway for additional programs. 
Again, while we like to pride ourselves on our ability to provide good 
services for our citizens with as little outside assistance as necessary, 
we recognize that many of the Federal programs are absolutely nec- 
essary if our cities are to continue to be a strong part of our Nation. 

We cannot hope to have a strong and important city unless our 
people are well owsed and are able to live in an environment that 
encourages good citizenship. The next phase, of course, of slum 
clearance is urban renewal. I look at urban renewal as a method of 
wiping out blighted areas of our cities whether they be residential, 
commercial, or industrial. 

Many of these areas have long outlived their usefulness and are 
a great detriment to our city. They not only bring in far less taxes 
than we are called upon to spend in these areas, but they are unsani- 
tary, unsightly, and breed disease, discontent, and crime. Only by 
rebuilding these areas can we hope to save our cities. 

I would like to suggest at this point that your committee give con- 
sideration to renewal programs for industrial redevelopment. We 
are convinced in Detroit that the obsolete industrial buildings, which 
at one time were active-going factories but are now used for the 
storage of everything from waste paper to steel girders, must be either 
rebuilt or remodeled. 

Modern industry, which we need so badly in our cities, cannot oper- 
ate efficiently in these old-type buildings and must have areas upon 
which to build new modern buildings if they are to stay in our cities 
close to the labor market. The moving of these industries to the 
suburban areas is creating great problems for these areas and are 
adding greatly to our transportation problem. 

Factories which formerly operated entirely in the city of Detroit 
in recent years have moved out of their obsolete buildings and built new 
modern factory buildings in the rural areas. There have been several 
reasons for this: 

(1) In order to compete with modern industry, any company 
must have modern buildings; and 

(2) The Federal Government has encouraged dispersion of in- 
dustry and put their approval on new locations outside of the 
urban area for defense manufacturing. 

Removing this industry from our cities is causing a real financing 
problem for city government. Assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in urban industrial redevelopment might help us to bring new 
industry into our cities. Our cities are necessary to our economy and 
we cannot afford to kill the goose who lays the golden egg. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 


As Director of Civil Defense during the last World War and as an 
Assistant to the Director at this time, I am well aware of the difficul- 
ties confronted by our national office of civil defense in the develop- 
ment of a program which might be so important in case of war. We 
have had a good relationship between the Federal Government and 
the State in this program, but we feel that important areas, such as 
Detroit, should deal directly with the national office of civil defense 
on many important phases of this program. 

The two new problems which we think should be given considera- 
tion by your committee, which in our opinion lend themselves to joint 
Federal and city cooperative action, are public transit and industrial 
redevelopment. 

Public transit is becoming critical in most cities. Both municipally 
owned systems and privately owned systems are having great diffi- 
culties in meeting the demand for public transit with ever-increasing 
costs and corresponding shrinking revenues. 

It is well recognized that over half of the Nation’s population is 
now concentrated in urban areas and it is predicted that within a few 
years this will be increased to 75 percent. Many of these people will 

ave to depend on public transit to get from their homes to the fac- 
tories and offices, if the Nation’s industry and business is to go for- 
ward, Our future economy is vitally linked with business and manu- 
facturing, most of which is carried on in our urban areas. Providing 
adequate transportation, both public and private, therefore, becomes 
of national interest. 

While the Federal Government, through the Federal-aid highway 

rogram, has for years cooperated with States and cities in building 
nighways for private transportation by automobile and truck, it has 
not concerned itself with public transit. We recommend that your 
committee give early consideration to this critical national problem. 

I would like to clarify my statement on Federal help for mass 
transit. In the first place, we are opposed to the use of Federal 
highway revenues for rail rapid transit. This has been proposed 
by a few mayors of our larger cities. We are all well aware of the 
fact. that highway revenues collected by the Federal Government 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 will not build an adequate 
Interstate Highway System in less than 16 years, and probably 20 
years. This being the case, any money diverted from the highway 
fund will mean a longer time to complete our badly needed Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System. In building modern highways 
into and through our cities with Federal assistance, we are providing 
our larger cities with a basic framework for a good mass transit sys- 
tem. In locating these expressways in cities, full consideration should 
be given to their use for rapid transit by buses. This we have done 
in Detroit and have set up a fast, modern transit system by buses 
which is doing a good job for Detroit and is being financed without 
any subsidy by the city or State. No doubt there are a few large cities 
that cannot solve their mass transit problem by buses and will have 
to provide improvements to their existing subways and private rail 
lines. These cities are very important to our country as a whole and, 
even though we need no bal from the Federa’ Government to provide 
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such facilities for Detroit, we do think there is merit to the request 
of these cities for special consideration by Congress in helping them 
to solve their critical problem. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any questions? 

Mr. May. Is the transit system municipally owned ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes. We took over our transit system, formerly 
owned by the Detroit United Railways, many years ago. We have 
operated it in accordance with our charter without any subsidy as a 
private enterprise. We have paid off a big debt and have kept our 
equipment in first-class shape. When we purchased it, it was almost 
exclusively streetcars. We have now eliminated all streetcars from 
Detroit and operate entirely on rubber. 

Mr. May. The problem is paying for the increased needs of that 
system. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Up until now we have had no problem providing for 
improvements from revenues. We haven't been able to give the people 
all the services which they would like to have. I feel sure that any 
city that provides a seat for every passenger and enough lines so 
that no one had to walk more than a half block would soon find them- 
selves in trouble financially. In speaking about the financial problem 
of the larger cities, I was referring particularly to cities like Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, New York, and Boston. All of these cities have had to 
provide considerable subsidy in order to give the people of their cities 
an adequate mass transit system. 

Mr. May. Have rates gone up for the bus services in Detroit for 
the past few years? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes; but our rate increases have been much less than 
the rising cost of living. I believe the rate has changed from 13 
cents to 20 cents over the past 10 years. An express bus ride within 
the city limits now costs 25 cents. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before 
your committee. I think your committee has an opportunity, along 
with the work of the Kestnbaum Committee, to do a great service to 
the urban areas in taking a look at some of our difficult urban prob- 
lems. Of course, the rural areas have problems too, but no doubt most 
of the mayors have complained that the States are rurally dominated. 
This opinion has been expressed to me by mayors of almost every 
State in the Union. Quite often in the past, particularly in the Sen- 
ate, I think Congress has been rurally dominated. As the mayor of 
Milwaukee just stated, cities have done much better in the House. 
The Federal-aid highway bill passed recently for the first time places 
a great deal of emphasis on urban highways. Both the House and 
Senate passed almost unanimously these urban features in the bill 
which calls for approximately 50 percent of the Federal funds to be 
spent in urban areas. The Senate in the hearings seemed to recognize 
more than they had in the past the urban highway problems. With 
75 percent of the people in the United States living in cities, we must 
take a good look at this city problem. The city is the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. A large part of the Federal income tax comes from 
cities. 

I hate to think of how much of the Federal income tax comes from 
Detroit and how small a part we can get back in Federal aid. We from 
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Detroit have always testified that we are vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the rest of the country. I am sure the cities in Michigan are 
satisfied to have the Federal Government collect the Federal gasoline 
tax and use it for improving highways throughout the country on a 
needs basis. We are not asking to have the Federal Government give 
up the gasoline tax as long as they earmark it for aways. Ve 
believe that we would have a hard time convincing our State legisla- 
ture to pass adequate gasoline taxes with which to carry on a program 
such as the Federal-aid highway legislation provides. 

Mr. May. What are your taxes in Detroit? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Our only tax source at the present time is real estate 
and personal property. 

Mr. May. What is the rate? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Real-estate tax is $24.54 per $1,000 assessed valua- 
tion, plus school tax of $14.07 or a total of $38.61 per $1,000 assessed 
valuation. Personal property tax rate is $38.61 per $1,000 assessed 
valuation. 

We do get a share of the sales tax collected by the State and a portion 
of the highway taxes for maintaining our city streets. 

Mr. May. What radius of mileage outside of Detroit do the cities 
and towns participate in the metropolitan facilities ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Approximately 25 miles from downtown Detroit. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuew. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Naveurton. I have l or 2. 

Mr. Fountar. All right. 

Mr. Navueuron. Mr. Richards, are you familiar with the mass tran- 
sit features of the Congress Street Expressway here in Chicago? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes. I have watched their planning and construc- 
tion since the beginning. 

Mr. Navueuton. Do you have any comments to make about that 
system in comparison with using buses ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes; I have some comment to make. Our studies 
in Detroit indicate that the extra cost of about $2 million a mile to 

rovide for wider right-of-way, longer bridges, and extra excavation 
is not justified. In fact, our studies showed that the potential traffic 
served by a fixed rail facility of this type could not possibly pay for 
the maintenance and operation, let alone the capital investment. It 
is my personal opinion that extra lanes on Congress Street for buses 
would have served the same purpose as the rail system and could have 
been built and given a good fast transit ride without the extra cost. 
I also believe that a transit company can operate a more flexible sys- 
tem and give much closer door-to-door delivery, which the people 
expect these days, with buses. I believe such a system can be main- 
tained and operated out of the fare box revenues. The Chicago offi- 
cials do not agree with me on this point and probably will not be 
too happy with my statement. Again this is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Naventon. They will be here tomorrow. 

Mr. RicuaArps. No doubt Chicago feels that the Congress Street 
rapid transit system will provide the type of service their people 
want and hope that they will be able to operate it without a subsidy. 
We in Detroit have one of our expressways which is almost identical 
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with Congress Street, running from the city limits to the downtown 
area. I hope that records can be kept on the Congress Street opera- 
tion and the John C. Lodge Expressway operations in Detroit so that 
we can compare rail rapid transit with bus rapid transit after they 
have both had a chance to operate a year or so. Our express buses 
operate the length of our expressway, approximately 9 miles, nor- 
mally in about 10 to 12 minutes. Even during peak hours they travel 
the distance in less than 20 minutes. This is a nonstop trip. 

Recently Toronto completed a subway. The trains operating on 
this subway take 17 minutes to run 4 miles, making several stops. I 
am sure that the speed of our buses on our expressways is as fast as 
the speed on the electric trains in the Toronto subway and certainly 
can be referred to as rapid transit. We are quite convinced in Detroit 
that we can give good rapid transit from downtown Detroit to our 
suburbs by buses, either municipally owned or privately owned. 

Mr. Naucuton. What is your fare in Detroit now ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Twenty cents on regular buses and 25 cents on ex- 
press buses. 

Mr. Naueuton. You have a higher fare for your express ride? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes; the fare is 25 cents. 

Mr. Naucuton. Since we are engaged in such a vast construction 
program in highways involving rights-of-way, and so forth, do you 
feel proper attention is being given at the Federal level, or on a co- 
operative basis by the cities, to the question of whether buses or trains 
are the best method of mass transit ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. The Bureau of Public Roads has appointed a mem- 
ber on our national committee on urban transportation. The na- 
tional committee has been working for approximately 3 years with 
State highway officials, city officials, consultants, and engineering pro- 
fessors in the preparation of a guide to be used by cities in solving 
their transportation problem. This guide will be available January 
1. The Bureau of Public Roads has provided part of the funds for 
the preparation of this guide and has provided several of their top 
technicians in the preparation of it. 

Mr. Naucuton. You don’t think there is a danger that by the time 
you get through with your planning you will have half of your 
express rights-of-way already condemned or built, and it will be 
pretty late to decide there has been a mistake ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I don’t think so. Recently, this point was brought 
up at a meeting held in Hartford, Conn. Some of the planners stated 
that the highway program should be held up until the planners had 
prepared the necessary master plans. I answered this by saying that 
most of your cities do have master plans and are in a position to 
make recommendations, and that because a few cities were not ready 
should not cause us to hold up the program until these few cities 
get caught up. Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, and 
many other of the larger cities are ready with a good master plan 
which provides for adequate transportation. I do think that we must 
give full consideration to planning and that our highways should be 
so laid out as to adequately serve the future land use of our cities. 
In Detroit we have had a strong planning commission for many years 
and have prepared sound land-use plans. Our highway plans have 
been developed around these future land-use plans. There has been 
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complete cooperation between the city planner, the city traffic engineer, 
public works engineers, and the transit engineers in the development 
of our plan. As stated before, we have also had a fine cooperation 
between the State and Federal highway officials. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you feel the Federal Government agencies are 
presently carrying out their activities in these various programs so 
as to best assist the cities in meeting emerging or present problems, 
or do you have some suggestion for improvements that could be 
made? If your suggestions are lengthy, you might supply them 
later. 

Mr. Ricuarps. We have made considerable progress in Detroit in 
planning our highways so as to serve the planned land use of our 
city. I felt that a demonstration project might be carried out in 
Detroit jointly by the Urban Renewal Office and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. I arranged a meeting with Mr. Steiner, Head of the 
Urban Renewal Division, and Mr. Holmes, Head of Research and 
Planning for the Bureau of Public Roads, about 2 weeks ago. Both 
men had their top assistants with them and we discussed this demon- 
stration project. Both agreed that it would be a very worthwhile 
venture and that the demonstration project should be started as soon 
as possible and carried on jointly by the local housing commission 
for the Urban Renewal Division and the city of Detroit’s planning 
division and department of public works. 

Mr. Naventon. You think there might be a little more exchange 
of information among the Federal people and the local people? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Naveutron. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Richards. 

You made some pertinent observations in areas vitally affecting 
governmental operations. I am sorry the mayor couldn’t come. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I want to thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before this committee and presenting our fons on Federal pro- 
grams and intergovernmental eee 

Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will stand in recess until tomor- 
row morning at 11 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 11 a. m., Thursday, October 17, 1957.) 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER, 
SURVEY AND SYSTEMS BUREAU, 


Detroit, Mich., December 18, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. FountaAIN, 


Chairman, Intergovernmental Reiations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Since the written statement forwarded to you May 23, 1956, and 
the appearance before your committee in Chicago, October 16, 1957, of Mr. Glenn 
C. Richards, our public works commissioner, we have continued to give con- 
siderable thought to the problems of intergovernmental relationships and Federal 
grants-in-aid. We would like at this time to make the following comments, to 
be added to our two previous declarations: 

1. Anything that could be done to make grants available on a long-range basis 
would make for better planning at the local level. Lack of permanence, and 
appropriations which vary from year to year, make it difficult for a municipality 
to plan even 1 year in advance. 

2. Those grants which are designed to initiate and encourage new programs or 
services at the local level are sometimes inequitable because local units which 
have assumed their responsibilities and made available substantial appropria- 
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tions are ignored, in favor of other local units which are stirred into activity 
only by the bait of free Federal funds. This is particularly true in the field of 
public health grants. 

3. The Federal Government at present participates in the cost of categorical 
welfare assistance programs (aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, etc.), 
but not in the cost of general assistance. We believe that additional Federal 
participation is called for to the extent that the present categorical assistance 
programs often fall short of minimum subsistance and must be supplemented 
with general assistance by the local units, and also to the extent that general 
assistance rolls include migratory families and new arrivals which should 
properly be a national responsibility rather than a local one. Detroit (and 
other similar industrial areas) is beset with this problem of a mobile labor 
force which moves into the area when employment is rising and is the first 
group to suffer when employment decreases. We believe that this should be 
recognized as a national problem, with Federal participation in the cost of 
general assistance to such cases. 

4. In general, we are opposed to the trend toward a constantly more powerful 
central government which is making local units more and more dependent upon 
it for the funds necessary to their existence. However, complete retreat from 
the principles of grants-in-aid and shared revenues does not seem feasible at 
this time. Levying a tax at one level of Government best fitted to collect it, 
and using the proceeds at another level best fitted to apply the funds has several 
advantages, including a more equitable distribution of the tax burden and a 
steadier and more uniform flow of funds. This method of financing should be 
applied only, however, where the problem and responsibility are definitely na- 
tionwide in character (e. g., highways and airports), and it should be carried 
out in such a manner that those areas which contribute the most should receive a 
more nearly proportionate return than they do under many of the presently 
existing programs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN H. WITHERSPOON, Controller. 











FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 2—Chicago, Ill., and Kansas City, Mo.) 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11 a. m., in room 
302, City Hall, Chicago, Il., Hon. L. H. Fountain, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain (presiding), Reuss, and Michel. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel; and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee; and Helen M. Boyer, of the minority staff, Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Wood? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Come up, please, and sit right here by the com- 
mittee. 

You are Mr. Warren Wood, speaker of the Illinois State House of 
Representatives ¢ 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Wood. 

Before proceeding, I might summarize an introductory statement 
which I made yesterday, although I am sure you are familiar with the 
purpose of our hearings. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present regional hearings in 
order to give more intensive consideration to the views of State and 
local officials on problems of intergovernmental relationships. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems: First, whether the existing division of responsi- 
bility between the national and other levels of government is proper 
and satisfactory, and, second, whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and 
their operation made more efficient and economical. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN WOOD, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, 
ILLINOIS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Woop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen of the committee, upon receipt of your invitation, Mr. 
Chairman, I was both pleased and proud of the opportunity you have 
given me to express myself on this, to me, the greatest problem that 
confronts the future of America in terms that I like to think of it, my 
youngsters and yours breathing the free air in the next generation. 

I was appalled when I read the questions, the specific questions, that 
you are interested in getting responses to, by my inadequacy as a wit- 
ness. I read the first question and stopped there with the conviction 
that if I were competent that I would probably use at least, with my 
point of view, 48 to 72 hours of your time in trying to express myself 
on that question alone. 

My first inclination was to find a suitable excuse for not coming at 
all, because I could not in this length of time arm myself with know]- 
edge on the programs that are listed in this sheet with the amount of 
moneys expended, so that I could speak specifically to each one of 
those. 

I realize, as I sit here, and perhaps you do too—perhaps you join me 
in the belief that each one of these programs can and probably will be, 
to you, defended stoutly, perhaps emotionally, that a man or woman 
could make a much more eloquent defense of those governmental pro- 
grams than anyone could make in disagreement with the propriety of 
that type of governmental function. 

1 came to make this perhaps weak and admittedly general state- 
ment because I feared that if I did not come, the interpretation could 
be made that therefore he, too, joins in acquiescence to a trend that I 
believe will one day give a negative answer to the admonition of old 
Benjamin Franklin when he said, “We have a Republic if we can keep 
it. 

Being in the legislative branch of the State government, as you are 
in the National Government, I know the difficulty of attempting to be 
right and popular at the same time. Rightness has not yet become 
popular with the unorganized nonvocal and too often indifferent ma- 
jority—I hope majority—of the people of these United States. 

Rightness, when you think in terms of all of “we the people” is quite 
often unpopular with the tightly organized vocal and very potent 
minorities who, I presume, sponsored originally and participate al- 
most exclusively in many of these very expensive Federal grant-in- 
aid programs. 

I have said many times—and may I interpose here long enough to 
indicate that in the invitation I was asked to come here as the speaker 
of the house of representatives, or send a substitute who would repre- 
sent the majority of the Illinois house as presently constituted. 

Mr. Fountain. May I inject this thought at this time? 

We are not necessarily trying to get the viewpoint of political par- 
ties. It was simply our means of selecting someone who would be rep- 
resentative of the thinking among State legislators. 

Mr. Woop. Obviously I was going to comment on the impossibility 
of any one man indicating the point of view of even a legislative 
branch or the party to which he, himself, belonged. Therefore, you 
understand, I am sure, that I am speaking mostly as an individual. 
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In an attempt to assess the size of this potent, unorganized, and too 
often indifferent segment of “we the people,” I would like to say this, 
that when I have an opportunity to speak publicly, I think in one way 
or another I have always worked into whatever expression I make the 
fact that I submit that to my thinking there is not an ill that besets 
us as a nation, as a people, that could not be cured or immeasurably 
bettered by a return of much of the sovereignty to the 48 States which 
was originally granted, all other powers remaining in the States, and 
going down to the State level in which I attempt to participate, the 
trend toward increased size, scope, and cost of State government is 
again making the government more powerful and the individual 
weaker, to the extent that I, who am usually an optimist, am becoming 
a bit pessimistic about this future for my youngster and the kids of 
tomorrow that are growing up now. 

If my fond hope that this committee is constituted in attempting to 
find the means by which at least the drift can be arrested, if not cut 
back, then I would say to you gentlemen that you are undertaking 
what to me will probably be a colossal job. I don’t know in what year 
you could finish getting the whole story on the problem which has 
grown like Topsy to the size it is now. 

In Washington, just 3 or 4 weeks ago, being a minor leaguer, from 
the airport to the hotel where I stopped before I went up to the Hill, 
the sheer size of Washington just appalled me. I am glad that I am 
confronted with the relatively minor problems of the State Gov- 
ernment. 

But you are attacking the thing, the answer to which will mean, in 
my estimation, the continued ability of the American people to breathe 
free air, and to that problem I commend you. 

I have not given you anything specific at all in the way of an 
answer. I have attempted to give you an attitude, which is mine, and 
which I submit does have some concurrence with a nonorganized, 
nonvocal, and too often disinterested, I hope, majority of the people. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Wood. 

You have made a very forthright statement, and I assure you that 
even the Members of Congress, those of us who find ourselves voting 
for many of these programs which sound so meritorious, share the 
same concern. It is because of this concern and because of the report 
of the Kestnbaum Commission, a report which was referred to the 
subcommittee, that we are here today. Even after those of us here 
are gone, it is a problem that will be confronting the American people 
and every level of government. 

There are a few questions the members of the committee would like 
to ask you, Mr. Wood. 

First I am going to yield to Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. No questions other than to thank Speaker Wood for 
his courtesy and helpfulness in coming here today. 

Mr. Founratn. I realize, of course, that many of the questions 
which are in the minds of members of the committee are questions 
that elicit opinions, more than anything else. It is rather hard, as you 
indicated, to be specific in this vast field, particularly when it has 
grown so large that very few people understand the extent to which 
the Federal Government participates in one thing or another. 

The statement has been made that the National Government and the 
States should be regarded not as competitors for authority but as two 
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levels of government, cooperating with or complementing each other 
in meeting the growing demands on both. 

What is your opinion of this observation ? 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, I think we are at that position now, and 


that we shall never retreat from it, and that the spirit of cooperation, © 
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obviously all of us are interested in the same things. If we continue — 
to recognize the fact that in this country, as nowhere else on earth, © 
the Government is the servant of and not the master of the individual. 


If we are striving for the maintenance of that situation, then the 
spirit of cooperation between Federal and State and local government 
must continue in a cooperative spirit. 

Mr. Founrartn. What is your opinion as to whether or not States of 
above-average wealth have an obligation for assisting poorer States 
to maintain basic public services ? 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, if I were to answer that, it would only 
be a reaction. I have not had the opportunity to think beyond—I 
have concerned myself with trying to know what we are doing here in 
Illinois government, what our sister States are doing; their problems I 
assume are similar, but the interstate relationship and then the rela- 
tionship between the State level and the Federal Government is an 
untapped question so far asl am concerned. My only possible answer 
to that would, as I say, be a reaction, and it would not be based on 
any knowledge that would warrant me making an answer. 

{r. Founrarn. For example, in many of the States, I know in my 
own State we have adopted the philosophy in connection with our 
school system that the strong counties have to help the weak. 

Mr. Woop. We do that in Illinois. Roughly, you are talking about 
the same relationship of poor States and wealthy. 

Mr. Founratn. Should the Federal Government continue the same 
philosophy ? 

Mr. Woop. Weare doing that. 

I might as well express my reaction, and again confess that it is 
not 

Mr. Fountatn. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Woop. At the period of our history, when America was grow- 
ing, we still had enough individual independence so that the person 
who didn’t like the situation where he was presently located could 
pack up and leave and go elsewhere. We have grown and become 
complex both economically, socially and otherwise, so that it is more 
difficult now than it was then. 

I would think it would take probably greater courage; although 
you have not the wilderness ok all the hardship, and so forth, to 
contend with that you did then, you have hardships that are equally 
dangerous. But for government to attempt to equalize opportunity 
where the basis is not equal is a task that I don’t think will ever be 
completed. I will say that asstrongly as I can. 

Mr. Founratn. Would you say it is almost like trying to give an 
individual with 1 talent some of the talents of a man with 10 talents, 
which of course is almost an impossibility ? 

Mr. Woon. I would. 

Mr. Founrarn. A prominent political scientist has predicted if 
present, trends, referring to the growth of the Federal Government’s 
power and influence, continue for another quarter of a century, the 
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States may be left hollow shells operating primarily as field districts 
of the Federal departments. 

Do you have an opinion on that prediction ? 

Mr. Woop. Twenty-five years could accomplish a reversal of the 
situation where government is the servant and would become a master, 
in my estimation. I don’t think that it would come nearly so much— 
I am going to express a prejudice here—nearly so much as a result of 
the competition between Federal and State governments, per se, as it 
will be the competition between executive and legislative branches of 
the government at either level. 

Our State legislature has abandoned responsibilities to the execu- 
tive, which should never have been abandoned. I don’t know whether 
the Congress has done that also or not. 

Mr. Fountarn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fountrarn. On the record. 

Mr. Woop. The abandonment of legislative responsibility to the 
executive branch of government, to me, is the thing that can take the 
legislature out of the unique position of being the buffer between the 

ople and the government, which someday may seek to become the 
individual’s master. 

Now, on that I can confess a laziness on our part. The executive 
who is charged with the tremendous responsibility in a budget, we will 
say, will say this is how much I need for each of many items. The 
legislature, not having the information or the time, either buy it or 
don’t buy it, depending on the majority or minority position, some- 
times, and they say if that is what the recommendation of the execu- 
tive is, we vote yes, put our hats on, and go out to dinner. 

If we had to spend the hours it would take to find out whether it is 
the right amount, too much or too little, the legislative branch would 
grow in stature, and I think it would be quickly recognized by this 
organized “we the people” that we refer to so constantly in guiding 
their daily lives. 

I would like to see a resurgence of the power and authority of the 
legislative government, the Federal, State, city, local, county, in all 
regards. 

{r. Fountain. In a great majority of instances, is it not true, legis- 
lators are compelled to accept or reject recommendations of the execu- 
tive based almost entirely on whether or not the program appeals to 
them, rather than on whether the amount involved, if it happens to be 
an appropriation, is needed ? 

Mr. Woop. I wouldn’t say they are compelled, but they do. 

One obvious reason for that occurs to me that I am the head of a 
group who have a point of view to sell. Perhaps one of these pro- 
grams with boxcar figures after it, which indicates the amount of 
money that is expended, and which apparently is continuing to in- 
crease, it would be easier for me as a sehen for that group to sell 
my point of view to one person in the executive branch of government 
than it would be to the many Members of the House and Senate of 
the Congress. Then he, in turn, with the power of the recommenda- 
tions in the State of the Union, he makes to the Congress, or the inau- 

ral address or the biennial address of the governor to the State 

egislature, by accepting and adopting that as a program of his, it has 
great power as it approaches the legislative decision. 
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Mr. Founratn. Would you agree that many of these grant-in-aid 
programs in which the Federal Govermnment participates are meri- 
torious ones ? 

Mr. Woop. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Founrarn. The field of health research, for example. 

Mr. Woon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you feel that is a legitimate field for the Fed- 
eral Government to participate in with the States and local govern- 
ments ? 

I am giving you specific examples to get the benefit of your think- 
ing. 

Mr. Woop. If the individual can do a thing for himself, he is mak- 
ing a mistake in asking or permitting the government to do it for him 
because, I repeat, to my way of thinking, as government increases its 
size or its scope, and therefore its cost, government gets stronger and 
the individual gets weaker. 

There are things that the individual cannot do for himself. At 
this time I would hate to try to check “yes” or “no” on each or any 
of these programs. 

Mr. Fountarn. I can understand that. 

But you agree there are fields where the Federal Government should 
enter because local and State governments simply cannot provide 
the necessary services ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Founrarn. To enable the people to live more abundantly and 
more meaningful lives? 

Mr. Woop. That is true. 

Mr. Founrarn. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued, 
with the simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal 
taxation, either by vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax rates, 
do you feel that the State of Illinois would be able and willing to 
raise sufficient revenues to continue the programs concerned at their 
present levels ? 

Mr. Woop. I would like to know the answer to that question, my- 
self. I would also like to know what the impact would be if that 
hypothetical proposition could be effected. 

Going through hurriedly this list of programs and the amount of 
moneys expended, I am not in a position to question here, but I wish 
I knew what percentage of the people of America participate and to 
what extent in any or all of those. I am quite sure it is not a majority. 
Obviously, thank God, a majority do not require that participation 
in most of those programs. But obviously, if they were even curtailed 
and not eliminated, there would be available tax revenues to State 
and local branches of government so that the continued application 
to Washington for funds might relieve you of some of your problems. 

Mr. Fountary. What is your opinion as to whether or not the Con- 
gress should contact local and State public officials before embarking 
upon a particular Federal grant-in-aid program ? 

Mr. Woop. I think it is very generous of the Congress to seek to do 
that. However, the Congress is composed of the finest men and 
women that this country does produce, and I would say therefore can 
produce, all of whom spring from a local territory to begin with. The 
fusion of the points of view of the membership of those two bodies 
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I will trust for the proper answer to any problem that is ever put to 
it, if it can be made in an atmosphere relieved of the pressure in 
placing a popular rather than a right connotation to the problem. 

I am prejudiced to this legislative branch of Government, at what- 
ever level, and I have no concern in the future if Congress makes up 
its mind unhurriedly and unpressured. 

Mr. Fountain. What I have in mind is this: Quite often a seem- 
ingly meritorious proposition is submitted to the Congress. It ap- 
peals to the Congress, and there are many groups of people who 
support it—enough people to make a Congressman feel that it is 

roper legislation to pass. Yet the legislation may deal with a sub- 
ject matter which may not have been discussed with or considered by 
local and State governments. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not Congress should 
consult with local and State public officials before making a final de- 
cision, even though the Congress, as the representatives of the people, 
has the right, of course, to make decisions without such consultation. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, members of the Congress return to the 
ty every 2 years for judgment as to whether their representation 

as been as the people in the district from which he sprang desired. 
You could not—of course, in a campaign you try to interest as many 
of your constituents as you can in your candidacy. On a specific prob- 
Jem you couldn’t, of course, without running as extensive a campaign 
as you do for reelection, find out what their attitude is on a specific 
problem. 

The Illinois House does from time to time pass resolutions memori- 
alizing Congress. It is a thing that I seldom get too excited about. 
It is usually an avenue of publicity. I don’t know what the Congress 
does when it receives these resolutions passed by a State. So far in 
my experience I don’t recall a single experience when the Congress 
has memorialized the legislature to consider a problem. I am thank- 
ful that you don’t. We have problems enough of our own. 

But I think the judgment of a Congress, constituted as it is, will 
consider the existence of State and local governments in the solution 
of the problems as they come to them on any specific item. 

Mr. Fountain. We have a unique situation in America in which the 
people have the right to call upon their local officials and their State 
officials for certain things. And the Members of the Congress are 
also elected directly by the people and are responsible directly to 
them. Therefore, the people have actually several avenues for getting 
the things which they think they need. 

The Members of the Congress, of course, without concern for what 
the State has done or should do or will do, has the power and maybe 
the right to act on the basis of that representation. I have asked these 
questions simply because they are points of view that have been ex- 
pressed, and I know they concern a lot of people. 

Mr. Woop. You gentlemen are going to the people on this thing. 
That is why I was going to be so very interested in seeing what your 
report is. I know what I hope it will be. 

I wonder, although the people still do control this Government, 
whether they will come forward and give you the point of view that 
vou are seeking so that you can base that report on a majority con- 
viction rather than on local organized minority convictions. I know 
that is what you are attempting to do. 
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Mr. Founrarn. It is always a difficult problem to determine what 
the majority thinking is because so many people are not informed 
about these matters. 

Unfortunately, as important as this entire subject of intergovern- 
mental relations is, it is almost impossible to get the information to 
the people. It doesn’t have that appeal which would prompt the 
newspapers and other media of communications to concentrate a lot 
of time on it. The result is that our people are not informed about a 
lot of these things. 

Mr. Woop. To get clear off the subject, the other evening I was talk- 
ing to a group of youngsters in a civics club, and I asked if they 
thought it would be fine if the local government would assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government. 

I heard a good discussion among the high school classes. Thank 
God, a majority of them didn’t want it. 

r. Fountain. This same scholar whom I referred to awhile ago, 
and the prediction he made, also said this: The future of the States 
rests not on constitutional protection but on political and administra- 
tive decisions. Indeed, it rests in substantial measure on what the 
States do for themselves. 

Do you believe there is a need for the States to take greater initia- 


tive in meeting public problems if they are to be effective partners in 
our Federal system ? 


Mr. Woop. In meeting them ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir, meeting them, head-on, and answering them, not 
sending them somewhere else. 

Mr. Fountarn. You made reference earlier to what an individual 
can and should do for himself. 

Am I correct in assuming that you meant that you are less concerned 
about which level, Federal or State, performs the service, than about 
the desirability of any level of government’s providing services that 
the individual could provide for himself? 

Mr. Woop. I think that is what I mean. This is still a government 
of the people; we the people still have control of this thing, if they 
will take it, and at whatever level, if they will take the initiative, that 
government will perform as they dictate that it shall perform, through 
public expression of the elections we hold. 

Mr. Fountary. I would like to share with you, before concluding 
my ees the fear of continued delegation by the legislative 
branches of government of more authority to the executive. 

I know in Washington, because of the limitations of time and the 
innumerable administrative responsibilities which Members of Con- 

ess have in addition to their legislative responsibilities, we have 

en forced by circumstances to delegate to the executive branches of 
government tremendous power and responsibility. It seems to me 
that legislatures should become more cautious when they pass legis- 
lation of that kind. 

I want to ask you one additional question: ' 

What do you feel State governments might do, or State legislatures 


might do, to enable them to play a more prominent and a more intelli- | 


gent role in the administration of State affairs ? , 
You made reference to the fact that they don’t have adequate in- 
formation. Because of circumstances, such as limited sessions, law- 
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makers don’t have the time to become informed. Consequently, they 
have to act on the basis of such information as they get from the 
executive branches of government. 

What in your opinion is the answer to it? Is it longer sessions or 
higher pay, continued study and interest on the part of the State legis- 
latures, or a combination of these and other things? Just what is the 
answer ? 

Mr. Woop. Twenty years ago I was much brighter than I am now. 
I sat next to a man who knew very little about the legislative branch 
of the Illinois government. His name was Dave Shannihan. He had 
been speaker seven times. I discussed with him methods of increasing 
the legislative function, and he cautioned me: Never make it easy for 
bad bills to become law. Longer sessions would make it easier for bad 
bills to become law. Increased pay would be very nice to contemplate. 
We have increased the legislative pay in Illinois a time or two durin 
the 20 years I have been at Springfield, and yet the caliber, sditoiagh 
it is increasing, I think is increasing not so much of enticement of an 
increased pay as it is by a constant increase in the awareness of people 
in the necessity of the stakes they are playing for when they select a 

rson who makes law by which they lead their lives and conduct their 

usiness. I think that is improving. I think that this will tend to 
give great impetus to public awareness, this job that you people are 
doing. That, to me is the answer to how the legislative branch of the 
State government can function as near properly as Mr. Franklin 
evidently had in mind when he uttered that admonition many years 
“ago. 
Mr. Fountain. Does your legislature have a committee—— 
Mr. Woop. Excuse me, because when he said, “If we can keep”— 
I presume the “we” was the people. 

Mr. Founratn. Does the Illinois Legislature have a committee 
which functions year in and year out, studying and devoting its time 
and energies to problems which will confront. the legislature ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. We have the legislative council—We have the 
first—and I think there are now 47 of them. Lllinois was premier on 
that—which conducts research on problems that a legislator or a 
citizen submits as probably one which will confront a future legis- 
lature. 

We have, I think, four permanent commission study groups. We 
have the school problems commission. I don’t know whether they 
have solved anything. 6 have confused a few, but they are a per- 
manent commission. We have currently 28 commissions studying 
various specific problems. 

Mr. Founratn. These are arms of the legislature ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. These 28 will report to the next legislature, 
then cease to exist. The four will continue, with the membership 
either being renamed or new persons named to them, from session to 
session. But the legislative council is as much a part of State govern- 
ment in Illinois as our reference bureau in which our bills are drafted. 

Mr. Founrtarn. You think it has been helpful to the legislature? 

Mr. Woop. Oh, very. 

Mr. Fountatn. Would you say all the reports of these various com- 
missions are given careful consideration by the Legislature? 
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Mr. Woop. I am surprised that the job is done as well as it is. — 
are given careful consideration, but not nearly so careful as you or 
think—wish they were. 

Mr. Fountain. I am asking these questions because, like you, I have 
served in the state legislature. I served in the North Carolina State 
Senate for three sessions, and prior thereto, before going into the 
service, I was reading clerk of the State Senate for five or six regular 
sessions. I am very familiar with the problems of the state legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Woop. Again, let’s not criticize the state legislator for his in- 
ability to read the research reports plus the volume of mail plus—you 
know what it is. It would be physically impossible to scan it, let alone 
study it. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is right. And when we get through here, very 
few people will take the time to study the factual information which 
we assemble. 

Mr. Woop. That is why staff members for you and staff members 
to me are of value, and knowing their loyalty, whose responsibilities 
are tremendous. 

Mr. Founratn. I don’t know how the Congress and other legisla- 
tures, or the executive branches of government, could operate without 
very competent staffs. The Congress has been very fortunate in that 
respect. 

Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Navenuron. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Goxtpeerc. No, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. I want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Micuex. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. The Chair- 
man has been so kind to give the minority consideration. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. Mr. Chairman, first I would feel remiss if I didn’t 
commend the Speaker for his forthright presentation here this morn- 
ing. I know he is most modest when he says he speaks only for him- 
self. The very fact he is Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
the Illinois State Legislature is proof enough of his caliber and how 
he is regarded in the Illinois House, and I know that he does speak 
for a good majority of the members of that House of Representatives. 

I think the point that he brought out is worthy of the consideration 
of the Committee, the fact that in our study here we are very likely 
to hear from that vocal minority who would like to see these federal 
grant-in-aid programs continue. Whereas, there is that silent, and 
we would like to feel the silent majority of the people, who just simply 
don’t get aroused to coming before the Committee and expressing their 
opinions. It definitely is a subject which does not command headlines 
in the press. As a matter of fact, it is a very dry subject to the gen- 
eral public. We are going to need some help in getting this story 
across to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, during the course of our hearings we had several wit- 
nesses make this observation, that their state legislatures are so 
heavily dominated by the rural areas that the large cities and metro- 
politan areas suffer accordingly. ier 
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Here in the State of Illinois, I think by tradition, it has been pretty 
much Cook County versus the rest of the state. 

Do you get this same impression in dealing with the many members 
of the legislature, that it is somewhat tipped in favor of the rural 
area over the metropolitan area? Or what has the State of Lllinois 
done? 

Mr. Woop. We have done this very specific thing: We have had a 
reapportionment, the first in 50 years, in which I think now Illinois 
is the only State in the United States where a geographical area dom- 
inates one house of the legislature, which is the lower house. 

The controversy, obviously, there had to be a controversy when the 
constitutional requirement that we reapportion for so many years, 
when it had been skipped for that long period of time, the con- 
troversy between Cook and downstate has always been magnified 
beyond, to me, its true position, because on a question of policy 

Mr. Micuex. I don’t mean to indicate this is peculiar to only Illi- 
nois, because it is true in Boston and other places. 

Mr. Woop. I think we are the only ones that have given control by 
an area of the house. It is the constitution of Illimois now. But 
actually, on things that count, I don’t think, as in the Congress, the 
partisan lines are seldom drawn. We had our legislative council do 
a research on how many times in the session party lines are drawn. 
It is very small. Your Cook versus downstate, that line is rarely 
drawn. When they are, it is not the city of Chicago, or the city plus 
the country towns making the county; it is now an ethnic thing, it 
is the metropolitan area, I think shably the area that is informed 
by the great metropolitan press that is in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Micuagx.. Did I understand the [Illinois State Legislature has 
set up a commission to deal with the metropolitan area of northeastern 
Illinois ¢ 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; the mass transportation problem for the met- 
ropolitan area. 

fr. Micnen. I see. 

Mr. Woop. As I indicated to Mr. Naughton, Mr. Sandquist was 
here, and may return. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you envision it would embrace other problems? 

Mr. Woop. No, it is limited to the problem of mass transportation. 

Mr. Micuet. The point, getting back to this balance, urban renewal, 
a number of the mayors of the large cities have expressed the desire 
to come directly to the Federal Government for aid, bypassing their 
State legislature. 

Mr. Woop. Please invite them. 

Mr. Micuet. How is that? 

Mr. Woop. Please invite them. 

Mr. Micur.. My point is, do you think it is possible to get across 
the point to those State legislators in the rural areas that if they do 
not give consideration to the acute problems of these large metro- 
politan centers that at some future date they might very well be, 
as some renowned political scientist has.said, the State legislatures 
themselves might become mere hollow shells ? 

Mr. Woop. I think that they will. I think that they do in Illinois. 

Mr. Micuer. So you don’t consider it a real problem here in 
Illinois? 

Mr. Woop. Oh, yes; it is very real, but I think we are solving it. 
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Mr. Micurt. Would the Illinois State Legislature, in your opinio 
take up taxes that might be relinquished by the Federal Government 

Let’s take just a few; for instance, the tax on safety deposit boxes, 
That might be a small amount, but if the Federal Government got 
out of that field, do you think the State government would, in turn— 
the State legislature would, in turn, take over that source of income 
if it could be shown that there was a valid progwnss that needed car- 
rying on and there was need for the revenue ? 

Mr. Woop. You mean, would the State take that in order to further 
increase its size, scope, and cost ? 

Mr. Micuex. Or if we, at the same time relinquished the tax on 
safety deposit boxes or coin machines 

Mr. Woop. It is very probable it would. I would hope it wouldn’t 
however. I would like tosee a little relief, that that might afford, come 
to the individual. 

Mr. Micuen. It has been suggested that maybe even in the field —— 

Mr. Woop. I know nothing about the taxes. 

Mr. Micuen. Some of these, I might say, at the Federal level we 
didn’t realize the Federal Government was exacting some of these 
taxes, I might add. Local telephone service also requires a Federal 
tax in some areas. 

I don’t have any further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Is it your feeling that if grant-in-aid programs are 
transferred to the States, the Federal Government should likewise 
return to the States some of the sources of revenues which it occupies 
almost exclusively, so that the States in turn might use those sources 
to enable them to provide these same services ? 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, the test by which that question would 
be answered would also answer a previous question that you put to 
me. Should the Congress consult with the States on setting these 
things up? 

If the States, 48 of them, if you dropped one of these programs, and 
48 States adopted it as a State function, then the answer to your pre- 
vious question would also be answered. That would require the test 
in each of the 48 States as to whether or not that program is of suffi- 
cient scope to warrant the continuation at the State level participated 
in only by the States. 

Mr. Fountrarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not some, or 
perhaps many, of the grant programs have come into being as a re- 
sult of pressures from an organized minority ? 

Mr. Woop. I would suspect that many of them did, not having 
had a national referendum on any of them, except the indirect refer- 
endum of the reelection of the Congress who created it. 

Mr. Fountatn. If these organized groups 

Mr. Woop. Meaning one rollcall of many—excuse me. 

Mr. Fountain. If these organized groups see the need for govern- 
ment to render a service, what is your opinion as to whether or not 
they should first approach their State government in an effort to 
get these services provided before going to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Woop. I am guessing, but I suppose that they probably did. 
You are getting now to the question, going back to the awareness of 
the individual citizen. Can I live on or would I prefer to live under 
government? Youcan’t do both. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Would you feel like identifying any existing grant 
programs that have developed as a result of pressure group activity, 
and which in your opinion could be discontinued without harm to 
the public welfare ? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir, and that is why I confessed at the outset at 
being probably a very poor witness. 

Going through them, I would hate to be the man who would put 
rightness above popularity, and say this is out. That is why I said 
at the outset that if you can arrest the drift, if not cut back any, you 
will have accomplished something that I still think with our continued 
economic growth in numbers, can live with, but I don’t think it can go 
too much further. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Reuss. No. 

Mr. Founrain. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fountatn. You have been a very forthright and frank witness. 

Mr. DeMent and Mr. Mackelmann. 

We have with us Mr. George DeMent, commissioner of public 
works, and Mr. D. E. Mackelmann, consultant, department of city 
planning. 

We are very glad to have both of you gentlemen here representing 
the government of the city of Chicago. 

We would be glad to hear anything you may have to say at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DeMENT, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
WORKS; ACCOMPANIED BY D. E. MACKELMANN, CONSULTANT, 
DEPARTMENT OF CITY PLANNING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. DeMenr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: I would 
like to speak only for aviation and highways, which happen to be in 
my department in the city, and as far as the grants-in-aid program, 
it would seem to me that as far as airports are concerned that our 
prime complaint, not only in Chicago but throughout the country, is 
that the grant-in-aid program for airports has been rather spasmodic. 

After World War II the Congress approved a working program of 
about $500 million that was intended to be spent in 5 years. Actually, 
in 8 years there was only $189 million spent. Appropriations con- 
tinued, and I think the figures indicate that there was an $11 million— 
in the last 4 years there was an $11 million amount spent for airports 
throughout the country, then $20 million, and then there was an appro- 
priation or an intended appropriation of moneys so that $62 million 
could be spent for the next 4 years. 

Now, 2 years have gone by and there is an indication now by the 
fact that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has not asked for 
applications of money, that some directive has been given, and this is 
not positive, but the mechanics of it are such that it looks like there 
will be no request for funds to be given grants-in-aid to airports. 

Now, such a program does not allow a continuity of planning, nor 
a continuity of construction work, and the civil airports in the country 
are in dire need of some very definite planning. All of us have big 
jobs todo. For example, in Chicago, Midway Airport, and I am sure 
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most of you men have observed Midway, there is a terrific operation, 
where we safely are operating and handling about 9 million passengers 
on an airport that is quite congested, not so much from a safety stand- 
point but from a standpoint of getting to gate positions, and quite 
often you are stacked up in the air, which is very aggravating. 

So we started building O’Hare Airport. We have now acquired 
5,700 acres, and are in the process of acquiring another thousand acres, 
so that we will have room to build a real airport for the time when the 
jet operation will come. 

Where, at Midway, with handling all these people, they are handled 
in piston-type planes that carry about 60 to 80 people, the jet age is 
going to bring us planes that will handle from 125 to 150 people, 
and it will create a whole series of new problems. 

So we must build these new airports. 

We are in the program now of trying to develop some revenue bonds 
that will provide sufficient funds so we can continue our development 
of O’Hare. We spent about $27 million at O’Hare so far. Maybe 
$11 million of that is Federal aid, and $11 million city, $5 million from 
the State, something in that area. 

But we need to go forward. If we could, some way or other, 
get a continuing program laid out, that the CAA would implement 
all the time, I think that would be a great help to us, and that is one 
arene that I think this committee might be able to do something 
about. 

Mr. Micnet. How was that revenue from the city derived? 

Mr. DeMent. We have an agreement with the airlines that the cost 
of the airport will be borne by landing fees plus concessions or other 
types of revenue, so that we take the operational cost of the field and 
deduct from that all other revenues except landing fees and then 
whatever balance is left we divide it by the number of landings in 
thousands of pounds, and that determines the fee. 

In the operation cost we have included the cost of the retirement 
of any debts of the city whether they be revenue or general obliga- 
tion, and also the interest. So that is the way the field will be paid 
for. But even though it would be small in this particular field, the 
continuation of a grant-in-aid and knowing what we would get would 
be extremely helpful to us in planning our future program there. 

Now, then, outside of the need for a continuing program, and some- 
thing that we can all plan for, it would be extremely helpful if the 
Congress—and this is an area, I believe, your committee could act in— 
would accomplish in some way the removal of military aircraft from 
the civil fields, and also accomplish the removal of the unnecessary 
recapture clause which is a thins that is pretty near impossible 
to cope with if you are going to have revenue bonds. The recapture 
clause is there, and it really is a silly thing. If we goto war, if there 
is a need for the use of the airport, why, they just take it over. There 
is no need for a recapture clause, in my opinion. But it makes it 
pretty near impossible to issue a revenue bond issue. 

So those are some of the things that I think, as far as airports are 
concerned, that we would like to cess accomplished. 

One of the questions that was asked in some of your questionnaires 
that came out was whether procedures are right. 
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Well, there can be no question that the general operation of having 
many reviews of programs, and so forth, is helpful, so that you don’t 
get something programed which isn’t proper. But we just have to 
go through the State, now, then to a local office, then to a district 
office, and then to Washington, with every one of our applications, 
every one of our plans, every one of our reviews, and it seems to me 
that could be streamlined considerably by maybe, where there is a 
great program going forward, which we have here in Chicago on air- 
ports, that a project engineer could be assigned to that particular ares. 
It would be worthwhile, and I think the Government could well afford 
to do that, so we could streamline a lot of these paper documents that 
have to go all the way through these various agencies. 

One other item as far as airports, which I think is something that 
could be accomplished to the great help of all of us, both in budgeting 
and planning, is that when we do get an appropriation, for example, 
we got an appropriation of $1,250,000 for O’Hare, last year; when we 
get that appropriation, then the city must provide all of the money 
and then we get reimbursed. It seems to me somehow that could be 
set up in such a way that if $1,250,000 is appropriated, we could use 
our money and Federal money as we go along doing the construction 
work. Because, as it is, we have to make provisions for all of the 
money, and then get reimbursed. And with the spasmodic type of 
programing, it makes it extremely difficult, both budgetwise and 
financingwise. 

The question was asked about the field personnel, and I would say as 
far as all of our programs, both airports and highways, that the per- 
sonnel assigned in the Federal Government is completely competent. 
We have absolutely no complaints about that, about the quality of the 
supervision from the Federal standpoint. 

Now, in highways, there seems to be a tendency on the part of the 
local offices of the Bureau of Public Roads to interfere unduly in 
minor matters of engineering design. It is our feeling that a substan- 
tial amount of engineering manpower is wasted, by rechecking plans 
and specifications that have been prepared, and checked by a very com- 

etent local organization—I realize that some of these checks have to 
9 provided where there is maybe a small group that does not have 
a continuing qualified engineering organization, but here they review 
many details of design which we think could save a lot of manpower 
and save a lot of time. 

The Federal highway program would be far more effectively carried 
out in Chicago if somehow or other the highway funds could be made 
available directly to the city, as has been mentioned by many people. 
Here we feel again that a project engineer could be assigned to an 
area like Chicago. 

For example, Chicago has a program that has been approved on 
Federal-aid highways amounting to about $550 million. Certainly a 
project engineer could be assigned locally that would review our whole 
program and keep track of it as it is going along, as they did when 
we had the Public Works Administration. You remember we had 
a project engineer and a staff assigned just to Chicago, where they 
made grants for building of subways. 

I would think that basically those are the items that I would like 
to comment about. 
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There is one other item maybe I could mention here that you men 
might have some influence if you had the mind to do it, and that is we 
think mass transit should be provided in these highways. Mr. Bar- 
telsmyer, chief engineer of the State, Mr. Mortimer, of the county, 
and I have talked to Mr. Tallamy, and he indicated to us, according 
to the law, there was no way he could use the interstate funds as they 
are now set up for providing mass transit, and we feel that is some- 
thing that is practically a must if we are going to take care of the 
traffic in the metropolitan areas like Chicago, Los Angeles, and other 
areas. 

Mr. Fountatn. How much does the city of Chicago receive from the 
Federal Government by way of Federal grants for highway purposes ? 

Mr. DeMent. I don’t think I can give you a specific answer to that, 
Mr. Chairman, but of this $550 million program that I mentioned, we 
would receive 90 percent on that, because that is all on the Inter- 
state System. 

Mr. Fountar1n. That is all within the city of Chicago? 

Mr. DeMenv. That would all be within the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have that much of the State highway 
system ? 

Mr. DeMent. Yes, sir, that needs to be done. It ought to have 
been completed now, because of need. But it will take us probably 
4 to 5 years to complete that. That will be doing a whale of a job 
if we do it that soon, but that is what we are shooting for. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you feel that Chicago receives a fair share of 
Federal grants to the State of Illinois for highway purposes? 

Mr. DeMent. I think it does now. Previously, previous to this In- 
terstate System, and previous to the time when Congress was allotting 
specific amounts to urban areas, we certainly were not getting any- 
where near what we should have gotten because it was channeled 
through the State. Prior to 1947 the amount we received from Fed- 
eral funds and from State funds was so low as to be pretty ludicrous, 
but since 1947, when we have obtained agreements with the State and 
the county to finance these—all these expressways jointly, we have 
done much better, and I would say right now there certainly is a very 
fine spirit of cooperation in all agencies to go forward. 

I might say the State has seen fit, prior to this interstate program 
coming into effect, to only use Federal-aid funds for matching their 
portion of the third that went into the building of the local highways, 
so that where the city agreed to do one-third, the county one-third, 
and the State one-third of the highways in Chicago, actually the 
State was only using about—was only providing about one-sixth of 
the total amount and the Federal Government would provide about 
one-sixth. That was because of the decision of the State, itself. But 
since this interstate program has come into effect, of course, we are 
all very happy with the program. 

I would say that the city, county, and State have been working like 
ees in the last 5 years to try and get this whole program accom- 

ished. 

3 Mr. Fountain. We sent to the State officials a series of suggestions 
or proposals which had been offered at various times. In view of the 
size of your program here, I might ask you 2 or 3 of the questions 
which we posed there. 
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First, with respect to a suggestion that we change the allotment 
formula for primary and secondary roads to give added weight to 
factors of population, highway use, and motor vehicle registration, 
what is your opinion on that? 

Mr. DeMenv. I would agree with that 100 percent. I think the 
time has come, and may be long since past, when we should provide 
traflic facilities, regardless of what agency is involved in the place 
where the traffic is actually located. 

I think there was very definite need for highway funds being chan- 
neled to interstate or intrastate roads, but I think now, and for a 
long time it has been necessary that we really build the roads where 
the traffic is requiring them. 

Mr. Founrain. What is your opinion concerning the proposal that 
the State be permitted to operate under an administrative plan for 
primary roads similar to that now permitted for the secondary 
system ¢ 

Mr. DeMenr. I don’t think I am familiar enough with that to 
make comment, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. Another proposal was to provide directly for the 
allotment of Federal grants to large municipalities where this is not 
prohibited by State law. 

Mr. DeMenr. Well, I think I made myself clear on that. I am 
for that 100 percent. 

Let me say that we have absolutely no objection to the type of 
personnel that is doing the work. It is a completely competent group. 
But it just seems to me we are getting so many groups reviewing 
things that it is impossible to get things done within a reasonable 
time after the funds are made available. ; 

I think this interstate program is showing that up very definitely, 
that there are too many agencies that have to review things before you 
can actually get on the road. 

Mr. Founrarn. Too much duplication of effort ? 

Mr. DeMenr. That is right. I think the manpower could better 
be used in separate projects than reviewing one project through so 
many sources. 

Mr. Fountain. With respect to airports, you feel that any Fed- 
eral program should have sufficient continuity and long-range pian 
ning to enable you to be able to make your plans accordingly ? 

Mr. DeMenv. Absolutely. 


Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. DeMenv. I wonder if I may comment a little further on this 
mass transit? I don’t know whether you men are interested in that 
or not, but it is an extremely important thing to people in the city. 

We are providing mass transit in Congress Street Expressway, and 
I think it 1s the first place in the country that there will be provisions 
for fixed rail in between the highways and the right-of-way that has 
been acquired. 

Just so you will have a little information about it, should it ever 
come up, and you have an opportunity to speak to it : 

We designed this mass transit facility, for example, so that we 
can operate 40 8-car-trains an hour. That would mean that with a 
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car handling maybe 100 passengers, you could handle about 32,000 
passengers. 

Assume that you don’t work up to a design capacity at all, or to that 
design criterion, assume you only get maybe 30 trains an hour, it would 
still give you about 24,000 people per hour that could be handled on 
a fixed-rail facility. 

Now, if you were to turn that over to buses, and assume you would 
operate buses on the highway, taking those 24,000 people and divid- 
ing by 80, assume you had a 50-seat bus, but you stood them up so 
you could get 80 in, it would mean 300 buses, in an hour, with 1 minute 
interval, if you could run them that close together, it would mean you 
would require 5 lanes just for buses, and it seem to me that in our over- 
all planning, that is so dramatic, the fact that you need would 5 lanes 
if you used buses, against the 1 lane of about equal width if you 
used fixed rail, that we ought to consider that in our overall planning. 

That is what we are trying to do. But the interstate program 
will not allow us to do it at this time. If we don’t do something like 
this, I am convinced, and all our traffic studies have indicated, that 
the day we open the northwest route and the south route, for example, 
there will be areas of about 3 miles in length on each route that will 
be overloaded, and so we must provide something of this character 
to carry the people in and out unless we are going to immediately 
start planning for a parallel facility, which would be impossible 
financially. 

So I would just like you to have that comparison if it comes up to 
your committee at any time, sir. 

Mr. Fountary. Do you have any questions, Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naveuton. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naueutron. Commissioner DeMent, yesterday the public works 
commissioner of the city of Detroit, Mr. Richards, spoke with us 
about the problem of mass transit, and he took a somewhat opposite 
view as to the merits of bus transportation as compared with rail 
transportation. 

Do you have any figures as to the approximate cost of rail trans- 
portation in connection with an expressway as compared with bus 
transportation ? 

Mr. DeMenv. Rail transportation, as compared to bus transporta- 
tion ? 

Mr. NauecurTon. Yes. 

Mr. DeMenrt. It is a little difficult to draw a direct comparison, 
but let’s take Congress Street that we are talking about. 

As I said, with the fixed rail, we can handle 24,000 people without 
any trouble. Now we are designing for 32,000, but just take that, 
and be a little more practical; you would need 5 lanes for buses. We 
only provide four lanes of traffic for all types of rubber-borne vehicles 
on Congress Street in each direction. So that assume we were going 
to carry this transit load by buses, you would need to have five lanes. 
Congress Street will cost us in the city very close to $100 million. So © 
if we did it all on concrete highways with buses it would mean $100 
million would be spent just to provide busways, not taking into ac- 
count anything as far as the private vehicle is concerned. 

We are spending about $25 million for the fixed rail out there. 
That does not count right-of-way, which I am not prepared to give 
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you a figure on that right offhand, but I would say that it would be 
in the area of maybe $35 million for fixed rail to do the job that you 
would need 5 lanes of traffic in each direction to do by buses. 

And added to that, the fixed rail, you have terminals out in the 
outlying areas of the city; the fixed rail comes in and goes through 
a subway and goes on its way out to another terminal. The buses 
would have to come in and in some way be distributed through the 
local streets, or provide tremendous terminals in the close-in area. 
You would just completely clog up your streets with buses coming 
onto local streets, which you do not do with the fixed rail. 

Mr. Naveurton. I take it from your testimony that Federal High- 
way Act funds cannot be used to provide the right-of-way for fixed- 
rail facilities. Are Federal funds available for use, for example, to 
build stops for buses off the highways? 

Mr. DeMenr. That is something that would be kind of a border- 
line, and would have to be decided by an administrative order. 

I wouldthink so. I think that could be included. 

Mr. Navucuton. The problem of mass transportation, while it has 
some different features from the problem of highways, of course, is 
very closely related. 

Do you feel the problem of mass transportation is being given sufli- 
cient consideration at the Federal level in the planning of the Inter- 
state Highway System ¢ 

Mr. DeMent. I do not. 

Mr. Naueuton. You feel there probably could be more effort spent 
on considering the problem of mass transportation in connection with 
the highway problem ? 

Mr. DeMenr. I think that is something that will have to be done, 
because it is becoming more and more acute. That doesn’t apply only 
to Chicago, it applies to Los Angeles and every metropolitan area 
in the country. 

Mr. Fountatn. Let me ask this question: What is your group do- 
—— familiarize the Federal Bureau of Public Roads with this 

roblem ¢ 
5 Mr. DeMent. Well, as I say, the top administrators have had 
conferences with Mr. Tallamy. They have had many conferences 
with the local Bureau of Public Roads people on this matter. And I 
think we will continue to try to acquaint the administrators, as well 
= the legislative branch, of this problem, and try to get some relief 

rom it. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you happen to know, Commissioner, whether 
under the present Federal law there would be funds available to use 
for planning—not construction—of the mass transit aspects of the 
Interstate Highway System ? 

Mr. DeMeEnt. So far as I know, there are no funds at this time 
for that purpose, but in Chicago that isn’t a real problem, because 
we do have some funds. We have voted some funds to take care 
of interim type of transit work until we see how this works out. So 
that as far as planning funds are required in Chicago, we have suffi- 
cient funds for that purpose. 

Mr. NavugutTon. t teks it from your testimony you feel that you 
could operate some Federal-State programs more efficiently at a local 
level if a little more discretion were allowed to the regional offices of 
the Federal agencies? 
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Mr. DeMent. Very definitely. 

Mr. NAaveuron. So that decisions could be made faster and your 
program could be speeded up ¢ 

Mr. DeMent. Right. 

I might add to that, the men that are on the local scene are cer- 
tainly very much more familiar than those in Washington passing on 
details. I don’t mean on the overall plan, because I think that should 
be handled probably in Washington, where they have problems of 
similar nature all over the country. But the details, certainly, could 
be handled locally much better than they can in Washington. 

Mr. Naveuton. Could you perhaps submit for our record at a 
later date some specific examples, if you have any, of the type of 
decisions that you feel could properly be made at the local level rather 
than in Washington, so we may have that information for use in our 
Washington hearings? 

Mr. DeMenv. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Founrary. I want to thank the commissioner for coming before 

us. 
I would hke to say this: 
Our subcommittee has general responsibility for studying inter- 
governmental relationships between the United States and the States 
and municipalities. We have investigative jurisdiction in connection 
with matters of economy and efficiency over the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Department of Labor and its related 
agencies, and the Department of Agriculture. 

We do not have any legislative jurisdiction over the matters which 
you have been discussing. But because of our general jurisdiction, 
they are matters which we can certainly bring to the attention of the 
appropriate legislative committee. 

Mr. DeMenr. I was aware of that. I thought I would take this 
opportunity to have you do that. 

Mr. Founrarn. I am reminded of the part you have played in 
helping us to arrange these hearings here. I want to thank you, and, 
through you, I want to thank Mayor Daley for the splendid spirit of 
cooperation you have shown in enabling us to have these hearings in 
the city of Chicago. 

Mr. DeMenv. We are honored to have you here, so we will do any- 
thing we can to help you. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Mackelmann. 

Mr. Macxetmann. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, on 
the question of Federal-State-local relationships, participation in the 
housing urban renewal program, I would like to say, first, that the 
Chicago program was started locally back in 1947. The State then 
upon the recommendation of a group in the city, of the city admin- 
istration, passed legislation to make it possible for the city to operate 
in the area of slum clearance, and the State legislature then passed 
the necessary legislation. Also in 1947 the State participated finan- 
cially. The financial picture was something like this, that in 1947 
the State made available $20 million for slum clearance and housing. 
The city of Chicago passed 2 bond issues, 1 for $50 million for slum 
clearance and 1 for $50 million for relocation of low-rent housing. 
This year, since that time, the State has made no additional appropria- 
tions. This year the city of Chicago approved a referendum bond 
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issue for $10 million for slum clearance, and $10 million for neigh- 
borhood conservation. 

I would like to say also that we were 2 years ahead of any Federal 
participation, as far as the city and State was concerned in slum 
clearance. We started our neighborhood conservation program with 
legislation passed by the State in 1953, and have now also made local 
funds available. 

I think the problems that Mr. DeMent referred to are general prob- 
lems in terms of regional offices, as well as Washington offices. I 
think all of us, local offices, feel that we would like to have the regional 
offices have more authority to make decisions on matters which are 
not major matters of policy. 

I would like to say at the same time, however, that since the Fed- 
eral program of urban renewal is only 8 years old that we have had 
really very few difficulties, and what difficulties there have been have 
been ironed out or are being ironed out. I have the impression that we 
have had less difficulty in the urban renewal program in this prob- 
lem of Federal-local relationships than in any of the others. So 
that the only recommendation that we really would like to make is 
give the regional offices more responsibility and more authority to 
make decisions on matters so that they either directly or indirectly 
don’t have to go back to Washington. There seems to be a hesitation 
sometimes to assume the responsibility because they are not sure what 
it would be. 

This has been an expanding program. We started off with a little 
program in 1949, the slum clearance, grants-in-aid for slum clearance, 
this was expanded, then, as you recall, in 1954, with the new term 
“urban renewal,” which means that grants-in-aid are available not 
only to slum clearance but also for the prevention of slums. 

We have taken advantage of the Federal aid in the housing and 
urban renewal field to a considerable extent. The Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, which is the agency, the local agency, through 
which our slum clearance program is operated, has some 16 projects 
now in our various stages of operation. Construction is proceeding 
on several of them. The best example, of course the one that you can 
see, is the New York Life project. The total program of the com- 
munity—of the land clearance commission—involves at the present 
time a total of forty-seven, nearly forty-eight million dollars in Fed- 
eral aid, to which then is to be added the $50 million made available 
by the city in 1947, and the $10 million plus, made available by the 
State of Illinois. 

The community conservation board, which we organized in 1953, 
under the legislation passed by the general assembly, is also partici- 
pating in the Federal aid program of urban renewal conservation, 
which was included then in the legislation of 1954. No capital grants 
have been made as yet, but capital grant arrangements have been 
made for $28.8 million for projects. 

This is a new program, and again this will take some time to get 
underway. But, again, I think we have made considerable progress 
in this. . 

I turn to public housing. We have at the present time the Chicago 
Housing Authority, our local agency for public housing, 16,000 units 
being completed, 2,000 under construction, and close to 9,000 additional 
units in the land acquisition at the signed stage. Of these some 1,450 
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units are completed or financed with the city and State funds made 
available in 1947. 

I would like to repeat the point that Mr. DeMent made for the 
public works and for the highway and aviation programs. We are 
also interested in continuity. This is one thing that bothers us con- 
siderably in planning these programs: That decisions or apparently 
decisions are made to stop it, discontinue it, after a certain period, pos- 
sibly next year, or whenever it might be. 

Now, these decisions are never clear, but the difficulty always is 
that you cannot go ahead on advanced planning because these things 
take a long time to get underway. There are also some problems in- 
volved, just to mention one major problem is that of the relocation 
of families and of businesses, and industrial establishments, so that 
your plans have to keep going because a project may be started today, 
it may be 3, 4 or 5 years before it is actually completed. So we 
are concerned also with this problem of continuity of the Federal 
aid program. 

As I said, we do not think that we have had too many problems in 
our relationships between the Federal and local agencies. I would 
like to say part of it may be due to the fact that some of us during 
the war years, or before or after, most of us I think during the war 
years at one time or another were in Washington. We know a good 
many of the people in the Federal agencies. So we also know some 
of the tricks of the trade, having gone through the mental processes 
of a Federal bureaucrat under war pressure. We also know what 
can be done even in peacetime. 

The attitude shifts a little. When you are under pressure, as we 
were under the defensive war years, we got a good deal of things done 
a little faster. Of course, we agree there ought to be proper checks 
and balances. 

Now, the function of the State in our program is carried—of super- 
vision—is carried on by the [linois State Housing Board, which was 
established under legislation passed in 1933. It has supervisory func- 
tions over the activities of the housing authority and land clearance 
commission only to the extent that the State funds to which I referred 
are involved. It also has to approve the appointments which the 
mayor makes to the housing authority, to the land clearance com- 
mission, and to the community conservation board. We have never 
had any difficulties in this administrative relationship between the 
city agencies and the State agencies. 

If there are any questions, Mr. Chairman, I feel it might be easier 
to answer some specific questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micueu. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naventon. Mr. Mackelmann, do you feel that the planning 
of the urban renewal program is properly coordinated, if there is any 
formal coordination, with the planning of the highway program? 

Mr. Macke.tMAnn. Well, I will quote from the statements made 
during the last month. According to the statements made by the 
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Administrator of the HHFA and by the Commissioner, Tallamy, it is 
now under way. 

I think I saw in a magazine that Mr. Tallamy and Mr. Cole had 
met 2 weeks before the meeting in Hartford. I think closer collab- 
oration than we have had in the past is necessary and desirable, but 
I also think the developments just of the last month or two have indi- 
cated that they are now well on the way. 

The statements made by both Mr. Tallamy and Mr. Cole and their 
respective aides have indicated a strong realization of the need for 
close cooperation between these two programs. So that I at least 
at this moment am fully satisfied this will be done. 

Mr. Navucuton. Apparently there is room for agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to know more about what its other agencies are doing, 
as well as better exchange of information between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and local officials? 

Mr. Macxetmann. I don’t think there is any question about it. 
Closer coordination and cooperation is necessary. I would like to 
repeat, I feel now the statements that have been made in the last 
month or two, that that will be done; but I certainly think continu- 
ing attention should be given to this close cooperation. 

I would like to call your attention, if I may, to one difficulty which 
we do not have particularly in Chicago, but I think is a difficulty in 
some other metropolitan areas. Both the housing and urban renewal 
programs, as well as the metropolitan expressway programs, involve 
the relocation of a good many families. What we have now is that 
in the urban renewal program, by statute, certain standards have to 
be met, certain aids are given to families and businesses displaced. 
There is no such requirement, either by statute or by administrative 
regulation, in the expressway system. It is my feeling it would be 
desirable that the same standards and requirements prevail regard- 
less of who does it. 

It is difficult to explain to a family living on one side of the street 
where the property is being taken for, let us say, some clearance 
project, they get certain aids, while the family, Smith, on the other 
side of the street, whose property is being taken away or who have 
to move because of an expressway program, that they are not eligible 
for the same aids. 

There has come out recently a regulation by the Urban Renewal 
Administration, which at least takes the first step in that direction, 
but I think this ought to be handled not only by the Urban Renewal 
Administration but I think also the Public Roads people ought to 
take a stronger interest in it than they have in the past. 

Mr. Naueuron. Is the Federal emphasis aimed, in effect, at the 
objective of removing the slums and replacing them with better struc- 
tures, or are there Federal programs aimed at rehabilitating the 
neighborhoods ? 

Mr. MacketMAnn. We have the urban renewal program, which in- 
volves two activities to the extent they can be separated. One of them 
is the slum clearance program, which is the elimination of slums, 
clearing slum areas, demolishing the properties, clearing them, and 
then rebuilding them for residential, commercial, industrial, and in- 
stitutional purposes. 
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Then the other part of the urban renewal program is the conserva- 
tion program, which means rehabilitation and conservation of middle- 
aged areas in which there is the beginning of blight, where the blight 
hasn’t gone far enough yet, so that wholesale demolition is involved. 

We have several projects here in Chicago of the second type as well 
as of the first type. 1 think nationally there must be more than 100 
projects of that type now which involve rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Naventon. Are the rehabilitation projects or conservation 
projects considerably less expensive than renewal 

Mr. Macxetmann. Than the slum clearance projects ? 

Mr. Naveuron. Yes. 

Mr. Macketmann. Oh, yes. The cost of slum clearance is fairly 
heavy because you have to take assisting, improvements, and so on. 
The point for the conservation program, for the development of the 
conservation program, was that we would want to take certain steps 
so that these neighborhoods wouldn’t come to the point where we 
would have to make these very heavy expenditures. 

I would like to say, in passing, this is still an experimental program. 
We haven’t completed any of these yet, and we do not know just how 
successful we will be, but when I look at the projects underway here 
in Chicago, and in other cities in the country, I am convinced this 
will be a very beneficial program for our cities. I think the expansion 
of the program is highly desirable. 

Mr. Naueuton. Do you feel that if the Federal Government were 
to eliminate its participation in the urban renewal program, the State 
of Illinois vob take its place here in Illinois ? 

Mr. Macxetmann. May I, Mr. Chairman, defer the answer to that 
question to the mayor and to the speaker of the house. This, I think, 
is a matter of policy that I would not like to comment on. 

But I would like to just say for the record again that the State of 
Illinois in 1947 made $20 million available. That the city of Chicago, 
since that time, in 1947 and in 1957 made available a total of $50 mil- 
lion, plus, then the Federal aids that we have received, and on which 
there are commitments which again are considerably more than these 
amounts. 

Mr. Naueutron. Does the Federal aid total more than the State and 
city contributions combined ? 

Mr. Mackxeitmann. When you take the total Federal aid for public 
housing, slum clearance, and conservation, I think it would be a little 
more, yes. 

Mr. Naveuron. So the total runs something around $150 million, 
perhaps ? 

Mr. MackrLMANN. Yes, up to the present time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Naveuron. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Founratn. I take it, Mr. Mackelmann, that there have been 
times when you were not satisfied with the character of Federal su- 
pervision in the urban renewal program, but in view of what you ex- 
pect in the future as a result of conferences, you feel that you will be 
satisfied with the character of Federal supervision in that field ? 

Mr. Mackxiemann. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think the experience of 
the last 8 years has shown when you have enough conferences and 
make your point, ultimately a balance is achieved again between the 
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need for Federal supervision and the desires of the local agencies to 
be as autonomous as possible. 

Mr. Fountain. For the record, would you indicate whether the 
city of Chicago is now hampered to any extent by Federal policies and 
procedures governing project activities. 

Mr. MackieMann. No, sir; I do not think that our real difficulties 
have—in the program—have anything to do with the Federal policies 
and procedures. The questions that we would raise I think might be 
more in regard to legislation than to administrative matters. I 
think we would feel, for instance, the restriction in the urban re- 
newal legislation, on how or what areas can be redeveloped, and for 
what purposes, is an undesirable one. But, then, either 2 years ago, 
or 3 years ago, the act was amended so that at least part of this was 
necessary. 

The restriction I am referring to is that you either have to start 
off with an area in which there is housing, or you have to end up with 
a housing construction in an area which may have been a mixture of 
housing, commercial, and industrial plants. 

In certain projects this becomes a real handicap because there is no 
question about it, certain areas ought to be rebuilt as part of an over- 
all rebuilding program, regardless of what it is being used for today. 

Mr. Fountain. I recognize Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Mr, Macklemann, speaking as a local official, and 
aside from the matter of Federal grants which I am sure are mighty 
helpful to the localities in the pursuance of this program, are there 
any elements of Federal supervision, such as technical assistance, 
which you folks welcome and which you feel are a real contribution 
to your local program? To rephrase this question a bit, in the event 
that some time in the future Federal grants for urban renewal and 
slum clearance were withdrawn, would there still be a role that Fed- 
eral Government could play by way of providing technical assistance 
and coordinating in some fashion, and does it perform these services 
at the present time ? 

Mr. MackiteMAnn. Yes, sir; the Federal agencies, I think, are mak- 
ing a contribution in setting technical standards and giving advice, 
and so on. 

Actually, I would say the Federal agencies possibly don’t do as 
much as they should do. I had forgotten about this, but this is again 
another administrative relationship—not administrative relationship 
but legislation: In 1955, no 1956—yes, it was last year, Congress 
authorized a research program and authorized the expenditure of $5 
million for that program in the field of housing and vAnteil activities. 
In order to get the program going—no, it must have been 1955. 

In order to get the program going the HHFA requested an appro- 
priation for administrative purposes of $175,000, I think it was, 
which the appropriations, I think the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee, approved, and which was then later dis- 
approved. It may have even passed the House. I am not sure, now. 

There I think is an area in which the Federal Government ought 
to do a great deal more than it is doing today. I suppose over a long 
period of time that kind of activity might be as important or possibly 
more important than even some of the grants. If somebody asked me 
I would say that I would rather give up $5 million in appropriations 
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for grants-in-aid, in order to get that $5 million for a good overall 
research program because there are some things that we do not know 
about the housing construction industry, about our cities, that we 
ought to know, if we are going to have the most effective programs. 

We started with a program such as this in 1949. If it had been 
continued I think it would have been extremely helpful. I would 
rather give up 1,000 public housing units, or 2,000 public housing units, 
or 5,000 public housing units, possibly, and have a stronger research 
program which would help the cities, which would help all public 
agencies in housing, slum clearance, conservation programs, and which 
I think would be of enormous benefit to the construction industry as 
a whole—home builders, mortgage bankers, savings and loan people, 
and so on. 

I have no fear of any Federal domination of it being slandered, and 
so on, because I think we are perfectly able to keep up our end in 
discussions with the Federal officials. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you feel those problems are so universally the same 
throughout the geographical sections of the country that it would be 
more efficient to have that concentration of research at the Federal 
level and then disseminated to various communities, rather than done 
on the spot in those communities ? 

Mr. Macxiemann. I think there would be two types, possibly 
more, but two types I think of offhand. One would be a possibly 
matching program, in which you would aid, let us say, cities, metro- 
politan areas in developing research programs that they need to make 
sure, and have the Federal aid to get the local programs going and 
keep them going, and partly to make sure the results are disseminated 
on a national basis. én the other hand, there are many problems in- 
volved in the housing and residential construction field which are 
national problems, such as taking just a couple, improvements of 
methods of construction, the whole question of financing of residential 
construction, which are to a large extent national problems. 

So I would like to see a combination of matching research as well 
as research done by the Federal agencies. 

Mr. Gorpserc. When you speak of research, Mr. Mackelmann, are 
you referring to section 314 of the Housing Act, which provides for 
grants to public bodies, including cities and other political subdivi- 
sions, to assist them in developing, testing, and reporting methods for 
the prevention and elimination of slums and urban blight ? 

Mr. Macxermann. No, sir; I was not thinking of 314, in this 
connection ; this is another program. I can’t think of the title number 
or the section number. 

No, this is a different program, which is included in the 1954 act 
upon the recommendation of the President’s Advisory Committee to 
deal principally with the analysis of new problems arising out of this 
expanded urban renewal program. I think so far of the $5 million 
authorized for the demonstration grant program roughly $1.8 million 
or $1.9 million, or possibly $2 million now have ben authorized. 

I think this is a very, very helpful program. We are participating 
to a minor extent in it in Chicago. We are working on caneal addi- 


tional applications. The projects that are now underway I think 
will be very helpful, which are being done in various sections of the 
country, will be very helpful to all of us. 
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Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Mackelmann. We ap- 
preciate your coming, and we are glad to get the benefit of the in- 
formation you have given us. 


Mr. MacxetmMann. Thank you, gentlemen. It has been a pleasure, 


sir. 

Mr. Fountain. For the benefit of the committe and the members 
of the press, this afternoon at 2:30 we will have as our first witness 
Mr. Elroy C. Sandquist, a member of the Llinois State House of 
Representatives. He will be followed by Mayor Thomas Lemon of 
Bloomington, Ind. We are hopeful that if State Senator Robert 
Cherry returns to Chicago, he too will be available this afternoon. 

If there is no further business at this time, the committee will stand 
in recess. 

Before we recess I would like to announce our schedule for Friday. 
Beginning at 10 a. m., we will have Lt. Gov. Phillip A. Hart of 
Michigan, to be followed by Mayor Ivan Nestingen of Madison, Wis. ; 
Mayor Celebrezze of Cleveland; Mayor Ben West of Nashville; 
Mayor Raymond Tucker of St. Louis; and Mayor Charles Taft of 
Cincinnati. 

The subcommittee will now stand in recess until 2 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:47 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Founrar1n. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Mr. Elroy C. Sandquist, we are delighted to have you with us. 


I understand you are a member of the Illinois State House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr. Sanpquist. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. You are chairman of the State Mass Transportation 
Commission of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. Sanpquist. And chairman of the House Committee on Public 
Utilities, Railroads, and Aviation, too. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. You are familiar with the work of 


our committee and what we are trying todo. We would be very glad 
to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELROY C. SANDQUIST, MEMBER OF THE ILLI- 
NOIS STATE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE STATE MASS TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION OF THE STATE 
OF ILLINOIS, ALSO CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC UTILITIES, RAILROADS, AND AVIATION 


Mr. Sanpquist. First, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
during my 24 years of experience in the legislature, I have been a 
firm believer of working committees and commissions in arriving at. 
an understanding of various problems and their solutions, so that 
members of the legislature and in your case, the Congress, will be 
fully informed. 

Briefly, let me explain it this way: In the 1955 session of the legis- 
lature we created a State narcotics commission. 

Mr. Fountatn. Would you talk just a little louder? 
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Mr. Sanpquisr. I happen to be the secretary of this narcotics 
commission. That commission cooperated with the Boggs committee 
of the House, the Price Daniels committee in the Senate, and we had 
very valuable help from them. As a result, when we presented our 
problems to the legislature during this last session we were able to 
pass seven bills practically without any dissenting vote—allowing the 
narcotics bureau to cooperate with the Federal Gove rnment, 

The problem of mass transportation, I think, is one of the most 
critical problems we have. A lot of other problems that we have 
are on their way to solution. This is one that is a knotty problem. 
The 70th general assembly recognized that, and set up the State mass 
transportation commission. It is not only a problem in Chicago, in 
our metropolitan area, but it is a problem in our downstate urban 
areas, too—Peoria, East St. Louis, Decatur, Springfield, and so forth. 

I heard Mr. DeMent talk to you this morning, and I could reecho 
his comments, especially when he talked about the creation of high- 
ways and roads, where median strips are provided for rapid transit 
purposes. 

We have on our commission, William J. Mortimer, who is the Cook 
County Superintendent of Highways. He made a statement at a sub- 
committee meeting we held yesterday, about the Congress Street ex- 
pressway. As this highway nears completion, all signs point to the 
fact that it will be jammed—and that they soon will be t alking about 
building another highway. If that highway has to be duplicated, it 
will cost over $250 million. For $250 million we probably could set- 
tle our mass transit problems. 

I don’t know whether mass transit is relevant to the purposes of 
this committee or not, but I do know many Congressmen in Wash- 
ington are aware of our problems. As chairman of the State mass 
transportation commission I am trying to get the idea across that 
this is not just a local problem, but that it is a statewide problem. 

Our commission is just getting under way, gathering whatever in- 
formation we can, and we want to cooperate with the committees of 
Congress in the matter of securing information or giving whatever 
information we have accumulated to these committees. We want to 
do that, because I think you will find as you travel around the coun- 
try, this transit problem is not just peculiar to Illinois, or to Chicago, 
or to our metropolitan area. You will find it is peculiar all over the 
country. We have reports, surveys, and studies gathered from all 
over the country. Take Los Angeles as an example—they have been 
building highways galore, one after the other; but now they are 
Ww aiting because they will have to make provisions for mass transit 
facilities. 

I just want to briefly show what has caused some of the transporta- 
tion problems in Chicago, for example. I have a book on Metro- 

olitan Transportation Problems from the Brookings Institution. 
Pet's take the figures from the years 1900 to 1950. 

In 1900, this is the distribution of the Chicago population—21 per- 
cent of the Chicago population was within a ‘point up to 2 miles of 
the center of the city. Now, the distribution of population up to 2 
miles, is only 6 percent. 

Now, going to the extreme—to 8 miles or more from the center 
of the city; in 1900 the distribution of population was 5 percent. 
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That is raised now to over 20 points (1950 figures). You know, in 
the last 6 or 7 years it has been accentuated. 

Here is what has happened to mass transportation during the past 
25 years—from 1930 to 1954. These are general figures from all over 
the country. The streetcar, for example, 1 in 1930, took care of 67 per- 
cent of the mass transportation. Buses took care of 16 percent. 
Rapid transit (elevated lines, subways, etc.) took care of 16 percent. 
In 25 years, streetcars have gone down from 67 percent to 12 percent. 
Buses have gone up from 16 percent to 72.6 percent. Rapid transit 
has probably remained constant, from 16.7 percent, it is now 15.3 
percent. 

I was interested in what Mr. DeMent had to say about buses. I 
don’t say buses do not have their place in mass transportation; but 
for long hauls, as where he testified before your committee that it 
would take 5 lanes of buses to handle the same, they could handle on 
median strips. I know this problem; I have become aware of it; 
I have known it for many years; and it is all over the country. 

I have here a newspaper clipping from Ohio. The Mayor of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is urging the State legislature of Ohio to set up a similar 
commission as ours. It is being “done i in California, New Yor k, and 
Pennsylvania. The Governor of Pennsylvania has a commission on 
transportation. 

I just want to say that our commission in Illinois, besides working 
with our local people, wants to work any way it can with your con- 
gressional committee. I know that many Congressmen all over the 
country—and I have talked to many of our Congressmen from IIli- 
nois, are aware of this pr oblem. Just what the relationship shall be, 
that is for you to consider. It may be that the committee that has 
to do with the building of highways will also be able to cooperate 
with us. I tried at the last session of the legislature to pass a bill 
which would allow the cities and counties to use part of their share 
of highway funds for mass transit purposes. We weren’t successful. 
It is a problem of education. When the public realizes the situation 
and when the public is fully informed, their representatives in the 
legislature and in Congress react accordingly. 

‘T most cer tainly w elcome this opportunity. I happen to know that 
the speaker of the Illinois House was to be here today. I talked to 
him about it. He told me to visit your sessions and if there was any- 
thing I could add in the way of pertinent information, he said your 
committee would be glad to hear from me. 

We have an efficient staff that is ready to do anything it can. I 
know, that in view of other committees and commissions I served on, 
we coopel rated with committees of Congress very successfully. I know 
that the same will be true in this mass transit problem. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Sandquist. I am sure 
the committee would be very glad to take appropriate action in con- 
nection with any suggestion you may have, or any suggestion you 
may care to submit to it. 

Of course, there is a legislative committee which has jurisdiction 
over the program and policies of the Bureau of Public Roads. While 
we do not have that jurisdiction, any intergovernmental relations 
problems which arise out of the relation between the Federal Govern- 
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ment and the States and the municipalities can be submitted to this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Sanpquisr. You are looking over all the problems of inter- 
governmental units. A specific committee of either Congress or the 
legislature has to do with maybe a road problem, which sometimes 
becomes weighted in favor of just highway construction. I mean they 
are staffed with men that think of just the building of maybe rural 
highways, and things like that. Those people are changing. I have 
studied some of the reports. I can’t recall the name, but it was some 
Congressman in California that made a proposal, wherein he is trying 
to interest Congress. On our commission, we have William Mortimer, 
who is Cook County superintendent of highways; then our own State 
man, Bartelsmeyer, and George DeMent, who is the city commis- 
sioner here—they all realize that rapid transit is a problem, and as 
far as the Federal Government is interested, it is an economic one— 
maybe it is a civil defense problem. If we ever had another war, 
where our industries have been so spread out, where we have plants 
all over the suburbs, and where there is gas rationing, there is no 
other way to get these people to work except by either their own 
automobile or buses. That is why I think it is a problem that Con- 
gress should be interested in as far as the overall economic problem 
of mass transportation is concerned. 

Mr. Fountarn. This problem you mention is one which I think all 
of us in public office recognize and appreciate, and it is a rapidly 
growing problem everywhere. 

Do you have any suggestion which you would like for us to take 
back and convey to the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Sanpquist. The mayor of Springfield is on our commission, 
too. He made a statement yesterday. If we realize this, I look at it 
this way: The average automobile takes up so much space, and I 
figured out that for every 100,000 cars that come into Chicago, it 
takes 1 square mile of parking area. If 600,000 or 700,000 cars come 
into Chicago from the suburbs, and around, every day, 7 square miles 
of the Chicago area, either along the streets, or in some parking 
privilege, will be taken up. You can keep on creating parking space, 
it just brings in more. The more parking areas you build, the more 
they will be used up and reach a saturation point. The more room 
you make for parking space, the more you diminish tax returns on 
property. 

The CTA here and the city have done a wonderful job on our 
streets. They have taken off the street car tracks and they have 
made nice streets. But that has just been inviting more traffic. You 
can keep building parking lots. I was going to say, the mayor of 
Springfield said yesterday his city is talking about the parking fa- 
cilities. He says he realizes that he is not just fptetanséal in getting 
off-the-street parking unless it is going to help the transit problem as 
a whole. I think one thing the committee on rural roads did, was 
to bring up a redefinition of moneys that are used for highways in 
order that they might be used for mass transit purposes—such as to 
relieve it. 

For instance, I am in the automobile business, have been for 35 
years, so I am not against the automobile, but let’s look at it this way: 
A man takes his automobile, drives on the open highway, and he will 
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drive and get 15 miles on a gallon of gas. He comes into these con- 
gested areas, and he gets 4 or 5 miles a gallon, if he is lucky; if he 
gets tied up he waits 5 minutes at this stop light or that. That man 
will still own an automobile because he will use it for pleasure, or 
other things, or for trips. If he can go from his home in the suburbs, 
or some place by rapid transit along the line, he will leave that auto- 
mobile home and it will be cheaper for him. He pays, when he comes 
down here, $1.25 to park all day long; he uses his automobile because 
it is convenient; there is no way for a bus, it takes too long to get in 
from any place. 

I think the members of the State legislature are beginning to see it. 
As I said, we couldn’t pass the bill the last time, but I think that our 
newspapers, the editorials in all the local papers are stressing it, 
where they show that they have an interest in this thing. If they can 
redefine their thinking—now, there are some of the people out in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, some of them are beginning to think that 
way, that mass transportation is just as much a part of highways as 
the highways themselves. It is a question of allowing moneys to be 
used to provide those facilities. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrary. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton ¢ 

Mr. Navuenton. Do you think the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, 
in planning for the Interstate Highway System, is presently giving 
sufficient attention to the problems of mass transportation ? 

Mr. Sanpqutst. I know they are giving more than they did in the 
past. I read where it has just come up in the last Congress, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, has been more aware of it. 

Previous to 1950, I think, Congress voted $125 million mostly all 
for rural roads and then later over $150 million. There has been a 
bigger percentage for urban areas. Now, it has been increasing, but 
it is being used for highways, the building of Chicago—they are 
using the moneys for building the median strips on Congress High- 
way—now they are planning on the Northwest Highway. I think 
that is where some of the money should be used too, so that you can 
let these people move on transit as well as with the automobile. 

Mr. Naueuron. I was speaking not so much of making funds avail- 
able for the construction of mass transportation facilities, but of 
whether or not the Federal Government is presently doing all it can 
in coordinating planning for mass transportation problems with its 
planning for the Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. Sanpquist. Well, I think they are doing more now than they 
have in the past. Of course, I think there should be more done on it. 
They should tie it in more. 

As I said, we are just getting underway, and we are now in the 
process of assembling information for our report to the next legisla- 
ture which is adjourned until the first of 1959. That is the reason 
we want to work with any committee of Congress that has anythin 
to do with this problem at all. I think they are doing more, but 
think too, there has to be further education; I mean there has to be 
more realization of what this problem is, so that they will extend 
themselves further in helping out. 
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Mr. Naveuton. Notwithstanding the level of government from 
which the funds come, do you think that the basic. problem in solv- 
ing mass transportation problems is the need for tremendous amounts 
of new funds, or do you think you can take some constructive steps 
with the same amount of funds now being spent, through a little 
better planning i in coordinating the various programs ? 

Mr. Sanvquist. Well, you need more funds. People don’t like to 
talk about it, but the whole thing amounts to ae, I am not one 
that believes in subsidy for operational expenses. I do believe in it 
for extensions. 

I can recall back in our town here in the days before 1929 when 
Sammy Insull had his empire here—the utility empire. He built out 
to the Northwest side, passing through my district, and into what is 
now Skokie, Lincolnwood, and out that w ay; he built an extension of 
rapid transit lines into practically virgin land that was sparsely 
settled. At that time he could get money, but you can’t get private 
sapital today to do that. They “will only go where there is already 
somebody, and they won’t spend the money. 

It is like the airplane. It is like aviation. It is like the railroads 
when they first organized. You had public grants and land grants, 
you had ‘subsidies on aviation. Something has to be done for im- 
provements or extensions, either subways or for rapid-transit lines. 
You can’t get that out of fares. 

Mr. Navuenton. As I understand it you are just beginning your 
activities as chairman of the commission. Do you intend to study 
the mass transit situation in order to try to determine where the bene- 
fits of mass transportation accrue, and thus to determine where the 
cost should be assessed ? 

Mr. Sanpquistr. Yes. 

Mr. Naueuron. In other words, what are the benefits to the center 
city and its merchants, and what are the benefits to the commuters 
and we rkers from the suburbs ? 

Mr. Sanpquist. You have to show they all have interest. I think 
a person who is bedridden doesn’t use mass transportation at all, but 
he has an interest in mass transit in a way; that the economic life 
of people is affected; the newspapers that are printed, magazines, 
people that have to go to work, they have to get these things out. It 
is a little far-fetched, but it is still like your post office system. Some- 
body might say I only mail 1 letter a year but I would be glad to pay 
25 cents when I mail that letter. But they don’t realize the other 

values that are involved. 

Mr. Founrarn. I take it you feel Federal funds are needed in 
addition to the funds being provided for the Interstate Highway 
System ¢ 

Mr. Sanpquist. If the Federal Government collects money in their 
Federal road funds, or gasoline taxes, and as they allocate those to 
the States, part of that: money should be used to provide for mass 
transit, especially in metropolitan areas, because you just are not going 
to be able to build enough roads unless you take care of moving people 
inmass. You gentlemen no doubt have been in New York; you know 
what has happened there. They have many apartment buildings five 
stories high. There is a bigger density of population because of sub- 
ways, because of mass transit there. Of course, New York does have 
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subsidization; they have it on real estate, and they get help on that. 
We don’t here, locally. We have nothing. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the local system has to be operated within the revenue received. 

Mr. Founrarn. You referred to legislation which you were unable 
to get through the Illinois State Legislature. 

What was the purpose of that legislation ? 

Mr. Sanpquist. Well, we did get some of the bills through. I don’t 
say we didn’t get all, but one of the main bills which we wanted was 
to allow the use of the city’s share, the county’s share, for mass transit 
purposes out of the road funds. 

Of course, one of the questions which was raised by some of the 
legislators was that there might be some conflict with Congress, with 
the Federal laws, on any moneys that might come in that way. We 
have our own gas tax here, which I think you know, one-third goes to 
the State, one-third to the city, one-third to the county. These funds 
are used only for designated highway purposes. We have al- 
lowed in the past—in fact, this last session we took care of rural 
downstate by allowing 15 percent of the township money to be used 
to buy crushed stone and materials to help some of these roads, and 
soon. We wanted to allow, if the city has some money lying in the 
road fund, that if they wanted to use some of that for help on the 
Congress Highway to build those strips, or on the Northwest High- 
way, we wanted to allow them to use some of that money. We wanted 
to allow the county to use some of it. 

Mr. Founrarn. You couldn’t get the permission from the State 
legislature the last time? 

Mr. Sanvquist. The committee of the legislature met during the 
session. It was eens the last few weeks of our session. When it 

came up the first time, I didn’t have enough votes for that one bill, and 
we were in the last week—I didn’t have a chance to call it upagain. I 
think we were just getting to it. It might have passed if we had 
amendments for it. 

The odd part about it, some of our suburban areas opposed it, They 
were all whipped up into a state of frenzy by our motor clubs here. 
You know, the people for years have been talking about wanting to 
divert the gasoline funds; they won’t do this; they won't do that. 
The local Chicago Motor Club put on a campaign, all their member- 
ship, against the diversion of any gasoline tax. I think everybody 
will see; everybody will wake up and find out there is a problem. 
They are beginning to change their minds. We have come a long 
way since then. It is like you gentlemen know—any form of legis- 
lation, sometimes when it is first proposed, it sounds revolutionary ; 
it sounds awful; as the people begin to realize, as the public realizes, 
then the Congress and the legislatures begin to react; and many bills 
I have seen in my time, when they were first presented, had to take 
2 or 3 sessions before you could finally pass them, and now it is the 
accepted thing. 

Mr. Founrary. By repetition, it seems like they can get a lot of 
things through. 

Mr. Sanpquist. All our Commission wants to do is to get every- 
body thinking about this problem. I am glad to relate, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce & Industry has set up a committee on mass 
transportation. They appropriated $15,000. They are making a 
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study. The Chicago Real Estate Board realizes this. They have a 
committee. We appeared before them last week. The City Club of 
Chicago—all of our local community clubs—have transportation com- 
mittees. 

I was interested in what a gentleman who had just come back from 
Los Angeles reported to the Northwest Side Improvement Association. 
You see, I represent the northwest side out here in Chicago. He 
talked about Los Angeles. He said, “By golly, if you haven’t got 
an automobile, you better stay out of Los Angeles. There is no way 
of getting around that town without an automobile. They are just 
beginning to wake up. There is no way of getting around, except they 
are building highways in Los Angeles. They are way ahead. But 
they still don’t begin to meet the problem. ‘The more cars, the more 
roads, the worse it is to get around.” 

Mr. Founrarn. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Sandquist. 

We recognize you certainly have a problem in this field. 

Mr. Sanpquist. Thank you, gentlemen. 

I know your problem is the same as those of us in the legislature. I 
know that as you talk to your colleagues, you will have a great influ- 
ence with them in making them aware of this problem. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much. 

Mayor Lemon. 

Our next witness is Mayor Thomas L. Lemon, mayor of Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS L. LEMON, MAYOR, BLOOMINGTON, 
IND. 


Mr. Lemon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I would like to take this opportunity first to thank you and the other 
members for inviting me here to discuss intergovernmental relations, 
especially those relationships which have to do with cities and munici- 
palities. 

First, I might say that I served as mayor of the city of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., from 1948 to 1952; and from 1952 to 1954, I served 2 years 
as a city manager in Florida. I came back to Bloomington in 1955, 
and I am now in the second year of my second 4-year term as mayor. 

While the city of Bloomington isn’t as large as many of the cities 
I know will appear before you, and probably won’t have as many of 
the problems, I do want you to understand that I have a very definite 
interest in the plight of cities of all sizes. I am sure our democratic 
government, both State and National, had in mind the protection 
and the welfare and the freedom of all citizens, and I don’t think at 
the present time that all citizens are getting that freedom and protec- 
tion they should have. 

It is like the self-made man who quit too early. It looks as if some 
of us quit work too soon on our democratic processes as they affect the 
people in the cities. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is the population ? 
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Mr. Lemon. Roughly 40,000. It is the home of Indiana University, 
with about 14,000 students on the campus. 


We concur with the gentleman who was ae about traffic prob- 
lems. We have a few of those problems too. cially when the 
students arrive with 7,000 cars the first day of sch oar noine to com- 
pare with Chicago’s problem, however. 


Mr. Fountarn. How do you build your streets; where do you get 
your funds? 


Mr. Lemon. All of our street funds come from the State gasoline 
tax. 


Mr. Fountatn. What percentage of the State gasoline tax do the 
cities in Indiana get? 


Mr. Lemon. Fifteen percent. 
We pay most of it. We get 15 percent back. 


I have prepared a statement here which is several pages long, and 
I place a copy in front of each one of you. 


I wonder first if you would like to read this and then discuss some 
of the problems in a little more detail. 


I would be glad to follow any procedure the committee sees fit. 

Mr. Fountarn. You can do it as you prefer. You can summarize 
it, in which case we would be glad to receive this in the record as is, 
or you can read the statement, whichever you prefer. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS L. LEMON, Mayor, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


The city of which I am mayor is populated by approximately 40,000 people, 
and is growing very rapidly. Bloomington, Ind., is also the home of Indiana 
University, one of the large universities of the Nation: There are approximately 
14,000 students on the Bloomington campus. It is typical, I think, of many other 
cities over the whole country experiencing a similarly rapid town and gown 
growth. 

The United States is now an urban country, urbanites comprise the largest 
segment of our socioeconomic population. In any consideration of intergovern- 
mental relations, it is easy to think primarily of Federal-State relations, because 
these have historically been the subject of controversy, contention and inter- 
governmental relations. A very large part of the real work (government as it 
is known by most people) of government in this country, however, is done at 
the city level, by city governments as well as by State and National Government. 

It is very probable that the position of urban governments, and their oppor- 
tunities and resources to provide the services which people want and need, is 
of much more importance, as an intergovernmental relations matter, than are 
some of the relationships between the Federal Government and the States. The 
things that make life worth living, to the great majority of our people, 
are now much more greatly the concern of our urban governmental agencies, 
probably, than of any other level. 

These urban areas have been forgotten and neglected, more by the State 
governments than by the Federal Government. .Cities are expected to provide 
for tremendously growing populations and increasing levels of services. They 
are, however, generally limited by the States in terms of powers and resources 
to a degree which makes it very difficult and sometimes impossible to carry on. 

It is easy, also, in talking of intergovernmental relations to think in terms 
of differences and rivalry. This can be misleading, and can do more harm than 
good. We need a partnership, not a rivalry, between levels of government. 
The Federal Government forms one side of a triangle, the State governments 
another side, and our local governments the third. Only if all three work 
together can we have an effective governmental operation. 

Attempts to separate governmental jobs and allocate some of them to each 
level are futile and unnecessary. In many, perhaps most, governmental func- 
tions, the Federal Government, the States, and the local governments all have 
a part to play. The national interests can be promoted by national action, 
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State interests by State action, and the local community interests by local com- 
munity action. What we need are patterns of cooperation, not patterns of 
division and power. Actually, many of these cooperative patterns are growing. 

The importance of urban living and urban government is such that it might 
be suggested that the Federal Government should now recognize them organi- 
zationally. Our Federal Department of Agriculture has done a great deal for 
many years to improve rural life in this country. The growth of cities has 
been so rapid that we are probably now at a stage where a Federal agency, 
perhaps a department of urban affairs, could do much to help improve the pat- 
tern of life of our city people. Such an agency or department could continue 
many of the functions now carried on by the Federal Government affecting 
cities directly, and promote a great deal of study and understanding of urban 
needs and urban growth. 

The committee has suggested that I address myself to certain specific ques- 
tions with regard to particular aspects of intergovernmental relations. First 
is the area of grant-in-aid programs. 

In general, I do not think that our cities and city governments are dissatisfied 
with existing grant-in-aid programs. In looking over the list of such programs, 
it is difficult to single any out which should be discontinued. While specific 
details of these programs may be criticized, they represent a part of the pattern 
of Federal-State-local cooperation which is growing in this country. 

In general, it is my view that these grant-in-aid programs have developed 
generally not as a result of failures at any level, but as problem’ of national 
importance have emerged which require cooperation between all three levels of 
government. As Our society has become bigger and more complex, national 
needs, such as that for a national system of highways, have emerged in a way 
that could not possibly have been handled at the State and local level. 

There has been failure, however, at the State level to care for the needs and 
interests of growing urban populations. The States have tended to favor the 
rural areas in apportionment and in allocations of State funds largely paid by 
urban people. They have kept strangling reins of State control on cities much 
tighter than was necessary. 

It might also be said that perhaps our chief failure, leading to some of these 
national programs, has been a failure to understand and negotiate fully and 
thoroughly. All of the interested parties with regard to some of these programs 
have not been fully consulted, and their views and wishes have not been taken 
into account. A Federal agency concerned with urban affairs would be very 
helpful in this regard. 

One of the most significant questions asked by the committee inquires as to 
the barriers to effective and responsive State and local government. States and, 
in particular, local governments could handle adequately most of the problems 
with which they are confronted if they were permitted to do so. 

One of the barriers to responsible State action has been the failure to 
reapportion our legislatures. If our legislatures were truly representative of 
the people of the State, it is probable that some of our needs could be faced 
up to and taken care of at the State level. In the absence of such representa- 
tive and responsible State legislatures, our city-dwelling people have had to 
go and may have to continue to go to the National Government for help or as 
in many cases shift aimlessly in search for help. 

A second serious barrier to effective State and local action, particularly with 
regard to local governments, is the outdated set of financial limitations which 
are embedded in our State constitutions and statutes. These limitations, writ- 
ten at a time when governmental programs were extremely limited and prop- 
erty taxation the chief source of revenue, have been carried forward into a 
generation where they are no longer applicable or equitable. Debt limits based 
upon assessed valuation, when assessments have fallen to a fraction of true 
value, keep our States and our cities from undertaking needed programs of 
public works and drive them into creation of special units and special authori- 
ties, making our governments more and more complex and diffuse—or again 
suffer financially and degradingly in failure to provide necessary and adequate 
services and facilities. 

A third barrier to effective action at the local level has been the unwillingness 
of States to grant local home rule. Many of our political leaders at the State 
level, as in Indiana, have argued eloquently for home rule at the State level, 
but they have not been consistent enough to follow through with home rule at 
the local level. They have continued controls in detail in the constitution and 
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statutes, refusing to allow local people to make their own decisions about local 
matters. 

These barriers to effective and responsible action are, of course, primarily 
State barriers. They must be met in the respective States. The existence of 
these barriers, however, may make direct contacts between the cities and Fed- 
eral agencies more necessary. A Federal agency dealing with urban affairs 
would be useful in focusing attention on these problems and in providing re- 
search and leadership for solving our problems. 

While, as I have suggested, all three levels of government need to be con- 
cerned with many of our important governmental programs, it is highly desirable 
for each of the two larger units—the Nation and the State—to remember that 
the smaller units must be given discretion and authority in the administration 
and conduct of governmental programs. This is true even though some of the 
funds, and some of the basic policies, come from the Federal or the State level. 

Just as all three levels must be concerned with many governmental functions, 
so must all three of the levels have access to the various types and sources of 
revenue. The local governments should be allowed to tap any sources of revenue 
available to National or State Governments. While im many cases it may not 
be practical for them to try to use these sources, they should have that privilege 
and option if they wish to exercise it. Cooperation with regard to revenue 
sources, as well as with regard to governmental functions, is more desirable 
than any attempt by either of the units to wall the others out. 

I have not suggested, and do not suggest, the abandonment of any of the 
presently existing Federal in-aid programs. If they were abandoned by the 
Federal Government, I doubt very much if my State would continue these pro- 
grams at an adequate level. Our highway and road programs, our public-welfare 
programs, and others would suffer greatly if the Federal Government withdrew 
from the field. 

(In many cases, the local governments, on their own initiative and on their 
own responsibility, can handle some of the problems in which there are State 
and National interests, without asking for State or Federal help. Slum clear- 
ance is an example.) 

As to tests or criteria for use by Congress in determining whether to under- 
take new grant programs or to continue existing grants, the best criterion is 
whether there is a strong national interest in the problem, and a situation 
where Federal grants will effectively assist in solutions. Federal grants may 
be called for in new areas or in emergencies. Even where Federal grants are 
indicated, administrative discretion to the highest possible degree should be 
put at the State and local level. 

In existing grant programs, the administrative agencies concerned with these 
functions at the local level should be a part of the regular local government 
structure, subject to the mayor and council or other general government body, 
rather than separate and independent. There is altogether too much of a 
tendency in cities and counties for those agencies receiving Federal funds to 
consider themselves separate and apart from the elected officials. If the locally 
elected officials are to be responsible for general government within their areas, 
they need to have as much authority as possible over all the local agencies, even 
those receiving funds from the State and Federal Governments. 

Insofar as the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations proposed a general 
continual of present programs and relationships, State and local governments 
may be said to have followed the recommendations; there certainly have been 
few changes. Where modifications were proposed, however, little, if anything, 
has happened. It is probable that State legislatures and administrative agen- 
cies, as well as local governments, have had little knowledge or awareness of 
the recommendations of the Commission. 

In general, the recommendations of the Commission appear to be sound. In 
occasional places, the Commission recommends that State agencies be interposed 
between the Federal Government and the cities. The necessity and desirability 
of this extra step in the chain of communications may be doubted. Our cities 
are sufficiently representative and well-governed that, ordinarily, they can com- 
municate directly with the Federal Government on problems of mutual interest. 

On intergovernmental relations other than grants-in-aid, two items may be 
mentioned : 

Federal and State ownership of large amounts of property which are exempt 
from local property taxation creates serious problems for local governments. 
Federal programs and State programs have been growing rapidly in recent 
years and large amounts of real estate and other property within our municipal 
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boundaries are now owned by these governments. In many cases this property 
is chosen where large portions of our population do their productive work and 
in areas of high value. With the existing heavy reliance on property taxes for 
local government support, cities and other local government agencies need to 
secure revenue from all types of productive property if they are to perform the 
services expected by the people who use and work in the property. 

Second, many Federal-State projects have a serious impact on some local 
governmental services. The Federal-State highway program, for example, fre- 
quently causes expensive relocation of municipal utility lines, with little or no 
compensation to the city. 

As remedies for these particular problems, a positive program of payments in 
lieu of taxes, such as that suggested by the Kestnbaum commission, is highly 
desirable. Furthermore, in all Federal and State projects, the full costs of the 
undertaking should be borne by these governmental units. 

As to emerging problems, one specific and one general problem may be men- 
tioned. The specific problem is that of civil defense. This program, an im- 
portant part of our whole national defense, probably can be handled adequately 
only with a larger degree of Federal participation than we now have. 

The general emerging problem is this: The demands for local governmental 
services in many areas are increasing at a faster rate than local governmental 
resources, not because there is insufficient wealth to pay for these services, but 
because there is insufficient access. As our school populations grow; as our 
needs for health programs increase; as our need for street, water, sewer, parks, 
etc., programs grow, local governments can take care of these needs only if they 
have complete access to the wealth of the community. 

The States must allow local governments other revenue sources and relax 
limits on taxation and debt, or share more equitably State-collected revenues 
with local governments, or both. If the States do not permit local governments 
sufficient freedom to meet local needs, it may be necessary for new and increased 
programs of Federal assistance to be considered. Without adequate sources of 
local revenue, for example, the cities might need to ask for a program of Fed- 
eral loans to municipalities for public works. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the problems of an urban society will re- 
quire the greatest possible efforts of all three levels of government—National, 
State, and local. They represent the three sides of our governmental triangle. 
They can and should work together, without enmity. All of them are respons- 
ible to the same people. Urbanites must cease to be considered stepchildren. 


Mr. Lemon. I hesitate to take up the time of the committee to read 
this entire written statement. You may have a section here and there 
that you would like me to discuss on a particular part of the program 
that hasn’t been brought out as far as cities of our size is concerned. 

I am especially concerned with urban representation. I discussed 
this subject in 1953 with Congressman Hains, of Florida, who 
inserted in the Congressional Record, a copy of a speech I made at 
that time, in which I asked for some sort of recognition on a national 
level as to municipalities or urban population. 

Urbanites comprise the biggest segment of our population. 

We have no actual representation on a nationwide basis. We have 
recognized the State and National Governments as two sides of a 
triangle. The third, and probably as important side to be recog- 
nized, is the municipalities. While I will admit that most of our 
problems are concerned with our State and the State legislature, it 
1s quite possible that a Federal department of urban affairs might 
be instrumental in bringing the cities and the State closer together. 
Methods and coordinating programs of city-State unity might pos- 
sibly help solve most of our knotty problems. 

Indiana may be a little bit different from some other States. In 
1921 we had an apportionment. We were supposed to have one every 
6 years. We haven’t had one since. As a matter of fact, it is quite 
possible the laws passed during the ensuing years may be illegal. We 
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certainly have had an illegally elected legislative body in Indiana 
as a result of lack of apportionment. 

Most of our representation, of course, comes from rural areas. The 
cities do not get a fair representation. 

And again we have a problem in Indiana, which is probably typ- 
ical of other cities and States, in the sources of revenue. We have no 
source except that which the State permits us, and the major source 
in Indiana is property tax; a tax which is outmoded and outdated 
and absolutely unfair and inequitable. Property tax needs to be 
we or supplemented in some a We need the right to— 

Mr. Micuet. In what respect is it unfair? 

Mr. Lemon. It penalizes people for being thrifty, saving money, 
and buying homes. They pay the load for local government, while 
many people don’t pay any of the costs of local services. That is 
quite true in our city. It is more so in our city, because we have ap- 
proximately a third of our property values owned by Indiana Uni- 
versity (the State) and from which we get no revenue. 

All of our people use our streets and the services of all our depart- 
ments. But many pay nothing for the services they receive. We 
have no method in Indiana now for charging for local governmental 
services on a fair basis. This accounts for unreasonably high taxes on 
many of our people. 

Mr. Micuet. What portion of the city revenue of Bloomington 
comes from real-estate taxes? 

Mr. Lemon. It would run in the neighborhood of possibly 70 to 
80 percent. 

Mr. Micuer. And the balance comes principally from what? 

Mr. Lemon. Gasoline tax and excise tax. We have limited the 
operation of our street department entirely to what we get from the 
gasoline tax funds from the State of Indiana. It is true we could 
use a lot more, but we just don’t have the funds or source. 

We would like to have an opportunity to use the same sources that 
are being used by the State and Federal Government, or develop 
new tax areas. 

I think we on a local level know better what our resources are. 
We are in a peculiar position in that we have the resources and the 
capabilities to do the things that we should do for our city, but we are 
not permitted to do it. 

Mr. Micuet. Why? 

Mr. Lemon. By State statute limitations. We have resources ade- 
quate for general obligation bond, collateral necessary for municipal 
construction and extensions such as we need in our city. However, 
we have State laws which set our bonding capacity on general obli- 
gations bonds at 2 percent of our assessed valuation. Bloomington 
property under the present system is assessed at $27 million, which 
means we can borrow $540,000. 

We are in the process of bonding for a new swimming pool and 
other recreation capital improvements which we have needed for a 
long time. This alone wipes out our bonding capacity. We need a 
new city hall, a new drainage program system, and so forth, and so 
forth, which we could provide if we had back of us the authority 
to do such things. 

Mr. Founrarn. Isn’t that a problem of getting the State legisla- 
ture to do that? 
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Mr. Lemon. Yes; we have a peculiar situation: We have our State 
administration asking for home rule, as related to Washington. But 
on the other hand, our State administration and our State legisla- 
ture, will not give the cities and local communities the home rule 
they are asking for themselves. It isn’t consistent. 

Mr. Fountain. They don’t practice what they preach ? 

Mr. Lemon. That is right, in the State of Indiana they don’t prac- 
tice what they preach. 

Mr. Micue.. They say perform the functions you should be per- 
forming on the local level, but we will take the bulk of the tax funds 
with which to perform those ¢ 

Mr. Lemon. That is right. As a matter of fact, I think the cities 
and the people in the cities must necessarily challenge the sincerity 
of their statements until such time as they do something constructive, 
instead of promising consideration. Consideration is all we get in 
our State, they always consider making concessions; but we don’t 
need consideration. We need positive action and local freedom. 

Mr. Revss. Isn’t it a little worse than just not practicing what they 
preach—I am not just talking about Indiana, but about many States 
and many municipalities. Actually, the intrusion of the Federal 
Government on the State of Indiana, or any other State, is much less, 
is it not, than the intrusion of the State of Indiana on the munici- 
pality of Bloomington ? 

Mr. Lemon. That is true. 

Mr. Reuss. Does the State of Indiana tell, by law, the Blooming- 
ton local governmental body pretty much what it can and what it 
cannot do? 

Mr. Lemon. When it comes to sources of revenue, representation, 
taxes, and local freedom, that is correct. 

With the money that we get, which isn’t too much, we of course, 
have some latitude as long as we don’t operate in opposition to the 
State board of accounts, the State tax board, and other noncity 
boards which have control over our cities. I say the State is wrong 
in its thinking, because we have noncity taxpayers determining how 
much money we should raise and spend who do not understand our 
problems and who do not even live in the city. As an example we 
have people telling us how much money we need to operate the police 
department; people who have never been in the police department. 
These conditions are unfair and unrealistic. 

Of course, this doesn’t have too much application to the Federal 
Government, except that possibly a department of urban affairs 
could be set up representing all of the peoples of the cities. A depart- 
ment representing the greatest segment of our population exerting 
influence on the States to give freedom to local communities. We 
must have equal and fair representation in all things. 

As far as Federal services are concerned, in most cases, as I have 
said in my written statement, I see no objection to Federal grants 
for programs and projects that are of national interest, and should be 
performed by the Federal Government because Washington can do it 
better. Those things of a local nature, even where Federal funds are 
used, should be administered by local, elected officials, because local 
officials know the conditions better and can administer the programs 
better. I don’t think you can find tax dollars spent wiser or better 
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than by local officials, where the problems are strictly local in scope. 
This problem I think we can work out. In juvenile delinquency, for 
instance—this may not be true in the larger areas—I am confident 
we can better the problem through local efforts. We have done it. 
In most cases juvenile delinquency can be helped by providing recog- 
nition to the kids of our communities. They are searching for recog- 
nition, and if we give them proper recognition—help them to search 
for the right activities, they are going to find wholesome avenues of 
personal and group activities as provided by local pride and loyalty. 

In our city we are very proud of the fact we give the kids, all of 
them, something todo. Last year in our Fire Prevention Week activi- 
ties, Bloomington, through the help of all the kids of all ages, was 
able to gain State and National honors. We were the third in the 
Nation for our size of city, and first in the junior chamber of com- 
merce activity. . 

Last year we were able to gain more awards than any other city. In 
Bloomington young people are represented on our traffic commis- 
sion, and on all our governing boards. We give them jobs to do. 
That is one good way to handle juvenile delinquency on a local basis. 

Mr. Fountain. Weren’t you in a national magazine? 

Mr. Lemon. On August 31 the Saturday Evening Post featured 
Bloomington for our efforts in solving our water supply problem. 
That didn’t have anything to do with taxes, but it did prove one 
thing: While we have been plagued with water supply problems for 
50 years, actually we didn’t have a water shortage. We can’t have 
a water shortage anywhere in the country. You can’t destroy water. 
Water goes back to water, no matter how you use it. The only short- 
age we had was the shortage of human resources, in properly going 
out and collecting the water, storing it, purifying it and delivering it. 

We were able to finance the water improvement program because 
we are permitted the privilege of revenue bonding in utility expan- 
sion programs. We could handle our other problems the same way 
if we had the right to the other sources. 

Mr. Founratn. What is your total budget in Bloomington ? 

Mr. Lemon. Our total budget runs slightly over $1 million. 

Mr. Founratn. You get that primarily from realty taxes? 

Mr. Lemon. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. You own your own utilities? 

Mr. Lemon. We own two utilities, and no taxes are involved. They 
pay for themselves. 

Mr. Founrartn. Then, you get revenues from sources other than 
property taxes? 

Mr. Lemon. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. Down our way they call that another form of tax. 
That is the only way you can collect some of it. 

Mr. Lemon. Other forms of tax revenues are fairer and more equit- 
able than property taxes. Utility taxes, for instance. We had in 
Florida a 10-percent utility tax on utility bills such as water, sewers, 
electricity, telephone, and so forth, even bottled gas. It is a pay-as- 
you-go system. It is paid monthly with the SEE bills, 

We found the standard of living is comparable with utility bills. 
In other words, if a person lived in a small house, and had one hy- 
drant; his minimum bill wasn’t too high, and his tax wasn’t too high. 
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If he has a swimming pool and other luxuries, then the bills will go 
up in accordance with his standard of living and his use of the services, 
The tax was fair, equitable, and easier to pay. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are you authorized to levy a tax on such things as 
garba sage ah 

Mr. Lemon. property taxes. 

Mr. ee: ng what you really need is more authority from the 
legislature to levy taxes? 

r. Lemon. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have a commission form of government? 

Mr. Lemon. No, in Indiana we have one form. It is what is known 
as the strong mayor, weak council form of government. I believe it 
to be the best form for democratic local government. Possibly the 
International City Managers Association might even admit that it 
would be the only type that would be better than a city manager 
system. All it needs is the right for local home rule. 

I am convinced that we have a good system. It is just that we are 
no given the authority to solve our own problems. 

Fountain. You feel if you had the authority from the State 
legislature, you would have no difficulty in raising the necessary 
taxes ? 

Mr. Lemon. That is right. 

Mr. Micuet. If you had that, Mayor, would that change your think- 
ing to such an extent that maybe a paragraph such as the one that 
appears on page 4 here w ould be slightly different in nature, where 
you say, in general it is your view that grant-in-aid programs have 
developed generally not as a result of failures at any level but as 
problems of national importance that emerge which require coopera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lemon. That is right. 

Mr. Micuet. I am thinking, for instance, the Federal highway pro- 
gram, the aid to airports, civil defense, and a national problem, but 
when we get down to something like clearing up our own blighted 
areas and our own slums, nobody in Illinois was responsible for but 
the people in Bloomington, Ind., and the things in Peoria are not 

caused by people in Indiana, but the people in Peoria. 

Mr. Lemon. I firmly believe that. I think we can handle that our- 
selves. 

I am sure that it is the responsibility of all of our cities to provide 
the services that will automatically eliminate slum areas. I am con- 
fident when we can get sewer services and all the other city services to 
all the areas, so people can take a little more pride in their homes and 
communities we can make headway in slum clearance. I know it 
will work because it worked in our city. We are now completing a 
sewer program in Bloomington. Our program now makes available 
sewer service to every house in the city of Bloomington. We have no 
area unserved. Already we have had associations of people in the 

various areas of the city, established for one purpose, to clean up 
their particular areas of town. 

After services are available one person starts by ‘oking on the 
sewer system; then he fixes up his property—then is takes an in- 
terest in parks and recreation and then in his commuunicy, and the 
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first thing you know he builds a pride that is catching. The first 
think you know we are taking care of the problem. 

But, first, it is the obligation of the city itself to see that services 
are provided so that the people will have an incentive and a pride in 
the place where they live. We can go further. It is really a moral 
obligation. I have found that the moral traits of the people in such 
areas increase with services that are extended by the city. 

Mr. Micuet. I would like to make this observation, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly want to commend the mayor on his forthright presen- 
tation, and as we go along in these hearings we find it is pretty hard 
to cut back on any one of these existing Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, but maybe the best we can hope for at the moment is to arrest 
the sum. 

The fact that he brings up the problem of juvenile delinquency as 
one which should be handled at a local level, and is in fact being 
talked about at a Federal level, even to the extent of grants-in-aid to 
the States in that area, gives one the thought that this might be one 
area in which we could start pulling in the checkrein. 

Mr. Lemon. I was a little perturbed when I heard Billy Graham 
refer to the moral sag in the youth of the country. I don’t agree en- 
tirely with his thinking. 

Today, more than ever, the press, radio, television, and other 
methods of communication and information, have a tendency to pub- 
licize juvenile delinquency and the efforts to curb juvenile excesses. 
If these same organizations were to investigate and publish the other 
side of the picture, I am sure everyone would have a better impres- 
sion of the youth of America. People need to see and know more 
about Girls State and Boys State which annually attract the atten- 
tion of high school age boys and girls who want to learn more about 
the duties and responsibilities of political and government leaders and 
followers. Each year the Junior Achievers attracts thousands of 
young people who want to participate in cooperation and in search for 
more knowledge of the business world. Such programs as the above, 
plus many other programs of national scope, are daily, through prac- 
tice, making better citizens of our young people. These national pro- 
grams are doing a fine job, but even more important are the efforts of 
local citizens on a local level in providing local programs for young- 
sters. We can’t legislate or force elimination of juvenile delinquency. 
We must locally give young people jobs and programs of participa- 
tion. Young people all look for recognition of one kind or another. 
They need to be recognized. We must therefore place in front of 
them jobs and programs of merit—else they will find recognition and 
group participation in programs leading to juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Micue.t. By way of comparison of the magnitude of what can 
be done at a local level, Mayor Wagner of New York City said their 
appropriation for 1 year for jeivensie delinquency is something like 30 
or 35 million dollars. 

Mr. Fountarn. It was a tremendous sum. 

Mayor, do you feel that if the State level of government is able, but 
does not take the necessary action to enable municipalities to get the 
funds with which to provide services for people, it then becomes the 


responsibility of Federal Government to intervene and do something 
about it ? 
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Mr. Lemon. I hesitate to think that will become necessary. My 
thinking is based on plans of some program that will bring back more 
clearly to our legislators and to the people themselves a realization 
of the need of local home rule and the solving of local government. 
We have had introduced in the last several sessions of the legislature 
home-rule bills. I am sorry to say that one of the reasons they have 
a passed is that mayors in Indiana did not properly encourage home 
rule. 

Mr. Fountarn. You mean they opposed it ? 

Mr. Lemon. The Municipal League opposed the bills that were in- 
troduced as not being what they wanted. 

The junior chamber of commerce and the League of Women Voters 
and other people interested in home rule believe that the people at the 
local level can best decide for themselves what form of local govern- 
ment they should have. 

Much of Bloomington’s property is State and federally owned. 
While property tax, as a basis for local revenues, is outdated, out- 
moded, unfair, inequitable, and is no longer a just tax, it is even more 
so in cities such as Bloomington where tax-exempt institutions are 
located. Unless our State legislation gives us relief through home rule, 
tax limitations, debt limitations, sources of revenue, and so forth, then 
possibly some Federal fund may be made available, not as a dole, but 
on a loan basis at short interest rates, to help us survive and to build 
needed capital improvement projects. We have resources, locally, to 
do the job but our State legislature refuses to give us authority to 
solve our own problem. 

In our State we are not permitted to have building funds—(as per- 
mitted by our school systems). We can’t even save and accumulate 
funds for future construction. If we need a new city hall, and our 
bonding capacity is used up, then all we can do is put the whole pro- 
gram on a current property tax rate and pay for the long-term capital 
improvement in 1 year. This is, of course, an impossible situation and 
therefore we don’t build. 

If our States won’t give us the freedom to carry on local business 
then we will be forced to go to Washington for relief on long-term 
capital improvement program. 

Mr. Founrarn. Even if you were able to negotiate loans for these 
capital improvements, wouldn’t you still have to have new revenue 
sources with which to pay back those loans over a period of time? 

Mr. Lemon. Yes, we can take care of the payments on an annual 
basis. 

Mr. Founta1n. Just approximating, how is that; you say you have 
a million-dollar budget ? 

Mr. Lemon. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. How is that prorated among the various services? 

Mr. Lemon. The biggest items as far as local taxes are concerned 
are fire and police. The street department budget is big, but that 
comes from the gasoline tax revenues, and not from the property tax. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Are the welfare programs administered by the city?! 

Mr. Lemon. That is separate and apart. 

Mr. Gotpserc. The county and State handle that ? 

Mr. Lemon. The county and State. 
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Mr. Founrarn. Did I understand you to say you feel the mayors 
have fought home-rule legislation because of the fear that it would 
end up in a city-manager form of government ? 

Mr. Lemon. Many of them feel that way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. They would rather keep that form of government 
as it is, and not be able to get the necessary revenues? 

Mr. Lemon. Well, it would appear so. Naturally, while I favor 
home rule, I also favor a strong mayor-weak council form of govern- 


ment. I would fight for that, too. But the people, themselves, would 
make the choice, not the mayor. 


Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gouppere. Yes, 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goipserc. Does the State of Indiana restrict the amount of 
nioney that cities can spend for participation im national associations 
representing the various officials of city government? 

Mr. Lemon. To a certain extent. We belong to the Indiana Munici- 
pal League, and the State does not object to that. That is about the 
only organization we belong to, except for subscriptions and utility 
associations not subject to tax funds. 

Mr. Gotpserc, Is there is a legal restriction on the amount of money 
you can spend for dues in national organizations ? 

' Mr. Lemon. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Gorppere. I asked the question because the American Munici- 
pal Association, when testifying before our subcommittee, indicated 
that they don’t have any cities holding membership from the State 
of Indiana. Their explanation was that association dues are at such 
a level that the cities in Indiana are prohibited from spending that 
much. That struck me as being a strange prohibition for the cities. 

Mr. Lemon. The American Municipal Association has a point. 
However, through persuasion and considerable debating for justifica- 
tion, I would imagine that we would be permitted to participate in 
such organization. 

We have great difficulty in spending a few dollars for fire preven- 
tion programs even though through such efforts we win many State 
and national awards, and even more important through such efforts 
we are successful in saving thousands of dollars from property losses 
and untold value in lives. I even had to make a special trip to the 
State capitol to discuss and beg for approval for about $40 worth of 
fire prevention program expenses that meant great value to our city. 

Mr. Reuss. How much did the trip to Indianapolis cost you? 

Mr. Lemon. I don’t remember. My traveling expense is so limited, 
Tusually pay most of it myself. 

Some State restrictions on local programs are very stupid. 


Mr. Reuss. These are not restrictions on any particular fund ema- 
nating from the State? 

Mr. Lemon. Yes. State statutes dictate. 

Mr. Reuss. These restrictions apply to expenditure of general city 
funds raised from real estate taxation and all other sources ? 

Mr. Lemon. Not on utilities, because they are not tax funds. 

Mr. Fountatn. It is really a part of the old theory, is it not, that 
municipalities are creatures of the State, the children of the State, and 
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the State must exercise close supervision over its immature children? 
That used to be the attitude. 

Mr. Lemon. I wouldn’t say they are children. They are more like 
stepchildren. 

r. Fountarn. What kind of liaison or relationship do you have 
with the executive branch of your State government in connection 
with these problems, in your efforts to get action through the legisla- 
ture to help the municipalities ? 

Mr. Lemon. Well, of course, all the cities do what they can, in 
working with the executive branch. We just feel that the executive 
branch could have more influence with the legislative branch. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor Handley testified that Indiana has no 
authority to issue bonds. I assume municipalities, likewise, have no 
such authority. 

Mr. Lemon. Limited by State statutes. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is not true of the municipalities ? 

Mr. Lemon. We can issue bonds. He is speaking of general obliga- 
tion bonds. But we are limited to such a low ebb that it still doesn’t 
help us out of the hole. 

Mr. Fountarn. What sort of bonds are permitted in the State of 
Indiana ? 

Mr. Lemon. Revenue bonds, and general obligation bonds. 

Mr. Founratn. No statewide bonds of any kind can be issued ? 

Mr. Lemon. General obligation bonds, no. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Are there State restrictions on the amount of bonds 
that you can sell for school purposes / 

Mr. Lemon. The limitation is different. 

In some cities, in some States, the schools may be under the juris- 
diction of the civil city. In Indiana we have what is called school 
city and civil city. Schools have nothing to do with the operation 
of the city or vice versa. The only connection we do have is that 
the common council of the city appoints the school board. 

Mr. Micuen. You have no school board members, then, elected by 
the people ? 

Mr. Lemon. Notas school board members. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Navuecuton. Just one. 

Mayor Lemon, I noted with interest your comment that there is 
not enough understanding between the various levels of government, 
and that sometimes interested parties are not consulted with regard to 
intergovernmental programs. I think it would be very helpful to 
us in our hearings next year in Washington, when we are consulting 
the Federal agencies, if you would submit to us at a later date any 
examples that you might be able to give to illustrate this problem, and 
also any suggestion or recommendations as to actions that might be 
taken at the Federal level to help improve informational exchange. 

Mr. Lemon. I would be glad to do that. 

There is one problem I would like to stress and that is the cost of 
relocations of municipal services which are caused by actions of the 
State and Federal Government. We spent thousands of dollars out 
of our own funds to locate—then relocate—water lines and sewer lines 
that were serving our people. The reason they had to be relocated 
and moved was because the State highway or Federal highway moved 
them for State and Federal projects. 
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If a State road or a Federal highway goes through a certain area, 
that is for the use of all of the people of the State of Indiana, and 
not just for the people of Bloomington, then the cost should be borne 
by those agencies doing the work and not by the municipalities that 
are not being served additionally. : 

Mr. Naventon. I was thinking not so much from the standpoint 
of the financing of the various programs, from the standpoint of in- 
formation. I wonder if you could avoid the necessity for these re- 
locations through proper coordination of activities at the various 
levels. 

Mr. Lemon. That could have happened this last year, in ee 
ton, had we had the right cooperation between the three groups. e 
needed all three sides of the triangle working together. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Micuex. No. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor; we appreciate 
your coming. Weare very glad to get the benefit of your information. 

Mr. Lemon. Thank you. I enjoyed being here. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Ira Bach; is that right? 

Mr. Bacu. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. You are commissioner of the department of city 
planning of the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Bacu. That is right, sir. 


Mr. Founraryn. We are very happy to have you with us. We would 
be glad to hear anything you have to say. 


STATEMENT OF IRA BACH, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF 
CITY PLANNING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Bacu. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I only wish 
to perhaps augment Mayor Daley’s statement of yesterday in which 
he commented, I believe, on the difficulty, for instance, in Illinois of 
any local financing through the kinds of programs that were dis- 
cussed, that he mentioned, I believe, in the form of highways, airports, 
urban renewal, because of the difficulties of our State revenue act, and 
some of the constitutional provisions that make it necessary to be 
changed. 

If I might, I should just like to comment briefly on some aspects 
of the urban renewal program as we see it, and how it affects our work 
here in city planning in Chicago. 

First of all, I would like to say that I think the enormous shifting 
of population which cities like Chicago have had in the last few 
years, the postwar years, have placed considerable burden upon our 
housing facilities, our recreation, our school facilities, and have in 
many ways contributed to accelerating our slum areas by overcrowd- 
ing, by overconcentration of population that has caused considerable 
turmoil and enormous problems. 

I think in cities of this size that have enormous industrial potential, 
and, in fact, enormous industrial output, that it is part, an integral 
part, of the Nation’s economy and productivity, that it is of national 
concern when cities face serious problems of this type. That has 
been recognized in the past in the Housing Act of 1949, as amended in 


1954, and 1956, and, in fact, it is pretty well stated, I think, as you 
all know only too well. 
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The thing that occurs to me is that the financial aid is of extreme 
importance to us here because of the limitations in which we fell. 
The way the Urban Renewal Program has worked is such that it has 
become actually, as it is developed now, as I see it, more and more 
clearly, as a form of self-help. The communities can actually do their 
own slum clearance, their own urban renewal work, with financial 
aid, of course, but. the actual carrying out and the self-help part con- 
sists of, well, some of the requirements of course as you know well are 
in the workable program that is a necessary feature of every city’s 
being eligible for assistance, which requires that it, commence by de- 
veloping a comprehensive city plan, various kinds of ordinances and 
codes for housing, for building, for zoning, and for sanitation controls. 

Surprisingly, this has not been accomplished until some of these 
features were required in many, many municipalities throughout the 
country. Here we have had most of these ordinances, but felt that 
some of them needed to be revised, and so we have revised our zoning 
ordinances here as late as just July of this year, 1957. We have a new 
building code that was developed in 1955. We have a housing code 
that was approved in 1956, and we are now in a final stage of com- 
pleting our comprehensive city plan, and there are many features 
to go into that. 

So I would say the requirements that the Federal program has made 
not only on Chicago but from my observation on many cities has been 
all to the good, because it has made it mandatory that this self-help 
kind of program be developed before any of the financial aid or 
assistance is made available. 

We here have taken the initiative. However, as you know, in 1947 
the blighted areas redevelopment act provided and made appropria- 
tions by our State legislature to permit cities in Illinois, and Chicago 
is the only city at that time to take advantage of it, to immediately em- 
bark on a slum clearance program. Ten million dollars were pro- 
vided by the State, and on a matching basis Chicago provided $15 
million for slum clearance. Another $10 million for relocation hous- 
ing was appropriated by the State, with a matching of $15 million 
by the city in the form of bond issues. ‘ 

Chicago actually embarked before the national program was even 
developed with, I might add, a recognition of the need for even tak- 
ing care of displaced families. But the actual limitation of our finan- 
cial ability, as Mayor Daley mentioned yesterday, has made it neces- 
sary we look to the Federal Government, I believe, for assistance so 
far as carrying out this program. 

Mr. Micueu. Mr. Bach, how was that State-local proportion arrived 
at, that arbitrary figure, you might say, of $10 million on the part of 
the State and $15 million by the city? Was that kicked around in 
any varying degrees fromthat? | es 

Mr. Bacu. No. The act provided, the appropriations provided 
that $10 million be appropriated by the State for slum clearance and 
$10 million for relocation, on a matching basis, by any municipality 
in Illinois. Chicago was the only city that matched it, matched it more 
than necessary, and appropriated $15 million. 

Mr. Micuet. So actually the basis was simply a matching one? 

Mr. Bacu. That is right. There has been no further appropriation 
since 1947. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Reuss? 
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Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. FounTaIn. ‘Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Navewton. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Go.psere. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. You probably would not be in a position to express 
an opinion on policy questions in connection with the administration 
of municipal affairs, would you, Mr. Bach? 

Mr. Bacu. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman. If they affect my depart- 
ment I might know some matters of policy there. ; 

Mr. Fountarn. We sent out a questionnaire containing certain 
suggestions or recommendations which have been made at various 
times. We wanted to get the comments of State officials on these 
recommendations. 

The only reason I am mentioning them here is because a city like 
Chicago is larger than some of our States, and has more problems 
than some of our States. 

There are one or two questions I thought I might ask you. One 
pertains to a suggestion that Federal funds be appropriated for con- 
tinuing grant programs that are subject to fixed allotments for 2 years 
at a time. I think you know this is now done in the highway and 
airport programs. 

What is your feeling about that suggestion ? 

Mr. Bacu. Insofar as urban renewal would be concerned ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes. 

Mr. Bacu. I think it would be of great assistance because even if 
it were possible to make it more than 2 years, because the planning 
and developing and programing of these large urban renewal projects 
requires that we have some continuity and know just how we might 
do our own capital improvements and budgeting to match the Federal 
project type of urban renewal, which would be of extreme help, if 
we could know 2 or 3 years in advance, or could program it that way. 

We capitalize our own budget improvements and works on our own 
program here for 5 years. Even 4 years would be of assistance. 

Mr. Founrarn. Another suggestion which has been made is that the 
Congress provide at least 1 year’s notice before terminating Federal 
grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. What is your feeling about that suggestion, 
insofar as the urban renewal is concerned ? 

Mr. Bacu. I would say it would be most necessary to assist us at 
least to program in advance of the year; that would be of importance 
tous. 

Mr. Fountatn. Have you had any problems arising out of your 
relationship with the Federal Government where you feel there was 
sufficient dissatisfaction on your part to necessitate what has been 
suggested as a judicial review or an independent administrative 
review in the grant-in-aid programs? 

Mr. Bacu. I would say there have been occasions when I have made 
recommendations to the Administrator, and to the Urban Renewal 
Commissioner, on matters that I had hoped would bring about greater 
efficiency and more economical operation for both, both the State and 
the local government. This is natural because a new program and a 
new set of procedures were developed, and took perhaps the first 4 or 5 
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years to completely be worked out. Even today possibly improve- 
ments could be made. 

Mr. Fountain. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with 
the Federal role in the grant-in-aid programs that come under the 
jurisdiction of your department ? 

Mr. Bacu. I feel very satisfied with the role, and the way it is 
developing, and being carried out today, because it has enabled 
Chicago, for instance, to proceed on a tremendous program, and one 
that is producing a considerable amount of new areas that are bein 
rebuilt, new areas that are being conserved, and new areas in which, 
we are moving displaced families. It is doing an enormous good for 
our city. 

Mr. Fountatn. You have a reasonably low tax rate here, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Baca. Yes, sir. I think Mayor Daley commented on that 
yesterday. 

Mr. Fountatn. Has consideration been given to raising that rate, 
do you know? 

Mr. Bacu. I couldn’t comment on that. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Micue.. Mr. Chairman, I would just inject this one thought, 
with respect to Mr. Bach’s request for long-range planning. 

We in the Congress are somewhat limited in that respect, in that 
one Congress cannot bind the actions of a succeeding Congress, and 
therefore we can only legislate for 2 years at a time until the people 
give us another chance. 

Mr. Fountain. All I can say to that is we can get some succeeding 
Congresses in a devil of a predicament, just as other Congresses got 
us into predicaments. 

Mr. Micuet. That is true. 

Mr. Bacu. It is a matter of policy. One Congressman expressing 
himself in favor of the program. 

Mr. Fountary. Thank you very much, Mr. Bach; we appreciate 
your coming. 

Mr. Baca. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fountarn. Senator Cherry. 

Senator Cherry, we are very glad to have you with us. We appre- 
ciate your coming, and we will now hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. CHERRY, STATE SENATOR, STATE 
OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Cuerry. All right. As perhaps Mr. Naughton has stated to 
you, I just returned from Springfield. This assignment came to me 
rather late. 

Mr. Founra1n. We understand that. 

Mr. Cuerry. I tried to do the best I could under the circumstances, 
considering the lack of time in preparing for this important issue. 

Mr. Fountarn. We understand that. If you have any supple- 
mentary views which you care to submit to the committee for inclu- 
sion in the record at a subsequent date we would be glad to receive 
them. 

Mr. Cuerry. Thank you, I might. 
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My name for the record is Robert. E. Cherry. I am an attorney, 
having practiced law in the city of Chicago for approximately twenty- 
some-odd years. I am a member of the State Senate of the State of 
Illinois. My residence is in Chicago, and perhaps you might be 
interested in knowing the type of district that I represent. It is 
perhaps the largest senatorial district in the entire city of Chicago, 
which comprises a population of approximately 450,000 people. 

We have a large cosmopolitan area. It has some industry, it has 
multiple-story buildings, it has small rooming houses that contain 
almost every type and every variety of people, concentrated in this 
area. It is an extremely populous one, with approximately 15 square 
miles. 

I am impressed with the growing complexity of our State and 
Nation’s problems, particularly in their interrelationships, and often 
conflicting programs in the fields of public aid to education, health, 
and welfare, and hospitalization, in all of these programs I tried 
to maintain an interest in the legislature of our State. 

I am somewhat familiar with the Kestnbaum report, and, in my 
judgment, this report clearly demonstrates the complex relationships 
and the fact that they are being handled on a hit-and-miss situation, 
and on a splinter basis, more or less. I don’t feel there is sufficient 
machinery to handle or facilitate the present intergovernmental prob- 
lems and relations which presently exist. 

At the present, I know of no agency, either State or Federal, which 
has been created which is equipped or interdirected toward solving 
the problem you gentlemen are studying. There is no Federal agency 
to continue the work of the Kestnbaum Commission; at least, I know 
of none that has been created for that purpose. 

Mr. FountaIn. Do you feel such an agency should be created? 

Mr. Cuerry. Very definitely. Asa matter of fact, I wish the State 
of Illinois would create, too, such an agency to study some of the 
questions that will ultimately and definitely affect the problems of our 
State along the same lines. 

Mr. Fountarn. Some of the States have done that. 

Mr. Cuerry. Yes; that is right. Of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment is constantly seeking sources of revenue, and in some instances 
it invades the State’s opportunity of getting sources of money, which 
is certainly needed within our State for various programs, 

There is certainly a competition that exists today between the 
States and Federal Government in getting at the tax dollar, and, of 
course, being used for the purposes that they are indicated. I assume 
and probably I will admit that the Federal Government is pressured 
into programs in many instances, and that it responds to these pres- 
sures to do the jobs which the public demands, but some of these pro- 
grams, in my judgment, definitely belong to the different States and 
properly should be placed there. I feel that in many instances it is 
the responsibility of States to administer various types of programs 
in which the Federal Government presently is participating. 

Now, I think what we are all interested in is what would happen 
in the event the Federal Government is to withdraw from various 
fields of activities and programs. Now, if they did that we should 
and must have assurances from the States that they have perfected 
methods and means of either bilateral or regional cooperation; other- 
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wise, there will be an overwhelming pressure from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get back into the picture for the purpose of administering 
these different programs, and if in many instances the States don’t ad- 
here to their responsibilities, the various programs which will be 
eliminated or discontinued most certainly will be rendered worthless 
or destroyed completely. 

Now, if Federal programs and spending are to be reduced along 
with Federal regulation, then I believe the States need first to dem- 
onstrate their determination to meet the different and respective 
responsibilities. For this reason, and I notice that you inquired of 
Mr. Bach about a certain program being discontinued, if 1 year was 
sufficient. I, personally, am not qualified to express an opinion as 
to the length of time that any program should be discontinued. I 
think it would depend upon the specific program discussed. But I 
can make the statement that I believe that such a discontinuance, or 
notice of discontinuance, should certainly be gradual, and having 
great confidence in our Federal Government, I am certain that, if 
any withdrawal is made, it certainly would be on a gradual basis, with 
sufficient time for the States to work out a competent program to 
administer the program involved. 

Certainly, it is ridiculous to expect the Federal Government to dis- 
continue a program without waiting to see what the various States 
can show, that either they can or will do the job. Certainly, we need 
a planned and orderly roll back of Federal activities. 

Now, as far as Illimois is concerned, and about upstate I can speak 
with some degree of interest and knowledge. We have a serious 
problem here, and a grave problem concerning our public-welfare 
program. I don’t know if you gentlemen know, but in our last ses- 
sion of the legislature a request was made for an appropriation of 
X amount of dollars—I don’t at this moment recall the amount that 
was requested by the present director of public welfare for our State. 
But it is interesting to note that his request was reduced approxi- 
mately $70 million. There was $70 million less appropriated for his 

rogram than he, the director of public welfare, had requested, and 

ad ascertained was needed to effectively administer the public-wel- 
fare program in Illinois. 

I was a member of the school problems commission of our State, and 
the school problems commission is a commission that has 15 members. 
The members constitute 5 State senators, 5 State representatives, and 
5 members who are appointed by the Governor. We had the judg- 
ment of financial experts on education throughout the State of Tlinois 
who appeared before our commission to testify and give us their views 
about the financial needs of our State for the next biennium, which is 
for the next 2-year period. 

Of course, a recommendation was made by our school problems com- 
mission to the State legislature for an appropriation of $271 million. 


That appropriation was cut approximateiy $50 million. The same 
can be said in our State with respect to the activities of our last legis- 
lature that concerned appropriations for tuberculosis and mental 
health programs. 

I want to make the statement for the record that I commend and 
applaud our Chicago newspapers, and that includes the Chicago 
Tribune and the Chicago Daily News, the Sun-Times, and the Amer- 
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ican, for their efforts in attempting to point out ways and means that 
our Federal budget can be reduced. 

Of course, we all know they cannot do the job alone, because they 
cannot get the necessary information pertinent to the issue. How- 
ever, I will say we need less Federal taxation and less Federal controls 
and less Federal participation in some programs. 

By the same token, there needs to be more State action as the Fed- 
eral activities are tapered off. Other States, as well as Illinois, must 
demonstrate that they can and will meet the responsibilities in the 
established fields, and that they will maintain sufficient revenues to do 
the job so that we can have economically sound programs in education, 
health, and in welfare. 

I feel the States should develop agencies of regional cooperation in 
various programs. State-by-State action in such fields as agriculture, 
aeronautics, civil defense, unemployment programs, disaster relief, 
pollution and waste disposal, in my judgment, is unrealistic and aged. 
I think in another 20 years the development of atomic power will cre- 
ate a public-health and safety problem that will encompass at least 
half a dozen or more States around each particular atomic installation. 
Such regional cooperation is definitely needed, but is wholly lacking 
in public interest with regulation for insurance, health, and welfare 
programs, and a wide range of other economic enterprises. 

I might say, and you have referred to it, Mr. Chairman, that some 
States have shown regional cooperation is possible, and I refer to the 
interstate oil compact of 1935, which I understand has worked well 
for twenty-some-odd years, as well as the Colorado River interstate 
water compact. 

We do know various States have integrated in good programs in 
various port authority activities. And at the same time, I feel States 
should demonstrate an awareness of their own municipal problems 
and to a willingness to cooperate in their solution on an equitable basis. 

If we take the city of Chicago as an example of this last statement, 
Chicago is a city of almost 4 million people and contributes slightly 
over 50 percent of the revenue into the State treasury. The rest of 
the State, of approximately 4 million people, contributes the balance. 

But Chicago not only now, but for many years in the past, has had 
to go with its hat in its hand, actually, to the State legislature for 
the purpose of effecting programs which are so badly and sorely 
needed in this State. More often than that it doesn’t receive what it 
seeks to obtain. I don’t know if anyone has discussed before this com- 
mittee our transportation problem here, the CTA, the Chicago Transit 
Authority, which is an authority created by the State legislature. 
This system is desperately in need of funds to modernize its equipment, 
to create many new safety factors. There have been several accidents, 
disastrous accidents, which have taken the lives of passengers. 

Our CTA came to the State legislature, but received hardly any- 
thing—a fractional amount of what definitely is needed. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have any figures indicating the percentage 
of total taxes paid into the State treasury by the people of the city 
of Chicago? 

Mr. Cuerry. In dollars? 

Mr. Fountarn. Percentagewise. 
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Mr. Cuerry. Percentagewise, I said it was approximately 56 per- 
cent. It is more than half. The rest of the State contributes slightly 
less than half. 

In my judgment, our State’s failure to cooperate in solving the prob- 
lems on a regional basis incites and promotes and makes necessary Fed- 
eral participation and Federal action. Where States have not met 
their municipal problems, or neglect to assist the municipalities, it 
causes these municipalities to turn to the Federal Government for the 
purposes of accomplishing their necessary programs. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you think that is a healthy situation ? 

Mr. Cuerry. Well, to give a “yes” or “no” answer to a question 
like that is a very difficult one. I think that in the main 

Mr. Fountain. Speaking generally. 

Mr. Cuerry. Yes, generally speaking, I would say it is not a 
healthy situation. 

I would like to see, as I will say, and as I have said, the Federal 
Government give up some of their sources of revenue so that States 
can begin to maintain their own programs which are necessary. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you think if the Federal Government released 
a substantial source of revenue that your State would be more sym- 
pathetic to the problems such as those you have here in Chicago? 

Mr. Cuerry. You are referring to Illinois, I assume? 

Mr. Founrarn. Illinois, yes. 

Mr. Cuerry. I would say if the Federal Government does do that, 
this State can. Whether it will, or not, of course depends upon the 
makeup of our legislature. In our State legislature, Chicago has 
definitely minority representation, the majority party in the State 
legislature is Republican. The majority party within the city of 
Chicago is Democratic. 

Of course many people say, why should that make a difference? 
But we who are interested in government, both State and Federal, 
do know it definitely does make a difference. You have people who 
come from what we term downstate Illinois, who come from various 
rural areas. They don’t understand the complexities of the problems 
within the city of Chicago. They don’t understand the type of pro- 
gram that the previous witness, Mr. Bach, has just expressed his 
judgment and views on. They don’t understand why it would take 
so many millions of dollars to create an area such as is being planned 
and created by the city of Chicago. They don’t understand that Chi- 
cago needs millions of dollars to modernize its transit authority, the 
transportation system of our city, to carry people back and forth to 
their work. 

That is the only means of transportation most people have in Chi- 
cago. And it is a rapid transportation system. It is very difficult 
to explain that to a fellow who comes from a town of perhaps 2,000 
or 3,000, where every family has an automobile, and they don’t com- 
prehend the needs of a city such as this. 

IT would like to say if we established this—this is my judgment—a 
suitable Government department, preferably the Department of Com- 
merce, a division of intergovernmental relations to handle State 
problems on a general Federal-State basis, this division of intergov- 
ernmental relations I believe should be subdivided into areas, the 
East, the west coast, the Middle West, and the South, in order to 
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rovide closer attention to the peculiar problems of programs of each 
area, but with their respective activities correlated through this par- 
ticular division. 

I believe if such a division is created it should handle the problems 
for the States, and seek ways and means of reducing Federal respon- 
sibilities, and enlarging State responsibilities, and encouraging study, 
and promoting State programs for regional action. 

If this department is established it should undertake to devise with 
the cooperation of the Internal Revenue Service an orderly and 
planned withdrawal, as I stated before, from specific fields of tax- 
ation in order to allow the States to participate under these programs 
wherever they are feasible and necessary. 

And, of course, I am hopeful that ultimately we will be able to 
reduce taxes, but they must not be reduced to such an extent that it 
will create a deficit in the State or Federal Government. ‘Therefore, 
any tax reduction must necessarily follow and not precede reduction 
of Federal programs. 

This division of intergovernmental relations should include a di- 
vision for direct service to and cooperation with the governors of the 
48 States. I think that there is a program being started now along 
those particular lines, and that this service should include the en- 
couragement of and assistance in establishing necessary programs 
which will not suffer in one State and flourish in another. 

I am hopeful there will not be a tendency toward the shirking of 
responsibilities in one State or one certain region, which would in- 
evitably bring on agitation for the resumption of Federal participa- 
tion in these activities. I think we have a case here for some very 
straight shooting for a well-defined target. 

However, it cannot be accomplished without the machinery that 
is adequate, and a plant in which to do the job. I certainly want to 
compliment you gentlemen for your participation in this program, 
and feel that this committee will come out with some recommenda- 
tions which ultimately will give our State the relief that we feel is 
necessary. 

I have prepared some answers to the specific questions which you 
have forwarded, and if you wish for me to file them I can, or if you 
would like for me—— 

Mr. Fountain. We would be glad to receive those for the record, 
and you may comment on those, if you like to, or summarize them. 

Mr. Cuerrry. I think I have summarized in the main all of the ques- 
tions. I can go into them. My summarization has been general. 
They are somewhat specific. 

If we are using semantics, as compared with the statements, how- 
ever, that I have previously made 

Mr. Fountain. We would be glad to receive those, and they will 
be made a part of the record. 

(The reply to the questionnaire appearing on p. 385 by Hon. Robert 
E. Cherry is as follows:) 





Repiy or Hon. Rosert BH. Cuerry, StAte Senator, STAte or ILLINOIS, TO QUES- 
TIONNAIRE INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, House COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


1. I believe that the Federal Government has played a necessary role, lack- 
ing State assumption of responsibility, in developing and directing grant-in-aid 
programs. I do not regard the situation as ideal, and I would welcome more 
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State and less Federal action and administration. I believe that there hag 
been a tendency for the Federal Government to overextend in such areas ag 
child welfare services, distribution of educational materials for the blind, h- 
brary services, maternal and child health, tuberculosis control, venereal dis- 
ease control; but I believe that this has been brought about by several or many 
States’ shirking their responsibiliites in these as well as other areas of neces- 
sary public service. The list could be extended. 

2. (a) I think Federal growth has been largely due to failure of the States 
and municipalities to act in necessary areas. The people demand certain serv- 
ices of their governments. The Federal Government is more immune to ad- 
verse pressures, and hence more alert to provide services; while a State admin- 
istration and a State legislature is more prone to bow to antiservice lobby 
pressures. I class in this area matters such as utilities rate regulation, pro- 
vision for health, education, employment, and other programs. 

(6) The barriers are lack of financial resources, inabiilty to withstand oppo- 
sition pressure, existing heavy bonded indebtedness, lack of correlation of pro- 
grams. In my statement I suggested creation of State agencies to work out 
programs to eliminate these barriers. 

8. There is always a desire for local administration of programs, including 
Federal-financed programs. It is better to have administration centered in one 
Government. Where administration is divided it is wasteful and lacking in 
direction. Insofar as possible, I should like to see administration of programs 
lodged in the States, but subject to a supervisory Federal authority which would 
prevent “chiseling” on the part of any State or subdivision. It is unrealistic 
to expect that such chiseling will not occur if there is a complete absence of 
Federal supervision in some form or other. 

4. I think such matters as these could be handled by the States, and should 
be: child welfare, crippled children, distribution of educational materials for the 
blind, library services, maternal and child health, aid to dependent children, 
tuberculosis control, mental health (except for Federal research in all areas 
of medicine, through Federal laboratories or grants to institutions), venereal 
disease control, State forestry, training of welfare personnel, waste treatment 
(Pennsylvania has shown the State way here), water pollution control, and 
such activities. These activities do not normally involve interstate action or 
interstate problems; they are capable of being handled on a State or regional 
basis—provided the States will meet their responsibilities as have Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia in the area of pollution controls. 

(b) Such Federal taxes as cigarettes, jewelry, and other excises could and 
should be reduced in favor of the States when the States have demonstrated a 
will to perform the services which those tax revenues would finance. No taxes 
should be reduced or eliminated in such a manner as to cause a Federal deficit. 

5. (a) I believe Illinois would be able to raise the revenues necessary to 
continue necessary services. I am not so sure, however, that the State would 
take such action. 

(bd) Experience under the present State administration indicates that the 
programs would be reduced. Please see my statement in regard to their action 
in regard to (1) public education, (2) welfare funds, (3) tuberculosis, (4) 
mental health. 

6. (a, b, c. d) I believe this should be answered “No” as to each. The State 
would not, judging from its present performance, undertake programs of such 
magnitude. I believe that a progressive shift of responsibility to smaller pro- 
grams should be first undertaken, and that such action would be more realistic. 

7. I believe that these criteria should be set up by Congress, which possesses 
the appropriating power, after adequate study. I believe that the criteria 
should include: (a) whether the problem is interstate in nature and vested 
with a national significance; (b) whether it possibly could be handled by the 
States; (c) whether it affects interstate commerce, national defense, civil 
defense, or a national industry or segment of the population. Other criteria 
undoubtedly should be also established. 

8. See my prepared statement. 

Part 2: 

Nore.—All comments reserved pending a more exhaustive study of the Kestn- 
baum report. 

Part3. Same as above. 
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2aRT 4: 

. (a) Yes. The development of jet air transportation will introduce safety 
problems national in nature. Development of a vast atomic industry will create 
a national health and safety problem transcending State lines and regions. 
I believe also that the increasing power and speed of automobiles is tending 
to remove the speed safety factor from State and move it into national signifi- 
cance, as shown by our mounting fatalities on the highways. 

(b) I believe that interstate regional pacts (see my statement) should be 
developed wherever possible to meet such problems. A complete program for 
such regional pacts is suggested in the volume Time For Change by Alexander 
Hehmeyer, published in 1947. Where regional arrangements by the States, sub- 
ject always to Federal approval and final authority, are insufficient, then Federal 
action must be undertaken. The same must be said of instances in which States, 
one or more, will not undertake to discharge their responsibilities through 
federally-approved compacts. 

(c) Answered above. 


Mr. Founrary. You mentioned that your State legislature reduced 
by a substantial sum the welfare administrator’s request for public 
assistance funds. What was the legislature’s attitude toward the size 
of that request? Was it thought that it was padded, that this aid 
was largely for urban areas? 

Mr. Crerry. Well, it is hard for me to determine what someone 
was thinking when the bill was discussed, as you well know when 
you have a matter under debate in Congress. It is hard to delve into 
a person’s mind to determine the reasoning that underlies his judg- 
ment or opinion on a bill. 

But what happened in this particular instance is that a special com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of making an investigation, or 
to conduct a hearing, and to bring before this committee of the leg- 
islature which consisted of members of both houses, the men who are 
in the public welfare field, the director of public welfare for the 
State, the persons who were in charge of administering the programs 
for the city of Chicago and Cook County, as well as people through- 
out the State who were integrated in the public welfare program. 

They had before them various experts, not only those men who 
were dedicated to this subject, but men who were participating in 
the subject who should know what the needs and requirements were 
and will be for the next 2-year period. 

We had a series of bills which were being contemplated at that time 
for passage. For example, one of the bills was to increase the resi- 
dency of a person within the State of Illinois from 1 year to—well, 
first, it was 3 years, then I believe it was amended to 2 years, before 
one could obtain aid from the State. 

Now, it was the judgment of the majority of this committee, this 
subcommittee, that if various bills were enacted perhaps the requests 
of the director of welfare could be reduced, because the State then 
would not, need to spend as much money as the director thought would 
be necessary. But 1 am afraid that—this, of course, is my judgment— 
that the laws which were ultimately enacted, for example one which 
amended our bastardy act, so that is because the responsibility of the 
father to support a child until that illegitimate child attains the age 
of adulthood and passes his infancy, as distinguished from the prior 
existing law which made it possible for a father of an illegitimate 
child to pay up to $900 for the support of that child. That law was 
amended now, and they felt that perhaps that law, the change that: 
was made by that law, will in some manner or in some way reduce the 
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necessity of a woman who has illegitimate children to come to our 
State and procure aid. 

Mr. Fountain. When was this law passed ? 

Mr. Cuerry. At this last session. 

Mr. Founrarn. Up to that time could the father relieve himself of 
the responsibility by paying the maximum of $900? 

Mr. Cuerry. That is correct. . 

I might say there were many legislatures in the past who had that 
roblem presented to it, but failed to take any action. I personally 
elt that the change in the law was a very excellent one. However, it 

is problematical as to whether or not that will help reduce expendi- 
tures for aid to dependent children, which is a very substantial portion 
of our State’s contribution toward the welfare program. 

But be that as it may, I think I am somewhat drifting from the 
answer tomy question. I hope you will forgive me for it. 

It is highly improbable, in my judgment, that there will not need 
to be a deficiency appropriation in the next session of the legislature 
in order to make up this drastic reduction which was effected by our 
last legislature. I know States certainly should maintain their budget. 
I don’t beleive in deficit spending. But there, too, exists the great 
problem of where is the money coming from to support the needs of 
our people? That is one of the reasons why we personally have Fed- 
eral aid because with the existing sources of revenue it is impossible 
for the States at the present level to maintain the necessary programs 
which we have felt is necessary. 

Mr. Founrary. I imagine the State of Illinois, especially the peo- 
ple of the city of Chicago, pay into the treasury far more than they 
get back through grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Cuerry. I am certain that they do. 

Mr. Founrarn. You mentioned 56 percent of the general revenues 
of the State come from people in the city of Chicago. Do you have 
any figures indicating what percentage of that is returned to the city 
of Chicago ? 

Mr. Cuerry. Not to an accurate degree, but I definitely know it is 
much less than the city’s contribution to the State treasury. My guess 
would be approximately one-third. In other words, I would say be- 
tween 30 and 35 percent is returned to Chicago as compared to its 
contribution of 54 percent, approximately. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is the population of the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Cuerry. Approximately 8 million. 

Mr. FounrTarn. What is the population of the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Cuerry. I believe 3,800,00, or pretty close to 4 million. We 
haven’t had a census, I believe, since 1950; that is, an official census. 

Mr. Fountain. Like most other States you operate on the theory 
that strong sections in your State have to help the sections which are 
not as well off financially. Do you believe that a similar philosophy 
is proper with respect to the Federal Government, that States of above 
average wealth have an obligation for assisting poorer States to main- 
tain basic public services ? 

Mr. Cuerry. Well, I do know this, that people are people whether 
they come from poor States or rich States, and if they have needs 
which cannot be met by the States, then we certainly have obligations 
to them. 
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Mr. Founrarn. Suppose they can be met, but the State legislatures, 
and the executive branch, just refused to do the job ? 

Mr. Cuerry. Well, then, some means should be devised by which 
they should do the job because I am a firm believer in enforcing the 
obligations of States to their people. We have that very problem in 
our school problems commissions, or in our education program of our 
State, where we have various school districts. There are not many, 
but there are some, a few, who can produce more revenue from their 
respective county or subdivision, but, for one reason or another, do 
not. It was the consensus of our school problems commission that 
those districts should be compelled, as much as we possibly could, to 
make them bear their fair share of their taxes. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you feel that some or — many of our 
grant programs have come into being as a result of the failure of the 
States, themselves, to do the job? 

Mr. Cuerry. Well, I can only speak for Illinois. I am not familiar 
with what other States have done, but I do know this, and I feel this, 
that when these programs were instituted I don’t think the States 
could have done these jobs, and I think it was necessary for Federal 
participation at the time they were instituted. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not some 
of these grant-in-aid programs have come into being as a result of 
pressures from organized groups? 

Mr. Cuerry. I can’t answer that. I do not have any information 
as to whether or not there were. I am quite sure that in Congress, 
as well as in our State, that we have pressure groups that pressure 
for one cause or another. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you sufficiently familiar with the grant-in-aid 
programs to suggest any one, or more, which you think could be 
terminated ¢ 

Mr. Cuerry. I believe I commented on that. 

Mr. Fountain. Terminated without doing an injustice to the pub- 
lic welfare? You did comment on that. 

orm Cuerry. Yes. In the answers to the specific questions that you 
as 

Mr. Fountain. I think you have answered the first question I 
asked. You probably have answered the other. 

Mr. Currry. Yes; I think that was in your question 1, where I say 
there has been a tendency for the Federal Government to overextend 
in such areas as child welfare services, distribution of education and 
materials for the blind, library services, maternal and child health, 
tuberculosis control, venereal diseases control. That is brought about 
in some States. 

Certainly they were shirking their responsibilities. 

Mr. Founrain. Mr, Michel ? 

Mr. Micuer., No questions. 

Mr. Founraty. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions, 

Mr, Fountain. I want to ask you a question, Senator, which I 
have asked several of the witnesses, 

A prominent political scientist has predicted that if the present 
trend, referring to the growth of the Federal Government’s power 
and influence, continues for another quarter of a century, the States 
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may be left hollow shells, operating primarily as field districts of the 
Federal departments. Would you care to comment on that prophecy ¢ 

Mr. Cuerry. Well, I think that is somewhat a strong statement. 
I don’t think that would exist. However, I certainly would like more 
States rights and less Federal controls. That is a general statement. 
In certain areas we need Federal controls and Federal participation. 

As I have said, I certainly would like the Federal Government to 
be the watchdog of what happens in the various States by the cre- 
ation of this intergovernmental division on an area basis, but I have 
great faith and confidence in my Government. I don’t think this 
political scientist, whoever he might be—the statement I think is 
somewhat strong. 

Mr. Fountar. Other than the expense of the programs do you feel 
these grant-in-aid programs have in any way taken from the States 
any of the rights which they had, which they do not now have? 

Mr. Cuerry. I don’t think I understand your question. 

Mr. Fountat. Aside from the expense of the programs, which a 
lot of people object to because of the tax burden even though they 
support the programs, do you feel that the States have lost any of 
their rights as a result of Federal participation in the present grant- 
in-aid programs ! 

Mr. Cuerry. No, I don’t feel that they have. I don’t think Illinois 
has lost any of its rights. 

Mr. Founratn. You feel thus far you are holding your own in 
your relationship with the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Cuerry. f would say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. Any questions, Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naucuron. I have one question. 

I take it from your testimony, Senator, that your idea on these pro- 
grams is not necessarily to cut out the programs but simply to ha e 
the States take over a larger share of the responsibility. 

Mr. Cuerry. Where they can. 

Mr. Naventon. Would you suggest that if there is to be a turning 
back of some of these programs it be done in such a manner that 
there is some assurance that the States will take them up and that 
the programs will not be dropped ? 

Mr. niente. Very definitely. 

Mr. Naventron. Would you favor the type of approach perhaps 
which would entail legislation passed at the Federal level to sur- 
render certain tax resources and certain responsibilities to the States 
with the provision that they will get the tax resources at such time 
as they pass the necessary legislation to take over the programs, or 
provide the necessary assurance they will take over the programs? 

Mr. Cuerry. Yes; I think that would be one of the ways in which 
the States can adopt their participation or proceed with their partici- 
pation in these programs, if that is the judgment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that until the States pass adequate legislation to take over 
and assume some of the programs that are now existing, providing 
the source of revenue is released to the States, I think that would be 
an effective manner for the States to participate and eliminate the 
Federal control or participation in these programs. 

Mr. Naveuron. Do you feel that even if Federal financial partici- 
pation were eliminated and that portion taken over by the States 
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there might be a place in some or many of these programs for Federal 
technical assistance and advice ? 

Mr. Cuerry. Yes; I think so. I have never adopted the policy 
that our Federal Government should eliminate its interest in the 
welfare of the people, regardless of what States they belong to. 

Many people complain about Federal control, but if I understand 


your question, or statement correctly, you are putting it on the basis 
of advice? 


Mr. Naveuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuerry. I don’t think any State should scorn in any manner 
any advice by the Federal Government on any subject. As I say, I 
have great faith in our country and in our Federal Government, as 
well as I do in local municipalities, State governments, and I know 
that we in the State legislature seek the advice of every person, every 
organization that is concerned in the welfare and well-being of its 
people, and its industry. 

Mr. Micuet. How about that advice when it is so strong that the 
language in itself vetoes that which the State would really prefer to 
have come about ? 

I am thinking in terms now of, say, the highway construction pro- 

am, and the State highway department now is neous to have 
full authority as to where these routes should go and whose lands 
should be cut up into pieces, but the final approval comes from the 
bureau of roads. But if it doesn’t meet with the bureau of roads’ ap- 
proval, and their good judgment, they may come back to the State 
and say “No, we don’t like a particular plan, come up with another.” 

I think at this particular stage they are not exactly dictating to 
the States the alternate routes, but they are at least saying “We 
approve or disapprove of your plan.” You would not certainly go 
for that advice Ye the Federal Government took the position that we 
don’t like this route, you better put in here. That is going too far; 
1s It not? 

Mr. Cuerry. That is a little more than advice. You are having 
supervision and control over a specific problem. I am for less Fed- 
eral participation along the lines of control. I think the States in 
their judgment should be able to ascertain what is necessary and 
what is not necessary, but it is such an involved, complex series of 
programs. You refer to a highway program. We can always vis- 
ualize a certain owner of property going to his State legislator, or 
city councilman, or his mayor, and saying “Why are they taking my 
property, why don’t they go around it?” 

hat is our American way of life. They may sit tight with that 
program and say this is the way the route is going to go. This man 
will complain to the Federal Government, and the Federal Govern- 
ment will say, well, now, maybe you should do it another way. 

These things are hypothetical, but in our American way of life 
these problems will always exist. Ultimately we find a solution, one 
way or another. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you feel that if the Federal Government were 
to turn over tax revenues to the States, it should make a careful 
study to determine whether or not competition between States might 
result which would eventually lessen the total amount of reve- 
nue from the sources turned over ? 
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I am thinking, for example, that if death taxes were turned over to 
the States, some of the States might then lower their rates to attract 
wealthy residents. 

Mr. Cuerry. Well, I at one time was an assistant attorney general 
of the State of Illinois, and was assigned to the inheritance tax divi- 
sion. In such capacity I had occasion to discuss the rates of inherit- 
ance taxes with our attorney general. I don’t think that the rate of 
tax would induce any citizen to come into this State for the purpose 
of establishing residence merely because perhaps our State’s tax was 
a fourth or perhaps a tenth of 1 percent less than other States. 

You may have certain instances, but I think the amount of the 
difference in revenue would be hardly worth mentioning. 

I don’t know if I have answered your question. I am not sure I 
understand your question, but I did want to comment on the inherit- 
ance-tax rate. 

Mr. Navueuton. Perhaps I didn’t pick a good example. But, for 
example, if any substantial portion of the Federal income tax were 
turned over to the States, and the States were allowed to set their 
own level of rates, then I am sure there might be an attraction of 
residents to one area or another, depending upon the rate of the in- 
come tax. Do you think that factor shanid be given consideration in 
determining which sources of revenue, if any, were to be turned back 
over to the States? 

Mr. Cuerry. Yes; I think it is important to determine that. 

Mr. Naueuron. Do you think that there sometimes is trouble in 
meeting problems at a local level because of lack of proportional rep- 
resentation of some areas within a State in the State legislature ? 

Mr, Cuerry. Very definitely. 

Mr. Navewron. Do you think that might be a factor which would 
hamper turning back some of these programs to the States? 

Mr. Cuerry. It shouldn’t be, but it could be. 

Mr. Naveuton. Senator, I assume from your testimony that you 
are in favor of every one of these grant-in-aid programs; or is my as- 
sumption wrong? 

Mr. Cuerry. No; I think they are all necessary. Iam not familiar 
with all of them, but I went over your list. There are many. I felt 
the Federal Government in its judgment found it necessary to par- 
ticipate in these programs. 

Mr. Micuex. In reading your prepared testimony I find you do 
certainly qualify them, and don’t embrace them all. My line of ques- 
tioning was going to be something like this: that if you embrace them 
all, and the Federal Government got out of any one of them, would 
you be so attached or married to these proposals that you would be 
willing to sponsor legislation or push for their enactment at the State 
level, regardless of whether we gave the assurance ? 

Mr. Cuerry. Those I referred to, very definitely. I would follow 
up the same statement you made before with Mr. Bach, if I am re- 
elected ; we come up next year again. 

Mr. Fountain. How long have you been in the Illinois State Leg- 
islature ¢ 

Mr. Cuerry. I am beginning my fourth year. I have been through 
two sessions. The Senator is elected for 4 years, as distinguished 
from your office, every 2 years. 
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Mr. Founrarn. I noticed in your answers to the basic questions 
down at the bottom of the page you have a note, “All comments re- 
served pending a more exhaustive study of the Kestnbaum report.” 

Mr. Cuianere. Yes; I couldn’t comment on those. 

Mr. Fountarn. I wonder if you would submit to us any further 
comment you have in connection with that ? 

Mr. Cuerry. I most certainly will. If you wish, I have the state- 
ment that I referred to in my detailed answer to your questions, and 
Ican leave that with you. They are still wet. 

Mr. Fountarn. I want to thank you very much, Senator, for com- 
ing here. I know how difficult it is to prepare testimony on such 
short notice. We certainly understand that, and we appreciate the 
information you have given us, and the opinions you have expressed. 

Mr. Cuerry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 a. m. 


(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until Fri- 
day, October 18, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFEICIALS 
(Part 2—Chicago, Ill, and Kansas City, Mo.) 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
room 302, City Hall, Chicago, Ill., Hon. L. H. Fountain, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain, Dawson, and Reuss. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel; and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member, Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee; and Helen M. Boyer, of the minority staff, Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I understand our first witness this morning is Lieutenant Governor 
Hart of the great State of Michigan. Governor Hart, if you and 
om assistants will just take seats here together, we will be glad to 

ave you all participate. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fountatn. We are very glad to have you with us, and we ap- 
preciate your coming. We also appreciate the statement from Gover- 
nor Williams. 

To avoid a long introduction this morning, I will say for the record 
and for the benefit of those who are present that the subcommittee 
has arranged the present regional hearings in order to give more in- 
tensive considerations to the views of State and local officials on im- 
portant problems of intergovernmental relations. In general the 
subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two types of problems: 
(1) Whether the existing division of responsibility between the na- 
tional and other levels of government is proper and satisfactory, and, 
(2) whether and by what means intergovernmental cooperation can 
be improved in the grant-in-aid programs and their operation made 
more efficient and economical. 

I believe you have already seen the basic questions along these lines. 
So without further comment, we will be very glad to hear from you 
at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP A. HART, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, REPRESENTING HON. G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PAUL WILEDEN, BUDGET DIVISION, STATE OF MICHI- 
GAN; WILLIAM MONAT, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
GOVERNOR WILLIAMS; AND CHARLES ADRIAN, PROFESSOR, 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Lieutenant Governor Harr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee. 


First, may I express the regret of Governor Williams he was not 
able to respond to the invitation, which he does appreciate. A some- 


what more partisan meeting is occurring in Kansas City and he felt 
compelled to be there. 


Mr. Fountain. I might say at this point, should he be in Kansas 


City next week on Monday or Tuesday, we would be very glad to 
have him come by. 


Lieutenant Governor Harr. I hope we don’t have so many troubles 
that we have to stay until Tuesday. 

Mr. Founrarn. I hope you don’t. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I appreciate very much the chance on 
his behalf to present the statement. which I understand has been re- 
ceived by the committee. 


(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR, STATE OF MICHIGAN, FOR PRES- 
ENTATION BY PHILIP A. HART, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to have the opportunity of presenting 
this statement on behalf of the people of Michigan to the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations. We are 
vitally concerned with the relations between the States and the National Gov- 
ernment, and feel that the time has come to clarify much of the confusion that 
has existed concerning this extremely important matter and to make our posi- 
tion clear. 

Before turning to the specific questions raised in the communication dis- 
tributed by the subcommittee, a brief comment is in order concerning our 
general attitude toward the subject under consideration, the relationship be- 
tween the various States of our Union and the National Government. I have 
addressed myself to this topic on at least two occasions within the past 6 
months, in April at Harvard University and more recently in September before 
the national convention of the American Political Science Association in New 
York City. If I may be permitted to quote myself, several portions of these two 
speeches sum up my general attitude and the attitude of my administration in 
Michigan toward this vital subject. 

“It is pretty apparent that the Federal Government faced with the unprece- 
dented challenge of guiding the world to peace and the country to prosperity 
finds itself all tied up with a multiplicity of local activities as well. The States 
faced with the explosive and exploding problem of metropolitan living have 
failed to come to grips with this and many another problem with the result 
that their citizens have looked more and more to Washington. 

“Many thought the States obsolete, a kind of vestigial remnant of our national 
evolution, impotent to help but powerful to hinder the national effort to solve 
our pressing problems. Certainly in that period mayors learned to beat a path 
to Washington without even a stopover in their State’s capital. Cities on the 
frontline of the battle against human misery found sympathetic ears and hard 
eash in Washington when State governments seemed bleakly negative. 

“Some of this stemmed from superior resources at the disposal of the National 
Treasury but all too much from a built-in lack of sympathy with urban problems 
in State legislatures. The well-worn trail to Washington will become a four- 
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lane super highway if urban areas now containing the great majority of our 
people are given the cold shoulder or asked to come hat in hand to beg for scraps 
from rural-oriented State governments still unaware of, or hostile to their needs. 

“But all too unnoticed, there has been more recently a revitalization of State 
government in the decade following the war. While most public attention has 
been directed to events in Washington, many State capitals have been the scene 
of ferment and surprising accomplishment. 

“As a Governor, I found the powers of the State impressive and their oppor- 
tunities for service challenging in the highest degree. Public service in the 
States and local government need be no trivial thing; rather it can command to 
the full, creative and moral imagination. 

“Much of our history as a people revolves around our efforts to solve our ad 
hoc problems by pushing either the Federal or the State power to the limit of 
its tolerances in order to accomplish our immediate purposes. In the very nature 
of things, this relationship is going to be a dynamic one, shifting with the his- 
torical situation and the circumstances of leadership, and also with the particular 
subject matter. 

“Before looking into the matter in any detail, we should recognize that the 
actual theory or practice of States rights, as such, matters little to the great 
majority of people. What does matter much to many people is obtaining a par- 
ticular objective or denying a particular objective to someone else.* * * There 
isn’t any question in the public mind of abstract States rights, Federal en- 
croachment or national rights. There is only the concrete question of getting 
what they want. 

“The sad truth of the matter is not that the Federal Government has forcibly 
divested the States of functions that they were manfully performing but rather 
that it has had to do those things for the citizens of the States that their State 
governments were refusing or neglecting to do. 

“It says in the books and the orators profess, with some truth I suspect, that 
people like their chores done by the government closest to them. But I strongly 
suspect that a good many citizens are more-interested in getting their chores 
done than in what government does them. In other words, it may turn out that 
the government that is closest to the people is not so much the government that 
is closest geographically but the government that is closest sympathetically. 
In all of this, there is no abstract question of governmental theory or philosophy. 
There is only the concrete question of getting something done. 

“One of my colleagues, Pennsylvania’s dynamic Gov. George M. Leader, had 
some excellent advice to offer the Federal-State Joint Committee, as it met for 
the first time in Hershey. He urged the committee to conduct its discussions 
‘primarily in the broad terms of people, problems and progress, rather than in the 
narrow terms of resolving jurisdictional disputes between rival governmental 
bodies.’ 

“This is precisely the one view which can lead to a measurable improve- 
ment of our Federal-State system. A mad rush by political leaders to divest 
the Federal Government of power purely for the sake of divestment can create 
a vacuum in which progress will halt. It will not be enough to determine 
that the States are theoretically capable of performing certain duties now 
done by the Federal Government. There will have to be a firm guaranty that 
the States will perform these tasks, so that the problems of the people will not go 
unsolved. 

“Above all, the determination of which functions can be best performed by 
which level of Government should not be approached as an exercise in organi- 
zation. Flow charts and tables of organization may give the appearance of 
a modern, streamlined Government, but the people for whom that Government 
exists may also be getting good old-fashioned short shrift from it. 

“One of the first problems which must be solved if we expect the States to 
assume their legitimate roles is adequate financing. The Federal Government 
long ago, for all practical purposes, took over the major share of the Nation’s 
tax resources when it moved into the personal and corporate income field. I 
do not believe that the many scattered taxes on which States must rely can 
provide a solid basis for concerted State action.” 

Let me say, therefore, that I feel strongly with Senator Wayne Morse in his 
Separate statement in the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations report 
that “the underlying purpose of our Federal system of delegated powers is to 
promote the general welfare of the people of the Nation as a whole,” and that 
“the summation of the sovereignty of the several States is less than the sover- 
eignty of the Nation as a whole.” Adlai Stevenson. aptly phrased the essence of 
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the problem when he commented that “States rights would not be an issue if 
there were not so many States’ wrongs.” Little is gained by mouthing general. 
ities about “States rights” if we cannot be assured that the States are both 
willing and able to perform those vital programs that the people of the United 
States have demanded and received through the democratic processes of 
government. 

About two years ago my Commission on Intergovernmental Relations submitted 
its report; it dealt largely with the same grant-in-aid programs we are dis- 
cussing here. _I respectfully present it to the subcommittee and request that it 
be appended to these remarks as part of my statement. The general conclusion 
of this report (p. 3) is of particular relevancy as a statement of my attitude and 
the attitude of my administration in Michigan. 

Now to turn to specific questions raised by this subcommittee. 

1. In general, the present Federal role in existing grant-in-aid programs is 
satisfactory. The Federal Government attaches definite strings to most grants 
and most often actively seeks to enforce its rules. This is to be expected, how- 
ever. In some grant programs the States might be given a greater discretion in 
how the money is spent so long as the purpose for the grant is realized. How- 
ever, I fear that legislatures dominated by conservative interests, out of sym- 
pathy with the people’s needs, would attempt to emasculate these desirable pro- 
grams. Many grant programs have accomplished a most desirable basic ob- 
jective—that of stimulating the States into activities they should have been 
providing long before. I think it is time that we in the States and cities speak 
out in defense of this basic objective and view with caution any divestment of 
Federal grants that would have the immediate effect of snuffing out desirable 
social policies or reducing them to ineffectuality for want of adequate State 
financing or State apathy toward them. It is questionable if State and local 
authorities could continue programs in highway construction, vocational re- 
habilitation, civil defense, school-lunch programs, and the categorical social- 
aid programs without the Federal grant-in-aids. It must not be forgotten that 
we are all citizens of the United States and that what happens—or does not 
hapjen—in any State is, or should be, of concern to the citizens of all States. 

2. (a) Probably most Federal programs in new areas in the postwar years 
are the result of the failure of States and local units of government to take 
action in time. Interest groups have become oriented toward Washington where, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, they have been given a more sympathetic ear 
and a more fair hearing than in many State legislatures. At least 15 new grant- 
in-aid programs of major proportions have been added by Congress since the 
end of World War II fighting and the postwar total of new grants, or grants so 
expanded in scope from older concepts as to be virtually new, totals over 60 
(see Council of State Governments, Federal Grants-in-Aid to States (BX-307, 
November 1956) ). 

Most citizens probably do not care very much which level of government per- 
forms a particular function. They do care, however, whether or not the function 
is performed. Those who argue for more important State and local govern- 
ments are often the same ones who do these governments a disservice by arguing 
against the assumption by these governments of responsibility for new services, 
By confusing minimal government with the question of the balances of fed- 
eralism, they create the impression that all protagonists for State and local 
governments are pinchpennies, unconcerned with human problems. This natu- 
rally encourages the group in society needing help to go to the Federal 
Government. 

By and large, the Federal bureaucracy does not gobble up State jurisdiction 
against valiantly protesting States. What usually happens is that the States 
fail to meet some specific need of their own citizens, thereby creating a social 
or legislative vacuum. To meet this situation, the citizens go to their Federal 
Government and ask for help. The Federal Government then moves in and 
assumes jurisdiction, as I say, generally at the request of and normally to the 
satisfaction of the State’s citizens. 

For example, in the field of workmen’s compensation, the several States have 
long provided more or less adequate laws. During the height of the New Deal, 
I know of no serious effort to obtain a national law on this subject. On the 
other hand, perhaps only one State had an unemployment compensation law and 
the New Deal, in order to meet the requirements of the times, made provision 
for such a law in the general social security complex. 
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(b) In some States there are legal barriers, carryovers from days when gov- 
ernments were controlled by groups not interested in meeting human needs. 
Some of these barriers—restrictions against local governments providing housing 
programs is an example—serve to keep State and local governments from meet- 
ing the needs the public expects of the social service state. Gerrymandering 
of State legislatures so as to prevent liberal groups concerned with human needs 
from gaining control and to keep legislatures from representing the desires of 
a cross section of the public also works as a barrier to responsible State and 
local action. When the need exists and the State or local units fail, we must 
expect that the public will turn to Washington. Neither the executive nor the 
Jegislative branch of the National Government has forced upon anyone services 
that are unwanted or unneeded. Federal grant programs are basically the result 
of the State and local governments failing in their responsibilities. 

8. The sharing of administrative responsibility is part of a longstanding Amer- 
ican tradition. It has the further advantage of combining the experience of 
persons at all levels of government. I would certainly not support the idea of 
turning all the areas in which grants are involved over to the Federal Govern- 
ment for complete administration. 

4. (a) There are no grant-in-aid programs presently in effect in Michigan that 
should be completely a State or local responsibility and certainly none of the 
major programs that vitally concern the health, welfare, and well-being of the 
great majority of our Nation’s people should be considered exclusively as State 
or local responsibilities. Doubt might be raised concerning the use of Federal 
grants to help with anthracite coal-mine drainage (30 U. S. C., Supp. 571-576) 
and some others that are primarily of benefit to a very local area or small seg- 
ment of our population, but these are, for the most part, programs not entailing 
significant expenditures by either the Federal or State governments. 

As I stated in my earlier discussion, before we can think seriously of turning 
any grant program over to the State or local authorities exclusively, we must 
be assured that the State or local governments will carry on and not permit the 
programs to atrophy or be killed outright, unless we are willing to turn back 
the clock to the time and conditions that caused the Federal Government to in- 
stitute these programs in the first place. Every State is properly concerned 
with what other States do. For example, our high population mobility means 
that people are constantly and increasingly moving from State to State. This 
means that the poorly educated or unschooled child from another State may 
well become Michigan’s problem adult or that the child not having adequate 
health services in another State may become a Michigan TB case. 

(b) One of the primary considerations in this respect, of course, is adequate 
financial resources and potential resources if State and local responsibilities 
are to be anything more than theoretical and nominal. So far, little serious 
thought has been given to the very basic question of how this is to be accom- 
plished. The recent proposals discussed at the Hershey meeting involving Fed- 
eral representatives and selected State governors do not contain the answers in 
my mind, and certainly are not satisfactory from the standpoint of the northern 
industrial States such as Michigan. Federal relinquishment of several nuisance 
taxes would merely make the States’ job more difficult and under any circum- 
stances would not produce the magnitude of revenue that would be required 
if the larger grant programs were to become primarily State and local respon- 
sibilities. 

I am not now ready to suggest how this could be done, although I think we 
could explore the use of a familiar tax policy in many States, that of shared 
taxes with federally collected and State-shared taxes. I have suggested before 
the possibility of giving a Federal income-tax credit, not just a deduction from 
taxable income, to those paying personal and corporate income taxes to the 
State for specific purposes, probably starting with education. Of course, this 
would have to be limited to a maximum percentage of credit, and should be so 
framed as not to encourage the States to tax for the sake of taxing but only for 
worthwhile objectives. 

5. (a) The present Republican-dominated Michigan Legislature undoubtedly 
would not continue the programs on the current level. Frequently, the only 
reason they appropriate as much as they do in areas of great need is because 
of a recognition that each dollar will be matched, by the Federal Government. 
Even so they have failed to take full advantage of so important a grant as voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 
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(b) The current Michigan Legislature could be expected to terminate or sub- 
stantially reduce existing programs in many areas if Federal aid ended, and 
these are important areas of great need, including: Those in the fields of health, 
education, and welfare, as well as civil defense, housing, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and perhaps others. The end of Federal aid for highways would un- 
doubtedly result in a sharply reduced program of highway modernization in the 
State. I need not underscore the great importance of these programs not only 
to the people of Michigan but to people of all States. 

6. (a) If present Federal grants made directly to local government were ter- 
minated, few if any of the municipalities would be able, even if willing, to 
finance these programs alone from present revenue sources. Michigan mu- 
nicipalities are already, in most cases making very great efforts in terms of local 
contributions to the cost of local governmental services. Many of them are in 
no shape to assume a greater burden. Particularly for such programs as urban 
renewal and redevelopment, slum clearance, expressways and highways, public 
housing (to the extent that there is any of this now under construction) or 
airport and hospital constructions, few cities could continue these programs at 
their present level, if at all, in the event Federal grants were withdrawn. As 
it is, several recent cases in Michigan reveal that some cities cannot take advan- 
tage of Federal funds now available because they cannot raise the money re- 
quired for matching purposes. 

(6) The question of whether or not Michigan cities would be given enlarged 
taxing powers to continue these activities in the event Federal grants were 
ceased is one that cannot be readily answered. The probable answer, however, 
is that such taxing powers could not be delegated in derogation of present State 
tax powers. Certainly, unless there is a thorough revamping of all tax sources 
at the three levels—national, State, and local—it is doubtful if the tax base 
for cities can be appreciably broadened. It is dubious that present rates for 
existing taxes could be significantly increased either. 

(c) Possibly some greater responsibility, but no doubt not enough to maintain 
programs at present levels. Note that even today a Republican-dominated Michi- 
gan Legislature does not appropriate enough for vocational rehabilitation to 
take full advantage of Federal aid. We certainly could not expect the legis- 
lature to provide adequately for this program without Federal aid when they will 
not even do so with Federal aid. Also, it should be noted that the Michigan 
Legislature has consistently refused to enter into the housing field, including 
housing for the aged. This is a field where governmental help is badly needed. 
If Federal aid for housing were discontinued, observing Michigan citizens, de- 
prived of a State program as well, would be in dire straits. 

(d) This is a matter for speculation. No little would depend upon other tax 
fields the National Government relinquished. The answer is that in all States 
where the legislature is unrepresentative of a cross section of the public and 
unresponsive to public demands, the discontinuance of Federal taxes equal to the 
Federal grants to be terminated would not likely result in a continuing pro- 
gram at the current level. 

I would like to comment briefly at this point on the proposal considered by 
the Hershey meeting of a special committee of governors and Federal admin- 
istrators. It was suggested that 6 grant programs might be turned over to 
the States entirely along with a few tax sources. The programs, I understand, 
are old-age assistance, the school lunch program, the school milk program, civil 
defense and natural disaster programs, vocational education, and water treat- 
ment and polution program. The tax sources mentioned were one-half of the 
estate and gift tax collections and part of the Federal excise tax collections. 

In brief, it appears that what the Federal Government is proposing is turning 
over to us several very expensive activities while it relinquishes only part of a 
few of the more bothersome nuisance taxes. If the proposal means that the 
States will be free to levy their own taxes in these fields, I would merely note 
that these taxes are of a class which would have great difficulty being approved 
by State legislatures. The possibility is very real that many of the States would 
decide to reduce the programs so as not to be in a position of having to levy new 
State taxes. It is also quite doubtful that the amount of revenues that could 
be derived from these sources, even if the taxes were levied, would be sufficient 
to cover the costs proposed to be assumed by the States. 

7. (a) New grant programs should not be undertaken by the Federal Govy- 
ernment until it has been clearly established that State and local governments 
cannot meet the need acting alone. Certainly these units of government should 
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be given every opportunity to perform functions appropriate for them when the 
public demands such programs, If quite a number of States or communities 
refuse to respond, then the Federal Government could appropriately act in 
recognition of its obligation to protect the public welfare. An example of a 
proved need for a new Federal grant program in light of the inability or un- 
willingness of the States to meet current needs is in the areas of elementary and 
secondary education. 

It might also be pointed out that the planning money for local governments 
in the Housing Act of 1954 is available to all but the largest cities only where 
the States create planning agencies to channel this money. Michigan can be 
pointed to as a place where a Republican-dominated legislature has not set up 
such an agency. It might be well to plead for amendment to the act so as to 
end the discrimination that now is affecting Michigan’s communities because of 
legislative inaction. 

I would also suggest that the Congress seriously consider the idea of creating 
a system of Federal grants or federally guaranteed bonds for capital outlay 
programs by public colleges and universities. If the States fail to meet capital 
outlay needs of higher education, the need for direct Federal participation may 
become compelling, else the sputnik shock administered to this country may 
grow into a permanent American weakness in trained scientific and technical 
manpower. 

(b) The burden of proof should always be on the repeal of an existing grant 
program. The grant exists because a social need exists. Congress would be 
avoiding its responsibility to the people if it ended a grant program without first 
being sure that the need which created it no longer exists or that a preferable 
means of financing in fact exists. 


II, RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1. There is no indication that the report has encouraged legislators to take 
a more responsible attitude toward social problems and thus reduce the need 
for Federal action. 

As far as the executive branch is concerned, I would merely point to the fact 
that we have been seriously considering the many ramifications of the Federal- 
State relationship as it affects Michigan ever since I assumed office in 1949. The 
Kestnbaum report has certainly provided us with useful information and ideas 
and while we may not go along with all of its recommendations, we feel that 
this was a commendable and necessary appraisal of the many problems involved. 
I also call your attention to the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations appointed by me. 

2. The Commission did a good, conscientious job and certainly it acted in a 
responsible manner. Many of its recommendations were desirable, others were 
dubious to say the least. I would particularly like to underscore the importance 
and wisdom of Senator Wayne Morse’s separate statement on pages 277-279 of 
the report. With Senator Morse I would like to emphasize that the Federal 
Constitution is the basis for both the rights of the National and State Govern- 
ments. Personally, I believe the Constitution views the rights of people over 
both the National and State Governments. 

3. I specifically have doubt concerning a number of the report’s recommenda- 
tions. On page 154 I agree with Senators Humphrey and Morse that we should 
not cut back on Federal research activities in agriculture but should think in 
terms of expanding both Federal and State activities in this field. I also concur 
generally with the dissents of Senators Humphrey and Morse and the late Con- 
gressman Dingell of Michigan in the report’s recommendations dealing with 
soil-conservation technical assistance and soil-conservation payments. These 
dissents are on page 164. 

I also share the concern of Dr. Anderson, Senators Humphrey and Morse and 
Congressmen Dolliver and Hayes over the recommendations dealing with the 
school lunch program. These are found on page 189. Again, I join these same 
gentlemen in their concern for vocational education as they state it on page 191. 
I strongly endorse the statement made by Senators Humphrey and Morse and 
Congressman Dingell with respect to Federal aid to education on pages 195-196, 
I see no objection to expanded Federal aid to education so long as it does not 
involve Federal control of State education policies. I believe that Federal aid 
can in the future as in the past operate without complete Federal control. 
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With respect to the employment security recommendations of the report I call 
attention to the dissents of Dr. Anderson, Senators Humphrey and Morse and 
Congressman Dingell concerning the report’s recommendation dealing with the 
experience rating system (p. 208). 

With respect to vocational rehabilitation I share the concern of Senators 
Humphrey and Morse that the Federal Government should not be withdrawn 
from this important program. In Michigan we have had difficulty in persuading 
our Republican legislators that we should take advantage of what Federal aid 
there is and without that aid I would fear for the very continuation of the 
program (p. 262). 

Finally, I find myself again in agreement with Senators Humphrey and 
Morse with respect to their statement on the old age assistance program on 
page 271. 

EMERGING PROBLEMS 


It is already apparent from what the States are now doing and what present 
trends foretell they will be doing that many of the principal areas of State 
and local concern in the future are also already or potentially areas of Federal 
Goverment activity as well. These include highways, water supply (urban 
and rural, industrial, household, and irrigation), sewage disposal and drainage 
problems, metropolitan area planning and government, effects of automation and 
of atomic power, housing, care of the aged, medical and scientific research, 
mental illness, efficient land use, and the provision of adequate educational 
facilities. It is not unreasonable to assume that national leadership and assist- 
ance may well be needed in many of these areas where it is now absent or has 
not been required. I am confident, however, that with our system of government, 
we can place human needs and rights above jurisdictional squabbles and philo- 
sophical abstractions and that the present and potential energies of our system 
can be made to meet the challenges that the future holds. If this is to occur, 
however, we must not be wedded to slogans in place of ideas and service. The 
States will survive as the vital and important agencies of free government that 
they have been in the past only if they can meet the future with the creative 
imagination and willingness to serve the people that this future will demand. I 
am sure that this will mean a greater not a lesser degree of National-State 
cooperation. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. It was his feeling that we are here 
both to learn as well as to offer any background idea that we might 
have developed at the State level. | 

It was his feeling to achieve that it would be helpful if we could 
have with us the three gentlemen whom I have identified to the re- 
porter, and all of whom are in one field or another I think properly 
entitled to the title expert. It is a title I don’t claim for any of this 
area. 

I wonder if it is the desire of the committee that I respond in almost 
a “yes” or “no” to the general questions which have been furnished ? 
I would be glad to do it in that fashion. Certainly I believe it would 
not be desirable to read the Governor’s statement. 

My own responses will not go beyond the position taken by the 
Governor in the matter tendered, but all of the gentlemen here, I un- 
derstand they are perfectly free to give their own views and make 
such responses as they feel might be helpful. 

In the list of questions, I note that you ask as a leadoff whether in 
general you are satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in exist- 
ing grants-in-aid, and the Governor’s response in general is yes, that 
there is satisfaction in Michigan with the program. 

The second question bears on the extent. to which Federal programs 
have gone into fields traditionally thought to be reserved to others, 
and whether if that is the case it is because of the failure at the lower 
levels. His response basically is that probably most of the new post- 
war aie = reflect a failure by State or local units of government 
to take action or at least timely action. 
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He responds “Yes” to the second portion of the second question, 
which is whether there are barriers to responsive State and local 
action in some of these areas, and cites specifically in Michigan, as I 
recall it, the problem with respect to honeing. 

The third question involves—well, it reads, is the present arrange- 
ment whereby the Federal Government shares administrative respon- 
sibility for programs of State and local governments sound? In 
summary, his answer is that he believes it is, that it is consistent with 
the tradition, that it gives the advantage of experience at several levels 
of government in the application, specific action undertaken under 
any program. ai 

In general, he would not prefer the complete responsibility for each 
program be allotted to a single level of government. , 

You inquire if there are any present grant-in-aid programs which 
you would like to see—we would like to see sornplesely a State or local 
responsibility. His response, as in the case of all these responses is 
limited to Michigan, where we presume to speak with knowledge 
only of that. 

His answer to that is none in Michigan, he thinks, should be com- 
pletely a State or local responsibility. You invited comment on 
whether any of the Federal grant programs might be questionable. 
He raises questions as to the help of anthracite coal mine drainage 
which may be regarded as beneficial to a very small segment of popula- 
tion or area. 

I could parenthetically insert for myself, having been born and 
grown up in Pennsylvania, I would not want to go home and be re- 
garded as having sponsored that. The question is asked, if we favor 
exclusive State responsibility for some grant programs, or if we do, 
would it follow that any tax areas or portions presently occupied by 
the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States. 

You ask that we identify such areas. Of course, this seems to go 
to the very meat of the coconut. The primary consideration is 
whether adequate financial resources, potential resources of the State, 
and local units are there, and how this can be accomplished. So far 
as the industrial state is concerned, he feels that the recent discussions 
as summarized out of Hershey, the Hershey Conference, do not come 
up with anything near a complete answer to it. 

He doesn’t pretend on his behalf to have an answer either ready at 
the moment. He suggests, though, you will notice on page 6, possi- 
bility of exploring the use of a tax policy familiar in most of the 
States, that is share taxes federally collected and State shared. 

Additionally, the possibility of a Federal income-tax credit, not 
just a deduction, but a credit, to those paying personal and corporate 
income taxes to the State for specific purposes limited initially pos- 
sibly to education. 

You inquire if some or all of the Federal grants were discontinued, 
with the simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal 
taxation, would our State be able and willing to raise sufficient rev- 
enues to continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

It is his judgment that the present Michigan Legislature would not 
continue the programs at the present levels, and we cite the fact that 
even now they have not taken full advantage of grants such as voca- 
tional rehabilitation. If I could insert for the record here a correc- 
tion, the only one we noticed that should be made in the statement. 
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On page 7, in the first paragraph, the seventh line, which reads, 
“fail to take advantage of,” should be corrected to read “failed to take 
full advantage of.” 

In the event Federal grants were discontinued, would our State be 
likely to terminate or substantially reduce any existing programs; 
if so, please identify. It is his judgment that the current State leg- 
islature could be expected to terminate or substantially reduce existing 
programs in many areas—indeed many of the most important areas. 

our sixth question, if Federal grants now made directly to local 
governments were terminated, would our municipalities be able and 
willing to finance these programs alone? It is his judgment that they 
couldn’t, even if they were willing, in most cases. 

The response to the balance of the subquestions under this question 
I think reflect that basic concern. He has a rather more full expres- 
sion on page 8 in response to the last of the series of questions num- 
bered 6. I shall not read it. 

I think you might want to note that there is comment there with 
respect to items that were developed at Hershey. It goes to the point 
that some of the tax sources which were proposed to be returned are 
of such nature that they are both difficult and expensive in operation 
at the State levels, and I am sure they are relatively at the Federal 
level, too, but additionally they are of the sort which would be diffi- 
cult of enactment and continuance in a State tax program. 

Mr. Fountain. As I recall, the joint action committee finally agreed 
to recommend the retury of only three programs, did it not? 

Mr. Goxpperc. Actually, most of the matters they discussed have 
gone back for further staff study. At the Hershey meeting, as I un- 
derstand it, the committee did tenatively agree to propose complete 
State and local responsibility for vocational education, with the excep- 
tion of the two newer programs for practical nursing and for fishery 
trades, school lunch, and the construction of sewage treatment plants. 

They did not take any position on school construction, natural dis- 
aster relief, and supplemental old-age assistance payments. The com- 
mittee’s staff was directed to prepare position papers for these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes, go right ahead, Governor. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. The seventh question which is along 
with the rest very interesting, the test or criteria we would suggest 
Congress might consider in determining whether to undertake new 
or to abandon existing programs. 

He feels that the burden of proof in this area ought to be on the 
advocate of abandonment, that one ought to be sure that the need 
which gave rise to the program no longer exists before there is devel- 
oped a better financing way of meeting it. 

May I introduce the gentleman who did accompany me? 

Mr. Founratn. Do that, and feel free at any time to interject any 
supplementary remarks you wish to make, as long as our record 
identifies who is speaking. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Prof, Charles Adrian, who until re- 
cently was the Governor’s assistant. William Monat, who succeeded 
Mr. Adrian, and Paul Wileden, of the budget division of the State. 

Mr. Founrarn. We are happy to have you gentlemen with us this 
morning. 
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Mr. Aprian. I would like to mention the fact that where the Gov- 
ernor mentions the burden of proof should be on the abolition of the 
establishment of a grant-in-aid program, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact in the area of vocational education the Federal Gov- 
ernment has now been active for 40 years, without exception, starting 
with the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 

The existence of the act and many amendments and modifications 
for a full 40 years would seem to indicate fairly substantial need, or at 
least usefulness for the program. I would just like to make a remark 
to the effect that certainly very serious consideration should be given 


to the dropping of a program that has been found socially useful for 
40 years. 


That is al] I wanted to add. 

Mr, Fountain. Thank you. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. You invite comment on the reaction, as 
we see it, at several levels to the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations report, the Kestnbaum report. I think this calls pretty 
much for a subjective reaction, and that is what this is, I take it. 

It is the view of Governor Williams that there is no sign of any 
impact on the State legislature as a result of the report, and he has 
filed—we have tendered at least, and I have later been told, I was 
told this morning there is already in your committee’s record the 
Michigan report on the Governors’ Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mission as of 1955, I think, which reflects as well as one can, the re- 
action at the executive level of Michigan to the Kestnbaum report. 

There is no comment made with respect to the reaction of local 
governments. There is none made by the Governor. He states that 
he feels that the commission’s report was a good job. They acted cer- 
tainly in a most responsible manner, and he does cite with chapter 
and verse as to page number, items of dissent with which he does con- 
cur on those reports. 

Sir, I think that is briefly the testimony that the Governor would 
have presented. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Governor Hart. His entire 
statement, of course, will be included in ‘the record. I don’t think it 
would be appropriate for us to ask you detailed questions about the 
Governor's viewpoint on some of these things, but we would be very 
glad to get the benefit of your own thinking i in connection with this 

vast field. 

We might begin simply by asking you a few questions, and then 
you can lead into any discussion you would like in connection with 
these problems. First of all, what relation does your office have with 
your State legislature ? 

Do you preside over the senate as Lieutenant Governor? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Yes, as president of the senate. 

Mr. Fountatn. What is your opinion as to whether or not mem- 
bers of your State legislature are sympathetic to or mindful of the 
ine pening problems of urban areas, especially of the large municipal- 
ities ? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I think Michigan is no exception to 
the apparent rule that the composition of State legislatures reflects 
an undue balance toward rural areas, and I think it is quite natural. 
I say that in order that it not indicate an attitude where I think they 
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are consciously desirous of harming anyone, but it is quite natural 
that a legislative body most familiar with rural problems finds it 
difficult to bring itself into tune with the increasingly difficult prob- 
lems of the urban areas. 

I think that the Michigan Legislature finds great difficulty in fac- 
ing up to the compelling needs of our urban population. The record 
may be no worse than the national average in this regard, but I think 
it certainly is no better. 

There are specific areas in which you might want to make comment, 
Chuck. ° 

Mr. Aprran. Well, no. Let’s see, the Governor last year recom- 
mended that the State set up a commission in the area of housing. I 
believe that that would be the only thing that we have done that 
would directly bear on metropolitan areas up to the present time. 

He has made a series of recommendations on State-local activities 
to help meet some of the serious metropolitan area problems in 
Michigan. 

I might mention very briefly that we do have some very serious 
problems resulting from the rapid growth of Michigan. Michigan is 
the most rapidly growing State in the Middle West. In terms of 
growth almost all of it is urban, and many of the problems that are 
of the greatest urgency are in the areas of water supply. 

Michigan is surrounded by water supplies, but it is costly to bring 
it into the cities in most cases. The most serious of all is adequate 
drainage, particularly in the large Detroit area, which happens to be 
located on fairly flat land that is not easily drained, and where it is 
quite expensive to provide adequate drains, and the area has outgrown 
the drainage needs. The Governor did make several recommendations 
to the legislature last year for legislation which would enable the 
State to help the localities meet these needs, but I think there is pretty 

eneral recognition among urban dwellers in Michigan of the need 
* greater financial assistance than they can get from their local 
property taxes which are mortgaged, so to speak, to the school dis- 
tricts anyway. 

Michigan, growing rapidly, of course, in the urban areas, has had to 
pledge most of is property taxes to the building of schools, and this 
has made it very difficult even to provide such necessities as sewage 
disposal plants and drains, 

The State, therefore, by the Governor’s recommendations, should 
get into the position of offering some kind of assistance. He made 
several suggestions last year. I think that is the principal observation 
I could make. 

Mr. Monat. In his message to the 69th Michigan Legislature on 
February 27, 1957, Governor Williams made several specific recom- 
mendations dealing with important urban needs and problems. None 
received favorable legislative action. Specifically the recommenda- 
tions were as follows: 


I recommend that a constitutional amendment be presented to the voters of 
the State, which, if approved by them, would permit the placing of the State’s 
full faith and credit behind local water, sewage, and drainage bonds by making 
the State general fund the ultimate guarantor of repayment of such bonds. 

Futhermore, I recommend that the municipal finance commission be empow- 
ered to review all requests for State guaranties and that the commission be au- 
thorized to pledge the State’s full faith and credit if such bonds are found to 
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pe justified as to need, reasonableness of interest rate and other provisions, and 
otherwise to comply with the requirements of the commission, the statutes of 
the State of Michigan, and appropriate local charter provisions, ordinances, and 
resolutions. 


I recommend that the plat law be amended to require adequate planning for 
water, sewage, and drainage facilities at the time that an area is platted and 
that this part of each plat be made subject to review and acceptance by the 
State health department before the plat may be approved by the auditor general. 

I recommend the establishment of a study commission on metropolitan living 
with an adequate appropriation to make a comprehensive study of the entire 
problem of metropolitan area government and of the pattern of the existing legal 
framework in which it operates toward the end of reporting to the Governor 
and the legislature in January 1958 with recommendations for legislation that 
may be needed in this vital area of modern life. 

Furthermore, I recommend that this study commission consist of 25 widely 
representative members to be appointed by the Governor with the approval of 
the Senate, its members to serve without compensation other than necessary 
and proper expenses. The study commission should be authorized to employ 
a competent professional staff for conducting research, preparing reports and 
performing such other functions as may be properly assigned to it by the study 
commission. 

Mr. Fountatn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goippere. Does the State of Michigan employ some kind of tax- 
sharing arrangement with the municipalities on per capita basis? 

Mr. Aprian. The State has tax-sharing arrangements. Mr. Wile- 
den can talk about that more. 


Mr. Monat. We have several, of course. 

Mr. Gorpsera. I asked the question to confirm a little story TE heard 
last night that may be of interest to you. It was said tat he mayor 
of Ann Arbor is quite concerned at the moment about a ritiert 
the Bureau of the Census is considering in 1960 counting eollege stu- 
dents at their place of residence, rather than at the institution. Simee 
out-of-town students make up such a large proportion of that city’s 
population, the city would be hard hit by the reduction in its’ per 
capita revenue from the State. 

ieutenant Governor Hart. May I ask if you have any idea as 
to the substance of the statement ? 

Mr. Gorppere. I have not heard it in Washington; I am not close 
to the Bureau of the Census. But I could well appreciate it would 
be a matter of large concern to any mayor who is highly dependent 
on per capita payments that are related to the method of counting 
students in a city. ' 

Mr. Aprian. It makes it tough on the scholars. It is awful hard 
to get comparability. 

Mr. Wrepen. Basically this would develop a sales-tax diversion, 
which was a constitutional amendment a few years ago, in which the 
college shares one-sixth of the total tax collection on a per capita basis. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any specific instances where the munici- 
palities have called upon the State legislature for authority to use 
certain tax sources and where they have been turned down by the 
legislature ? 

I ask that question because so many municipalities say their hands 
are tied, that they can’t get authority from the State legislature to 
use certain tax sources which they would like to use. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. There has been effort to obtain peri- 


odically what would amount to municipal authority to impose a wage 
tax. 
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Mr. Aprran. Saginaw a few years ago did adopt an ordinance pro- 
viding for a payroll or wage tax. This was held by the attorney 
general to be unconstitutional in Michigan. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. It is my impression subsequent to 
that effort was made to approach the legislature to obtain remedial 
legislation that might take care of the constitutional part. That is 
an impression. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have any constitutional limitations against 
your State legislature increasing taxes or collecting taxes in certain 
fields? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Well, fundamental in our constitu- 
tion is the requirement that the tax must be uniform, which is thought 
and generally accepted to mean that a progressive, graduated tax rate 
for personal or corporate income would not be permitted. 

There is that limitation. There is a ceiling on the State’s out- 
standing obligation, fixed in a dollar amount in the constitution. The 
sales-tax-diversion amendment restricts the State with respect to 
property tax, am I not right? 

Mr. Aprian. Yes. 

Lieutenant Governor Hart. I think those are the only three. Per- 
haps there are others which don’t occur to me. 

Mr. Founrarn. Does your State return to the municipalities any 
portion of its gasoline tax ? 

Mr. Aprian. Yes, it does. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Yes, it does. Cities, townships,. 
counties participate in our highway tax. 

Mr. Fountain. What sort of formula do you use? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. A new one, I believe. We can state we 
just hada new one. I think it is48 

Mr. Reuss. On the basis of registration, motor vehicle registration ? 

Mr. Witepen. Distribution percent of total revenue from gasoline 
tax. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Just a certain percentage ? 

Mr. Wirepen. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. In my State it is based on street mileage, popula- 
tion, and the number of automobiles. 

Mr. Witxepen. Within the basic breakdown, of the indices you men- 
tioned, there is Government distribution. 

Mr. Aprian. The legislature changed it this last year. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. It runs roughly about 47 percent to the 
State, and a little more to the counties than to the cities and villages, 
which get the balance. 

Mr. Founrarn. Getting back to Federal-State relations. 

Mr. Aprian. Congressman, may I insert one more comment before 
you do? 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. 

Mr. Aprran. We should have mentioned before the State also had 
a so-called 15-mill limitation on property taxes for non-home-rule 
cities. The effect of this is to limit townships, villages, the few non- 
home-rule cities we have in Michigan, and the counties, and the 
school districts, to assume total of 15 mills, unless the taxpayers of the 
area vote the tax above the 15-mill limit. 
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They can do so, and, therefore, they are restricted but not beyond 
the sense that the local people can vote to extend. This is, however, 
another constitutional limitation on taxes. 

Mr. Founrarn. I assume there are cities which do not have home 
rule. 

Mr. Aprian. There are a few cities under the act of Michigan. 
These are small cities under 5,000. 

Mr. Founrain. They are granted home rule only under legislative 
action ¢ 

Mr. Aprran. We have home rule in Michigan, and nearly all our 
cities are under that. 

Mr. Founrary. Can the cities which do not have home rule adopt 
it without further legislation ? 

Mr. Aprian. Any city under a statutory act could switch to home 
rule at any time it wants to; yes. It wouldn’t help it very much 
financially, however. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, what is your opinion as to whether or 
not States of above average wealth have an obligation for assisting 
poorer States in the maintenance of basic public services? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Well, I subscribe to the Governor’s 
statement with respect to that, and that impliedly indicates Michigan 
is a substantial taxpayer, that we do feel there is such an obligation. 
It is not alone an obligation i in conscience, perhaps, but there is ‘plenty 
of self-interest behind it. 

The child with something less than an even break in education may 
move into our community as a problem adult, or a child whose health 
care has been less than good, may be in years to come a TB case in 
Michigan. There is both a self-interest and a sense of obligation 
behind the attit ude, I think. 

Mr. Founratx. Do you personally have any fears that these grant- 
in-aid programs may eventually lead to more and more Federal con- 
trol and centralization of authority in Washinarin, by virtue of the 
Federal Government’s having control of the purse strings? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Not if we have any sense, I think. 

Mr. Founrary. You don’t think we have gone too far, as yet! 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Generally speaking, I think not, and 
specifically I think I would not be able to cite an instance where I 
would be critical of the administrative supervision. / 

Mr. Founvratn. | will ask you a question which I have asked sev- 
eral of the witnesses. 

A prominent political scientist has made the prediction that if 
present trends, referring to the growth of the Federal Government’s 
power and influence, continue for another quarter of a century, the 
States may be left hollow shells operating primarily as field districts 
of the Federal departments. 

Do you care to comment upon that prophecy ? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I am always hesitant to cross swords 
with a political scientist. In the company of several I am even more 
reluctant. Again I think the response would have to express the 
hope that we understand the nature of the Federal Government, the 
opportunities it presents, and the obligations it imposes. 

1 think basically we ought to—this is basic—I think the time is 
overdue that we use a few less of the labels that the distinguished 
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professor you quote used, and face up to the realization that in man 
areas we kid ourselves if we think the people are genuinely concern 
about a division of government, and that they are impressed by the 
concept of local government being closest to us, and, therefore, best. 

Both of those maxims are true, and valid. The point we ought to 
realize is that most of the people passing this building this morning 
are concerned more with where can I get the service I think I am 
entitled to, than who is the alderman, or should I see my Senator? 
I think sometimes these maxims tend to confuse us. 

Mr. Fountary. He made another very interesting statement, and 
I quote: “The future of the States rests not on constitutional protec- 
tion, but on political and administrative decisions. Indeed, it rests 
in substantial measure on what the States do for themselves.” 

In the light of that statement, do you feel that there is a need for 
the States to take greater initiative in meeting public demands and 
public needs? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Most certainly. That is what I really 
meant when I said the citizen is concerned primarily with where he 
can get the service. In this sense we can apply the business analogy. 

The fellow that has an effective sales program and an effective shop 
will very likely get the trade. There is no reason why the State can’t 
be that kind of operation. So long as it is, I have no concern about 
the intrusion of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Reuss. May I pursue this very basic and interesting point ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. If your team, particularly the professor who has now re- 
turned to the halls, will join in, that is all right with me. 

I noticed in Governor Williams’ statement to the American Political 
Science Association, parts of which are produced in the early pages of 
your statement, he says, on the bottom of page 1: 

Many thought the States obsolete, a kind of vestigial remnant of our national 
evolution, impotent to help but powerful to hinder the national effort to solve 
our pressing problems. 

A statement very like, it seems to me, the statement just attributed 
to the prominent political scientist by the chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say I have no objection to stating that he 
is Dr. Leonard D. White, professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Revss. I don’t think we violated any committee rules in re- 
vealing names. 

Mr. Aprian. Anybody can buy his book. 

Mr. Reuss. Governor Williams seemed to be paraphrasing that sort 
of outlook on our intergovernmental relations, in that sentence, and 
then as I read on, I was waiting for him to refute that canard against 
the State government, and I am not sure I find it really refuted. 

{ would like your ideas, jointly or individually, as to what you 
think are the things that a State government under an ideal modern 
Federal system can do best. I gather you think it should not clutter 
up the municipalities and block what they are trying to do, and deny 
them home rule, and that it should not reflect a disproportion between 
various bodies of the State. 

It should not be weighted outrageously in favor of one group or 
other. But when we have swept aside those negatives, and in view of 
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the rapid urbanization of our States, including the State of Michigan, 
what are the functions which a State power echelon ought to be per- 
forming in the next quarter century ? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Congressman, there are two questions 
really hanging. The second one which you emphasized, and the second 
one by implication would have Governor Williams subscribing, and 
only to the hollow-shell theory, and to that first. In the middle of the 
second page, almost immediately following this description of the 
well-beaten path to Washington, which was trod some years ago, and 
has not been lost sight of ever since, I know. He does have this com- 
ment: That all too unnoticed there has been more recently a revitali- 
zation of State government in the decade following the war. 

Mr. Reuss. In the next paragraph he has said he has found it so in 
Michigan. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Yes, and offers opportunities. 

Then to the other question, what would the ideal State government 
undertake to do and restrict itself to? Beyond stating what I ac- 
knowledged to be a very general proposition, which is, the State gov- 
ernment ideally should contend and seek solutions for those problems 
which affect areas in the State flowing over subdivision boundaries 
within the State, and assisting the Federal Government in solving 
those problems which flow over State lines, too, but I think the metro- 
politan area problem is a typical example of what the State govern- 
ments in the next decade or more will have as a primary obligation. 

Here we have 2 or 3 counties grouped. Their county boundaries 
are such that they do not extend out to the limits of the sources of 
the irritation or the areas of opportunity, and here the State govern- 
ment must seek to adopt such procedures as will enable perhaps jointly 
with the several counties involved activity that will meet the problem. 
That, I assume, rambles all around the question, but you asked for 
the ideal operation and you can’t be very more than general if you 
want to be ideal, I suppose. 

Mr. Reuss. As one important function, then, of a good State gov- 
ernment, you see this notion of helping to develop useful mechanisms 
of urban or superurban government ? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. That isn’t all, of course, but that is one big thing. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. That is a typical~example, I think. 
I know the academic mind could present a much sounder description 
of the ideal State. 

Mr. Reuss. There are the conventional functions that are so obvious 
we don’t even mention them. That is, the State has the charge of 
the common and statutory law and the State system and penal in- 
stitutions. I don’t think there is any suggestion anybody else ought 
to take those over, that they ought to be devolved down or given to 
the Federal Government, as they are very important. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I think the fight would be violent if 
somebody tried to take them out. 

Mr. Aprtan. I would just add two comments. One is that I think 
due respect should be given to the States for the great amount of 
effort they have put forth in the postwar years in seeking to meet 
the needs of their citizens. 
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I think that it is significant between fiscal 1949 and fiscal 1957 that 
the States, for domestic expenditures, actually expanded their appro- 
priations at a slightly faster rate than did the Federal Government, 
using only Federal domestic program expenditures, and, to be sure, 
when you start playing around with the Federal budget you can use 
all kinds of categories, but, the way I have done it, it comes out with 
the States being ahead by about 115 percent expansion between fiscal 
1949 and 1957, against approximately a doubling of Federal domestic 
expenditures, using current dollars, not trying to correct for the de- 
creasing value of the dollar. 

My second point would be, so far as the proper future role of the 
States is concerned, that the tune of this seems to have been set b 
another famous political scientist way back in 1917, Charles Bend 
in an article that has been widely quoted from the National Municipal 
Review of, I believe, May 1917. 

He said, as he saw it, all of the big social problems of the coming 
years would have to be met by a cooperative effort of all 3 levels of 
government, and I think the years since then have indicated that his 
prediction seems to be coming true, that, certainly, increasingly we 
have to look to all 3 levels, and I just think that, whether we like 
it or not, is almost irrelevant to the fact that we are almost going 
to have to meet major issues, including thhe problem of urbanism on 
a level—on a basis of cooperative federalism, somebody has called 
it, using the cooperative skills of the administrators at all levels of 
government, using the financial resources on all levels of government, 
and learning not to quarrel over these things, but to work together. 

I might say that it has been my observation that the professional 
administrators do cooperate very effectively. That is the reason we 
haven’t had much difficulty on Federal-State relations in Michigan, 
because we have a professional civil service of qualified people in 
Michigan that operates in cooperation with a professional civil service 
of qualified people on the Federal level, and they understand one 
another, they talk one another’s language, and they get along pretty 
well, using the same values by and large, in determining answers 
to problems, administrative problems as they come up. 

I think that is the trend we are going to face in the future. It seems 
to me a sophisticated view of Federal-State relations is going to be 
one of cooperation, and seeking to find means of better cooperation 
rather than means of dividing up the pie, because I don’t think the 
pie can be divided up any more today than it could have been 40 years 
ago when Charles Beard wrote that. That is kind of a classroom lec- 
ture, but I think it is sort of a point I see in this whole thing. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, you take the position that they 
should not be competitors for authority, that they should cooperate 
with and complement each other in meeting the demands which arise 
from time to time? 

Mr. Aprtan. Yes, sir; although we have to recognize cooperation 
is sometimes a more desirable goal than an expedient pattern of be- 
havior, and I recognize that there are many problems involved. The 
question of who is going to be top dog, and whether or not the fiddler 
calls the tune, and so forth, but somehow the problem, as I see it, is 
that we must learn to cooperate, given the fact there will be plenty 
of problems to cooperate in, or, more accurately, that we are learning 
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to cooperate despite the problems which are involved, which I think 
is what is really happening. 

Mr. Fountain. I think all of us will agree with the viewpoint that 
the Federal Government has, in a number of instances, stimulated 
State activities. We hold out funds and say, “Here it is, if you will 
match it.” It serves as an incentive. However, I would like to get 
your judgment as to whether or not this trend might at some point 
lead to topheavy and ineffective Federal administration ¢ 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Well, there is nothing involved, per se, 
that would do that, as I see it. If that is the case, then it would 
follow that that trend would develop only if at both levels of govern- 
ment there was indifference or inefficiency. 

Mr. Monat. I would just like to say this. Although this can be 
held out as a hypothetical possibility, it seems to me that with the 
Congress, representatives of the States to a large extent, that Con- 

ressmen are going to be cognizant of whatever they consider to be 
cations, and that this isn’t something that is an inevitable trend 
that can’t be resisted, if it is a trend at all. 

I would believe, Dr. Adrian, we can’t think in terms of exclusive 
jurisdictions, because these problems are problems of national scope, 
which have to be dealt with on such basis. It is hard to divide up 
what is properly State and what is properly Federal in terms of 
needs. 

Mr. Fountarn. The Federal Government makes grants to States 
for meeting the entire cost of administering their unemployment- 
compensation programs, and employment-service offices. Have you 
found or have any of your colleagues found this dependence on Fed- 
eral funds a handicap in the administration of that program ? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Let me answer, first, for myself, and 
the answer ought not be given too much weight because I have never 
been directly involved in the administration or operation of the em- 
ployment-security service. 

No; there may be irritations resulting from personality difficulties 
on occasions, but that is not the result of two or more governments 
at work, that is just two or more people at work. That would be my 
response to that. 

Mr. Aprtan. I can’t comment on that, but I do recall that the 
Michigan Little Hoover Commission back in 1950, inquired into the 
effect of Federal controls and Federal funds going into the State 
Department of Health, and the Little Hoover Commission staff con- 
cluded at that time that the Federal rules and policies did not in any 
way impinge upon the efficient operation of the State Department of 
Health, and that there were no clashes over what was good profes- 
sional practice, good practice in the department of health, and they 
came out—of course, I am recalling now from a report that I didn’t 
read before I came here, but it is my recollection they came up with 
the conclusion that the Federal activities and financial support at that 
particular time to the extent it existed had not been any problem at all. 

Mr. Wiepen. I should like to make one brief comment; that is, 
currently we have in our office a representative of the Federal budget 
office, Mr. Mark Elger, who is exploring the impact of Federal assist- 
ance on the personnel operations and management in the States. 

We were discussing this very question yesterday with him, and I 
think we came to the rather brief conclusion that it could be stated 
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briefly, that this is a distinction without a difference, particularly in 
our State where we have a constitutional civil service, a staff, an ad- 
ministration of MESC, which is in no way distinguished actually in 
our administrative structure from any other State employee to per- 
form the same type of professional activities as is true throughout 
the State government. 

We find the fact the dollars come from one pocket different from 
other dollars in our other State operations, has not in any way 
altered the effectiveness of our relationships. 

Mr. Gotppere. There is, of course, a somewhat peculiar situation 
in employment security, in that this is the only grant program where 
you are entirely dependent on Federal funds for the payment of your 
administrative expenses. 

The Federal agency, of necessity, must draw up rules of thumb or 
formulas for determining how much money you will receive for 
carrying out your functions. We have heard some complaints in 
the past, not in our current series of hearings, about the Federal 
agency being unwilling, for example, to recognize for payment some 
costs associated with the employment-security program that were 
required by State law, which introduces a rather nice complication. 

It is because employment security is different in the respect that 
100 percent of administrative expenses are paid from Federal funds 
that we are inquiring about your experience with this particular 
grant program. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Not so unsatisfactory, let me put it 
this way, that it has not gotten to the ears of those directly concerned 
anyway. I think this is an agency which has no hesitancy in sounding 
off if there is a problem. 

Mr. Fountarn. Governor, several of the witnesses who have ap- 
peared before our subcommittee have recommended the establishment 
of a permanent committee or commission to study all of these prob- 
lems of intergovernmental relations on a continuing basis. 

What is your opinion concerning that recommendation? Do you 
think there is a need for such a permanent body ? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I suppose it would be unintelligent 
to say it seems to be desirable without expressing an idea as to 
whether it is needed. 

Surely, in the years ahead, the intimacy of contact, I think, will 
increase between the governments. It seems inescapable. If there 
is no existing agency designed and charged with this responsibility, 
then the existence of one, I think, is desirable. I am not conscious, 
except of the Council of State Governments on our behalf may 
negotiate or treat with the Federal Government, I am not conscious 
of any existing agency. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think they had in mind a well-informed group 
which would serve as a sort of liaison between the other levels and 
the Federal Government. Local officials quite often say they don’t 
know whom to go to when they have complaints; and when they are 
entitled to Federal funds, they oftentimes don’t get them because 
they don’t know how to go about it, particularly in your smaller com- 
munities where they don’t have the staffs capable of keeping up with 
these things. , 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. As I say, it makes sense to me. 
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Mr. Founrarn. It would, of course, be another bureaucracy. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. That is the reason I was careful to sug- 
gest that if there was something already in being, let’s not do it again, 
but if there isn t, I think this is one you could justify. 

Mr. Fountarn. Does the State of Michigan employ any individual 
or official in Washington to represent its interests before the Federal 
agencies 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. The answer is “No. 

Mr. Fountarn. We had one witness, Mayor Dibwerth of Philadel- 

hia, who said that the city of Philadelphia recently employed a 
lobby rist, or someone to serve in that capacity. But there was so much 
criticism of the arrangement in the newspapers that they did away 
with it and are now trying to establish liaison in some other fashion. 

Mayor Dilworth explained that the individual Members of Con- 
gress representing Philadelphia have so many responsibilities that 
they, themselves, liked the idea. But I can see how it doesn’t look 
good on the surface. 

Mr. Anprtan. I believe the annual registration of lobbyists will 
show there are quite a few local units of government that have lobby- 
ists in Washington. I know the city of Detroit has had a registered 
lobbyist on behalf of the St. Lawrence seaway in the past. They 
have even appropriated money toward lobbying in that direction. 

Whether the city regularly has one, I don’t know. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I am conscious of only an occasional 
criticism of the practice in Michigan of lobbyists, whether they plead 
guilty to the title or not, on behalf of municipal units and county 
units in the State legislature. That is a longstanding practice, and 
I think without criticism, except as an individual may annoy someone. 

But we as a State do not have such a representative. 

Mr. Fountain. Getting back to the question of a committee or com- 
mission, we also have had a recommendation from representatives of 
municipalities that a department of urban affairs be established. 
They say the problems of urban areas are becoming so numerous 
and so complex that they feel they should have a separate department 
in Washington with whom they could confer and which would have 
personnel engaged exclusively in studying their problems and giving 
them such assistance as they might need. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I am sure they understand best their 
own problem and would be aware of difficulties, if any, that they 
exper lenced. 

Speaking now as a taxpayer, I wonder if there isn’t already in 
Washington a staff and facility to process the need. If there isn’t, 
surely there should be. 

Mr. Fountarn. The difficulty with that sort of suggestion it seems 
to me offhand—and I have no matured opinion on it—is that so many 
of these programs are administered by different agencies that one 
department could do no more than serve as a liaison, a capacity similar 
to that of an intergovernmental relations committee or commission. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. This raises the point if it is true of State 
government, surely it is true of the National Government. If it was 
so manageable as to be able to put an information desk out at Wash- 
ington Airport, or something, and have one lady who could tell you 
exactly where to go, many of the enormous problems might be solved 
the day after tomorrow. 
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Mr. Fountain. I can assure you that even we in the Congress would 
like to have somebody who could tell us that. 

Lieutenant Governor Hart. That is not said critically. I said it is 
true of the State government. 

Mr. Founratn. When we call the people we are sometimes asked to 
call, they tell us to call someone else. Quite often we call and call. 
Occasionally we get different answers, and sometimes we don’t get 
any at all. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Some newspaper suggested to me there 
is a desk with a middle drawer that has an answer to that Russian 
sputnik, but nobody found the desk yet. 

Mr. Fountar. There is truth in that. 

There are a lot of questions we would like to ask you, but due to 
the limitations of time, we won’t be able to do so. 

Mr. Naughton, staff counsel, has a question. 

Mr. Naueuton. Governor, on the basis of the experience of the 
State of Michigan in working with Federal agencies on these Federal- 
State programs, do you have any suggestions for improvement in the 
administrative mechanisms, or do you have any criticism of the Fed- 
eral administrative mechanisms ? 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. No, but I think your invitation to com- 
ment on it is such that I ought to make sure that those who have day- 
to-day dealings have an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. Naventon. We would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Witepen. It is difficult to make a very intelligent comment on 
a very complex question involving a lot of ramifications of that type, 
involving administrative mechanisms. 

But generally speaking, I think from the standpoint of the fiscal 
management aspects of the State government, we note a rather serious 
lack, at least in our opinion, of any channeling of these multitude of 
Federal programs through one central fiscally responsible point in 
the State. 

We would consider it advisable, at least, to explore the desirability 
of having the negotiations between the Federal program agencies and 
the State counterparts at one point in the process at least, being re- 
viewed centrally by a fiscally responsible agency of the State govern- 
ment. 

We feel that there tends to be a little, shall we say going in all 
directions sometimes, without any overall coordination from this fiscal 
concern standpoint. 

To our knowledge there are very few States in which this require- 
ment is being operated. Frankly, the National Association of State 
Budget Officers has gone on record as favoring some review of this 
particular aspect of the problem from the fiscal standpoint. 

Mr. Naueuton. In other words, you feel that sometimes when a 
Federal agency deals directly with a State agency which is working 
on related matters, that the central State government sometimes does 
not have enough information about it ? 

Mr. Witepen. That is right. In other words, as I recall the Fed- 
eral requirement is that these negotiations be consummated with a 
responsible official in the State, not necessarily in any way designating 
that he be more than a program official, not having an overview of the 
impact of these negotiations on the total fiscal structure of the State. 
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Mr. Navuenron. Do you feel it would be helpful to have informa- 
tion copies of important correspondence transmitted to the State 
budget office 

Mr. Witepen. This would be an improvement, certainly. 

Mr. Navucuron. Do you have any difficulty with the fact that when 
several Federal agencies are dealing with one State agency, the Fed- 
eral agencies may have different reporting requirements which make 
the State agency fill out several different sets of forms? 

Mr. Wiiepen. Yes; I am sure there are problems here, many of 
which we are not even aware of. 

Mr. Naveuton. I think it would be very helpful to us, on your re- 
turn to Michigan, if you would circulate the question I have asked 
you to the various department heads in the State of Michigan, and 
invite them to submit their comments and suggestions for umprove- 
ment, and their constructive criticisms of the Federal administrative 
mechanisms. 

I have just one more question. Do you feel it would be helpful if 
more decisions by the Federal Government could be made at the 
regional level, rather than having to be sent to Washington ? 

Mr. Wixxepen. I don’t believe I am in a very good position to really 
comment intelligently on that, because it does involve certain program 
activities. I am just not qualified to discuss. 

Mr. Naveuton. Some of the cities have commented that they felt 
they could speed up some of their programs if the regional offices of 
the Federal agencies were in position to make decisions on adminis- 
trative matters, not policy matters, without having to relay the matter 
to Washington and wait for the answer to come back. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. I would think the answer to that is the 
same as the answer of the county official, to the question, wouldn’t it 
be nice if he gets the answer quicker than he gets it. We would all 
say ves to that. 

Mr. Navenron. That is all. 

Mr. Founrarn. Any further questions ? 

Mr. GoupperG. No questions. 

Mr. Founratn. Do any of you gentlemen have any supplementary 
remarks you wish to make? 

We appreciate your presence. Before you leave us, Governor, we 
also sent out a list of proposals or approaches in various fields which 
have been brought to the attention of the subcommittee. 

I hope upon your return you will encourage those who are respon- 
sible in these various fields to give us the benefit of their thinking upon 
these proposals and approaches. 

I don’t know whether you gentlemen have seen them or not. We 
sent them to the Governor’s office. We would be glad to give you a 
copy to take along with you. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. We shall. 

Mr. Fountain. They were sent out so late, answers could not have 
been prepared adequately by any of the witnesses. 

Mr. Gotppera. These are questions relating principally to opera- 
tional efficiency in existing grant programs. 

Lieutenant Governor Harr. Thank you very much, Congressman. 
Thank you very much for the opportunity. We all appreciate being 
present. 
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Mr. Fountain. We appreciate very much your coming, all of you. 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Lansing, Mich., November 19, 1957. 


Subject: Intergovernmental relations, Federal grant-in-aid airport programs. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 


DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: Reference is made to your request of October 29 
requesting our comments and suggestions for improving the operation of grant- 
in-aid programs. Specifically, in our field this would pertain to the Federal-aid 
airport program. 

1. Auditing —Granting States the responsibility of conducting their own 
audits would, in most cases, expedite the final closing of individual projects. 
At the present time, auditing occurs between 60 and 180 days, and final payment 
follows within a similar period of time. This results in 6 months to a year for 
closing a project after the physical work has been completed. 

It appears that provisions would have to be made for the State to handle reim- 
bursements to the Federal Government in the event the Controller General 
found overpayment of Federal funds had been made. 

2. Merit system requirements.—Merit system requirements are not now re- 
quired in handling the Federal-aid airport program. 

3. Organization.—The department of aeronautics is now designated as the 
agent of individual sponsors for receiving and administering Federal airport 
grants. Act 327 of Michigan P. A. 1945, as amended, known as the Aeronautics 
Code, section 54 (b). 

4. Appropriations.—(a) The FAAP provided for a fixed allotment for 2 years 
at a time. 

However, it appears that CAA, under their administrative policy, interpret 
this to apply only to State apportionment funds. Discretionary funds, unless 
placed under grant within the fiscal year they became available, may be with- 
drawn at their discretion. On the surface, this appears to be reasonable; how- 
ever, CAA will not show the division between State apportionment and discre 
tionary funds. 

To resolve some of the problems that may contribute to this, we suggest that 
CAA coordinate their disagreements of a recommended State program with the 
States before their final decision is made, and that this program be prepared and 
agreed upon before the end of the calendar year. This would permit the States 
to present a firm program to the legislature in the event that State matching 
funds were being secured for the following fiscal year, and the sponsor could 
proceed with reasonable surety that their project would be approved. 

(b) One year’s notice by Congress before Federal grant could be terminated 
would be an excellent plan. There have been several times when Congress has 
failed to take action until late in the session, or they have delayed action which 
fell in the fiscal year in which the funds would be available, thus making it im- 
possible to do proper planning within the allotted time the funds are to be 
obligated. 

5. Appeals procedures.—Our experience under the FAAP indicates that about 
75 percent of our disagreements rest with problems involving legal requirements. 
Therefore, a judicial review appears to be most desirable. 

6. Information.—(a) Certainly the executive of the State should be informed 
of grant-in-aid programs affecting his State. (b) It is doubtful whether the 
Governor would want to be concerned with any of the grant-in-aid correspond- 
ance. This would become voluminous and ineffective. 

7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs.—(a) It would 
appear that State agencies already established to handle Federal-aid projects 
should handle all matters rather than part by local governments and part by 
the agency. (b) With respect to the Federal airport program, the State of Mich- 
igan is presently carrying on a unified program with the Federal Government. 
Therefore, any higher proportion of Federal aid to the States under this category 
would benefit our State. 

Section B of your request pertain to other public agencies. We feel unqvall- 
fied to comment on the various sections applying to programs of those ageniies. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES D. Ramsey, Director. 
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MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Lansing, Mich., November 13, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


Governor of Michigan, 
Second Floor, the Capitol, 
Lansing, Mich. 

DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: I have your letter requesting certain information 
concerning grant-in-aid programs of the Federal Government. There are only 
two grant-in-aid programs in the Department of Agriculture. One concerns 
grants made by gypsy moth control and the second, the Hope-Flannagan match- 
ing fund marketing service program. All of the items listed by Congressman 
L. H. Fountain do not apply. I will make comment on those which do. 

(1) Auditing—We believe that a satisfactory system of reporting can be 
established on State audits which will satisfy Federal requirements. When the 
Federal Government sends men here to audit, it takes considerable additional 
time and does not reveal anything which could not be found by State auditors 
and properly reported to Federal officials. 

(2) Merit system requirements.—This does not apply to the Department of 
Agriculture because all employees are strictly State or Federal employees and 
under their respective civil-service systems. 

(3) Organization.—I believe the State should have the right to designate the 
State agency to which any grant-in-aid programs would be carried on. 

(4) Appropriations.—I also believe any program in which the Federal Goy- 
ernment cooperates should not be terminated without at least 1 year’s notice. 

(5) Appeals procedure.—This department has always been able to satisfac- 
torily resolve any differences of opinions between the State and Federal Govern- 
ment with its projects. However, if disputes arise over Federal rules, then I 
believe an independent agency or judicial review would be helpful. 

(6) Information.—1 believe the Gevernor should be notified of major prob- 
lems affecting the operations of grant programs in the State or any major 
policy changes. It seems to me that if copies of all correspondence were sent 
to the Governor it would be so voluminous as to be a problem. 

The balance of the statements do not apply to projects which are now in the 
department of agriculture or anticipated would be in the department. 

Very truly yours, 
G. S. McIntyre, Director. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Lansing, November 4, 1957. 


Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, 
The Capitol, 
Lansing, Mich. 


DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: May I acknowledge your letter of October 28. 1957 
on the subject of Federal grant-in-aid. 

The Michigan National Guard receives Federal funds in 3 main categories— 
1, funds for the support of the National Guard in matters of pay and allow- 
ances, subsistence and general training support; 2, funds to support our tech- 
nician program; in other words, the employment of approximately 700 technical 
employees ; and, 3, construction funds—armory-nonarmory. 

The funds allotted for the general training support of the Michigan National 
Guard are allotted to the United States property and fiscal officer for Michigan 
and are spent for very specific items within the general category. We handle 
no cash whatever—only the bookkeeping. Our accounts are paid by the United 
States Army Finance Officer, Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. I have no suggestions 
to make in relationship to this program, it works very well. 

Funds allotted in the second category, for the employment of administrative, 
maintenance and supply technicians, are again allotted to us by a bookkeeping 
transaction. The actual payrolls are paid by the United States Army finance 
officer, Fort Waynt, Detroit, Mich. We process the payrolls and keep all of 
the employment records in the office of the United States property and fiscal 
officer for Michigan. Inasmuch as approximately 95 percent of these employees 
must be members of the Michigan National Guard the present system of allot- 
ment of funds and their expenditure meets with our approval. 
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Our third category of funds received from the Federal Government are those 
for the construction of armories and certain nonarmory construction items such 
as improvements at Camp Grayling and storage facilities. There is a great deal 
of red tape in connection with these funds. Many of the States have recom- 
mended upon several occasions that these funds be allotted directly to the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau in Washington and that the Bureau disburse them to the 
States. However, the Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, The Department of 
Defense and the Department of the Army have been antagonistic toward this 
idea. Under the present setup, the allotment of funds for construction comes 
to us only after our construction project has been approved by all of the above 
cited agencies and the allotment is made under an approved criterion. 

The original formula for the construction of armories was that the Federal 
Government would pay 75 percent of the cost and the State would pay 25 percent 
of the cost. The State would also furnish the site. In practice, this has not 
been the case. Under the criteria established by the Federal Government for 
armory construction the net result is that the State and the local community 
pay about 45 percent of the cost of armory construction and the Federal Goy- 
ernment about 55 percent. The National Guard Association and The Adjutants 
General Association have continually presented this problem to the Congress, 
but at the present writing no relief is in sight. Insofar as the actual allotment 
of the funds and their disbursement is concerned I have no comments, that por- 
tion of the program is operating satisfactorily. 

In general, the Federal funds allotted to the Michigan National Guard for 
its support are in most instances sufficient and are well handled and the State 
is given considerable leeway in the expenditure of these funds. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Grorce C. Moran, 
Major General, The Adjutant General of Michigan. 


MICHIGAN OFFTCE OF CIvVIT, DEFENSE. 
Lansing, Mich., November 14, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, 
State Capitol Building, 
Lansing, Mich. 


DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: The purpose of this letter is to express our opinion 
in accord with your instructions contained in your letter of October 28. 

We are not directly involved with any grant-in-aid programs other than the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration contributions program and, consequently, 
our comments on part A will be general in nature. With respect to part B, item 
7, we have tried to be detailed and specific. 

A. Possible Federal actions for improving the operation of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams and for permitting states a larger share of administrative responsibility. 

1. Auditing—wWe are in philosophical and actual agreement with the concept 
expressed. 

2. Merit system requirements.—In Michigan, our minimum merit system stand- 
ards generally exceed those of the Federal Government, according to our ex- 
perience. We, therefore, concur in this recommendation. 

3. Organization.—In the absence of direct knowledge, we would seem to agree 
with this recommendation. 

4. Appropriations—(a) Federal contributions funds (Federal Civil Defense 
Administration) are allotted in this fashion; (6) we would concur in this ree- 
ommendation. 

5. Appeals procedure.—We do not feel qualified to comment on this proposal 

6. Information.—(a) We concur in this recommendation. (b) This proposal 
would appear to place an undue burden on the Federal agency, as well as the 
executive offices of the several States. Therefore, we are in philosophical dis- 
agreement. 

7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs.—(a) This 
proposal would seem to interpose an unnecessary step in Federal-local pro- 
grams. We do not concur in this recommendation. (b) We do not feel quali- 
fied to comment on this proposal. 

B. Possible modifications of Existing Federal grant programs. 
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8. Civil defense.—‘Permit the Federal agency (Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration) to deal directly with critical target cities.” In order that the agency 
point of view may be accurately interpreted, it is necessary to look behind the 
proposal. 

Since publication of the 1955 review of Project East River and the staff report 
on civil defense and urban vulnearability, commission on intergovernmental 
relations, the concept of utilizing the metropolitan target zone as the basic unit 
for civil defense planning has been accepted by most enlightened civil defense 
organizations. Therefore, it must logically follow that in instances where the 
following two circumstances are prevalent, the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration must be empowered to conduct necessary direct relations with the critical 
target cities comprising the metropolitan target zone complex. 

(a) The metropolitan area concerned crosses State lines, and where the 
FCDA Administrator declares that the national security requires that the Na- 
tional Government deal with the metropolitan area as a whole. In such case, 
he would then be required to keep the governors of the States concerned clearly 
and closely informed of the steps taken. 

(b) The State concerned has failed to take positive action, financial or other- 
wise, and the FCDA Administrator declares that the national security requires 
direct negotiations with the critical target city concerned. 

Testimony submitted by Hon. G. Mennen Williams, governor of Michigan, by 
letter to the subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations, House 
of Representatives (the Holifield Committee) on February 16, 1956, together 
with the testimony before the same committee by J. E. Griffin, acting director, 
Michigan office of civil defense on May 7, 1956, would seem to positively sub- 
stantiate this position. 

In Michigan, as in most States containing one or more metropolitan areas 
having a population in excess of 2,500,000, neither of the foregoing conditions 
exist at present, nor will exist in the foreseeable future. In instances where 
a metropolitan target zone crosses State lines, it is positively of the essence that 
the executive offices of the involved States be kept fully and closely informed of 
planning details. This is currently being accomplished on a voluntary basis 
in the New York and Washington, D. C., areas. However, the Administrator 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration should reserve the right to himself 
and his agency to conduct direct relationships in accord with the Michigan 
recommendations if the national security requires such action. 

In reality, then, the recommended legislative and administrative action is in 
the nature of an insurance policy. Certainly, a metropolitan target area willing 
to adequately finance and implement a realistic civil defense program should 
not be penalized by reason of a State’s failure to fulfill its repsonsibility in 
civil defense to that area. 

Cordially, 


RALPH M. SHEEHAN, Director. 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 


Lansing, November 5, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


Governor of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 


DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: I read with interest your letter of October 28, 
1957, regarding the Chicago regional hearing of the Subcommittee on Intergovy- 
ernmental Relations, the Committee on Government Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congress of the United States. 

In my opinion, anything that can be done in the way of simplification of op- 
erations of State programs involving Federal grants-in-aid is desirable, not only 
from the standpoint of governmental economy but also from the standpoint of 
increased efficiency of carrying out programs. 

While most of Congressman Fountain’s requests are directed to fields in which 
this department is not officially concerned, I do wish to comment on parts A 
and B. 

All of the points set forth in part A of the enclosure accompanying your letter 
are very appropriate and should result in savings and improved efficiency of 
operation. I am particularly interested in the comments made with respect 
to appropriations under A4. One of our big problems with regard to the Federal 
grant-in-aid to the Department of Conservation relates to our inability to fore- 
east the amount of Federal participation in time for proper consideration by 
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the legislative bodies when our State appropriations are being made. If Federal 
allotments are fixed for 2 years at a time our problems in this respect will be 
materially lessened. 

Under part B, it appears that the committee is primarily concerned with 
grant-in-aid programs relating to public assistance, health, and highways. I 
think it highly desirable that this be broadened in scope to include all grant- 
in-aid programs. We, of course, are concerned with certain grant-in-aid pro- 
grams under the control of the United States Forest Service and the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. I would appreciate having the committee 
seriously consider the present methods of Federal reimbursement for these pro- 
grams, with a view toward simplifying the amount of detail that has to be 
maintained and the procedural processes involved in securing reimbursement. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERALD P.. Enpy, Director. 


MICHIGAN CRIPPLED CHILDREN COMMISSION, 
Lansing, Mich., November 18, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 


DeaR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: In response to your letter of October 28, we are 
attaching our comments and suggestions concerning the grants-in-aid programs 
to be considered at the regional hearings of the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, the Committee on Government Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congress of the United States. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity of reviewing this material and com- 
menting on it. 

Very truly yours, 
CARLETON DEAN, M. D., Director. 


GoMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS FoR CONSIDERATION AT REGIONAL HEARINGS ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
















A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 

As far as the audit of the crippled children grants, the Federal agencies at the 
present time do not do a complete detailed fiscal audit of the entire books of the 
Department but rather carry on a spotcheck of the expenditures of Federal 
money. Change in the law therefore in this regard as far as the Federal audit 
is concerned would necessitate additional expenditures by the State in view of the 
fact that additional auditors would be required. Furthermore, it would be 
necessary for those auditors to acquaint themselves fully with the Federal rules 
and regulations and the Federal system of accounting. This would place an 
additional burden on the State as Federal auditors are already acquainted 
with these procedures and it would seem more economical for them to continue 
the same as they have in the past. Furthermore, such a change in the law 
might result in a restriction of funds being used for crippled children, thus 
bringing about restrictions that would be to the detriment of crippled children 
services. In view of the fact that Federal grants are not made to State agencies 
until such time as a detailed plan of procedure is approved by the Federal 
Government, it would seem that the auditing of expenditures against that Federal 
plan should remain the responsibility of the appropriating governmental agency. 


2. Merit system requirements 

As the Civil Service Commisison of the State of Michigan has been approved 
by the Federal agency, there is no problem in this regard to the State agencies. 
3. Organization 


Federal grants are designated for and appropriated to those State agencies 
which have been created by the States to administer categorical services. There- 
fore, indirectly the States are designating the operating agency to administer 
and receive grants-in-aid. An amendment of the Federal law in this regard 
would therefore seem unnecessary and superfluous. 
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4. Appropriations 


(a) As relief needs vary from State to State and year to year and are in- 
fluenced by such things as unemployment, etc., it would appear to us that grants 
should be continuously made on a yearly basis. In addition, in view of the fact 
that some formulas are based on child populations it would appear that in States 
with rapidly increasing population would be penalized if subject to fixed allot- 
ment for a 2-year period. 

(b) Insofar as crippled children services are concerned, grants-in-aid for spe- 
cial projects have never been discontinued without at least 2 years’ notice by the 
appropriate Federal agency. A fixed time within which notice should be given is 
not deemed to be advisable or applicable to all projects because the nature, 
purpose, and continued value of the project should be taken into consideration in 
each instance. : 


5. Appeals procedure 


The Michigan Crippled Children Commission since the passage of the Social 
Security Act has always found the Federal agency cooperative and helpful. In 
addition, the Children’s Bureau has always been fair and just in their decision. 
The present method of appeal provided under the Social Security Act has been 
found satisfactory and we have not had any occasion to have required a judicial 
review if one had been available. Therefore, as far as we are concerned at the 
present we do not feel any need for such a provision. 


6. Information 


This proposal would be dependent upon the desires of the respective governors 
as to whether or not they wish to have transmitted to them this information 
direct from the Federal agencies or if they prefer to obtain such information 
direct from their own State agency. 


7. Participation of State government in Federal-loan programs 
(a) It would seem essential that all Federal funds should be channeled 
through State agencies rather than directly to local governments in order that 


the State be made aware of local programs and in addition to coordinate their 
programs with those of the Federal Government. 


(b) States should be given an incentive as well as an opportunity to partici- 
pate in Federal-local relationships, but it is questionable whether a higher pro- 
portion of Federal aid should be given to States willing to enter into a unified 
program and to provide State matching funds. It would seem that such a 
procedure might penalize the poorer States where the most help is needed. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


4. Public health ~ 


(a) The granting of a single consolidated block or grant for the present sepa- 
rate categorical grants might result in the failure of some States to provide for 
essential services that are now specifically designated under the categorical 
grants. At the present time under the Social Security Act separate grants and 
aid are allotted for the following designated public health programs: Cancer 
control, crippled children, dental public health, diabetic control, environmental 
health, general communicable disease control, heart disease control, maternal 
and child health, mental health, occupational health, tuberculosis control, vene- 
real disease control, vital records, water pollution control, hospital and medical 
facilities survey and planning. Therefore, if a single consolidated block or grant 
were to be made for the purpose of all of these programs it would be left to the 
discretion of the agency receiving the allotment as to which of the designated 
programs should receive the Federal grant thereby creating the possibility of a 
State placing more emphasis on one program to the detriment of other cate- 
gorical services. 

(b) The alternative suggested permitting a transfer of a portion of allotted 
funds between special purpose categories might result in the same situation but 
to a less degree as expressed in (@) above. 

(c) It is our opinion that the administration of the Children’s Bureau should 
not be combined with the Public Health Service. The Children’s Bureau, at the 
present time, devotes all of its activities to maternal and child health and crip- 
pled children, namely, the children’s services. To combine these services with 
public health services would reduce the needed emphasis on children’s services. 
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Our experience in dealing with the Children’s Bureau and Public Health Service 
has indicated that there does exist cooperation and coordination between those 
two services. If our observations in this regard are not correct, we would, of 
course, recommend that there be closer cooperation and coordination between 
the two. 


Submitted by: 
MICHIGAN CRIPPLED CHILDREN COMMISSION, 
CARLETON DEAN, M. D., Director. 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 


Lansing, November 5, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


Governor of Michigan, Capitol Building, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Deak Sie: This is in response to your letter of October 28, 1957, in which you 
requested my reactions and suggestions for each of several topics listed on the 
subject of Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

The topics listed are being taken up separately and my comments are made from 
the standpoint of the administration of this department. 


1. Auditing 


Under the present handling of auditing, State personnel audit State funds 
and concern themselves with Federal funds only as items of revenue to the State 
of Michigan. Conversely, Federal auditors are concerned only with Federal 
funds. State expenditure controls are enforced equally under present procedures. 
Thus it would appear that the proposed single audit by State personnel would 
result only in the need for additional State auditors. I can see no benefit to this 
department in such a change. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Michigan’s comprehensive merit system, operating under constitutional au- 
thority, has thoroughly demonstrated a high degree of effective control in up 
holding all of the accepted principles of public personnel administration on the 
merit basis. Accordingly, I feel that Federal supervision is unnecessary and 
that the proposed action would effect a saving. 


8. Organization 


The present methods of designating operating agencies for receiving and 
administering Federal grants in public health are satisfactory and create no 
problems in the administration of this department. Thus I can see no advantage 
in a change. 

4. Appropriations 

Assurance of funds over a 2-year period and a minimum of 1 year’s notice 
before termination, would constitute great advantages in the administration 
and operation of continuing public health programs supported by Federal grants. 
Operating on an annual basis, it is very difficult to recruit needed professional 
personne] and to encourage setting up the necessary space and facilities because 
of the ever-present possibility of termination at the close of any fiscal year. 
The fact that Congress makes appropriations very near the close of the fiscal 
year (actually after in instances) adds to the feeling of insecurity experienced 
by program administrators and employees involved in programs financed by 
Federal grants. I would strongly favor both of the proposed actions as these, 
in combination with each other, would do much toward overcoming serious 
difficulties experienced under present procedures, 

5. Appeals procedure 


Thus far in public health there has been no need for an appeal procedure. 
However, I feel that the proposal is sound and, therefore, favor its adoption. 


6. Information 


I feel strongly that, as chief executive of the State of Michigan, you are 
entitled to complete information on the dealings between Federal agencies and 
this department. Thus, I favor both proposals (@) and (0) under this heading. 
To reduce the volume of resulting correspondence, I would suggest that corre- 
spondence coming to your office be limited to the types designated by you. 
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7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 


As indicated earlier I am aware of no difficulties in the present means of 
channeling Federal public health grants. Thus I can see no advantages in the 
proposals under this heading insofar as public health is concerned. 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


Public health 


(a) There is no question but that a single consolidated grant encompassing 
all public health programs would have advantages. However, scientific, socio- 
logical, and technological developments occnr rapidly in the field of public 
health. Poliomyelitis vaccine is a recent example in the scientific field. As a 
result, needs for new activities and opportunities for beneficial major revisions 
in existing activities frequently appear. In my opinion, these can be better 
presented to Congress on separate bases. Also, that the proper attention and 
consideration by Congress can be better assured under the present procedures. 

(b) Public health needs vary between States; also, the degree to which exist- 
ing needs are met by State and local funds. Therefore, I feel that the proposed 
discretion within the State to effect transfer of funds, between special purpose 
eategorical grants, would offer a distinct advantage in the administration of 
public health programs in Michigan. 

(c) As in the case of (@) above, as a first impression it would seem that 
benefits would result from combined administration of or increased coordination 
between the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. However, after 
eareful consideration, it is my opinion that these benefits would be less than 
now received under separate identifications. 

If I may be of further assistance to you in your efforts on this important 
matter, please call on me at any time. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT BE. HEUSTIS. 


SuBJecTs FOR CONSIDERATION—REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTA!. RE- 
LATIONS, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 1957—WITH COMMENT By MICHIGAN STATE 
HigHWay DEPARTMENT, JOHN C. MACKIE, COMMISSIONER 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID PRO- 


GRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPON- 
SIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish mini- 
mum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such standards were 
met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of responsibility 
for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs. The Comp- 
troller General would spotcheck State performance and provide technical 
assistance upon request. 

Comment: There appears to be nothing in the State’s very satisfactory expe- 
rience with grants-in-aid for highways to indicate that any important benefit 
would have resulted from less detailed auditing in connection with them. It is 
doubtful that public interest would be served by weakening the mechanism for 


accountability for the use of Federal funds, toward which the proposed procedure 
would tend. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress (or 
by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; when 
such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would discon- 
tinue supervising that. State’s merit system practices. State performance would 
be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed separately for 
grants now requiring a merit system and for possible application to all Federal 
grant programs. ) 

Comment: This is not now applicable to highway grants-in-aid; we are not 
sufficiently informed to comment about the suitability of the proposal to other 
Federal grant programs. 
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8. Organization 


Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal 
laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs. ) 

Comment: State responsibility for determining which of its operating agencies 
should receive and administer each kind of Federal grant it receives is sound 
policy. This would not vitiate the right of the Federal Government to require 
that performance in the administration of grant programs meet specified 
standards. 

4. Appropriations 


(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to fixed 
allotments for 2 years ata time. (This is now done in the highway and airport 
programs. ) 

(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 

Comment: (a@) Although authorization for appropriations of Federal aid for 
highways currently is being made for 2 years at a time, the apportionments, upon 
which use of these funds is contingent, are made for single years—about 2 years 
ahead. Therefore, no advantage would accrue from appropriation of these funds 
for 2-year periods. Also, it would be inconsistent and unsound to expect the 
Federal Government to commit funds over longer periods than does the State-- 
which now appropriates for single fiscal years. 

(b) The proposal to require notification by Congress 1 year in advance of 
termination of Federal grants implies a dependence upon, and emphasizes a 
shifting of fiscal responsibility toward, the Federal Government which cannot 


be in the interest of Michigan which ranks fifth to seventh by criteria of economic 
importance. 


5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in all 
grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings 
on questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 

Comment: Opportunity for review in particular instances of the application of 
requirements of Federal legislation in connection with grant programs should be 
beneficial—less, however, for any changes that might result immediately, which 
probably would be few, than for bringing to light wherein laws could be amended 
to advantage. 

6. Information 


(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems affect- 
ing the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes in such 
programs. 

(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information copies 
of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to State 
agencies. 

Comment: (@) Information direct from Washington on major policy changes 
in Federal-aid programs would be useful. However, it seems unlikely that any 
governor would need or desire to have such detail come to him rather than, or in 
addition to, having it go to the affected State agency. 

(b) The last sentence above applies here also. 

7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 

(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal aid 
should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local 
governments. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Federal- 
local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal aid to States 
willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State matching funds. 

Comment: (a) It seems to us that determination of whether Federal aid be 
channeled through State agencies or given directly to local governments should 
be a Federal rather than a State prerogative. 

(b) In our view, Federal aid should be limited to what serves the national 
interest and/or cannot be financed through taxation by lesser governments 
effectually because of the nature of the tax base. Offering a premium of larger 
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amounts of Federal aid to those governments better able to raise funds goes 


contrary to this principle. The comment on subsection (a) above applies 
here also. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 
Hightcays 


(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary roads 
similar to that now permitted for the secondary system. 

(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give added 
weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor-vehicle registration. 

(ec) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large municipalities 
where this is not prohibited by State law. 

Comment: (@) Highway officials are in general agreement that without the 
control exercised by the Federal Government, primary State highways would 
not have attained their present high and uniform standards of design. It would 
be unwise to abandon this control, as would happen were primary funds to be 
administered similarly as are secondary funds. 

(b) Michigan currently ranks seventh among the States in amounts of Federal- 
aid primary, secondary, and urban funds apportioned to it. Since it also ranks 
seventh in population, highway use, and vehicle registration, it is unlikely that 
it would benefit from the changing of the allotment formula to give added weight 
to these factors. 

(c) Michigan experience shows that provision of modern arterial thorough- 
fares can best be accomplished by the cooperative effort of the city and State. 
The question then is whether this cooperation would be furthered or deterred 
by having Federal funds go directly to the city rather than through the State 


as now. We incline to the view that the present arrangement is more conducive 
to such cooperation. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF HosPITAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION, 


Lansing, Mich., November 19, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


The Governor of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Dear GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: Reference is made to your letter of October 28, 
1957, requesting the views of this office concerning changes in Federal grant-in- 
aid procedures now being considered by the Fountain committee. The following 
comments are based on the experience of the office in administering the Hill-Bur- 
ton program: 

A. (1) Auditing—At present the Federal Government conducts a detailed 
audit of every project receiving a Hill-Burton grant upon its completion. In 
addition, the State agency must conduct its own final audit to obtain for the 
sponsor the final Federal payment of the grant and the United States Public 
Health Service and the State agency make periodic inspections during the con- 
struction period. Further, the Surgeon General must approve all plans and 
specifications for a project before it is placed under construction. This State has 
had very few exceptions taken by the Federal auditors and those that have been 
taken have not only represented a very small amount of money in relation to 
the total Federal grant, but also have been always adjudicated in favor of the 
sponsor. It would seem that the amount of State supervision, inspection, and 
audit exercised for each project is sufficient to not warrant a detailed audit of 
every project by the Comptroller General and that adequate auditing could be 
achieved through a spot check of individual projects and the examination of the 
files of the Federal agencies. This would be particularly true if the Comptroller 
General established minimum standards for State auditing and the personnel 
of the State agency were competent to conduct audits: (See item 2 below.) 

(2) Merit system requirements——Under the Hill-Burton Act the State agency 
must establish and maintain personnel standards on a merit basis but the Sur- 
geon General is prohibited from exercising any authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, or compensation of any individual employee in accord- 
ance with such standards. In addition, the law provides that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may withhold funds if adequate State funds are not being provided annually 
for the direct administration of the State plan. This office is unaware of the 
Federal method of supervising the State’s merit system practices since state- 
wide civil service is in effect. It would seem that more important than the 
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method of selecting personnel is that there be a sufficient number of State em- 
ployees and that these be qualified to carry out the program. I have been told 
that in some States, the State Hill-Burton agencies have not employed qualified 
engineering personnel to review plans and specifications and to make inspections. 
Since the concept of a civil service based on merit is well accepted in most 
States, it would seem that some consideration might be given to having the Fed- 
eral Government place its emphasis on the number and quality of State person- 
nel employed to administer the programs rather than the method of selection. 

(3) Organization.—The Hill-Burton Act requires merely that the total ad- 
ministration of the program be given to a single State agency but does not in- 
dicate which State agency should have it. The States should be free to designate 
the agency to carry on the Federal programs, but someway of safeguarding their 
not being placed in agencies whose State programs are not directly related to the 
Federal program involved should be included. Maybe the approval of the ad- 
ministering Federal agency would be sufficient as the State would then have an 
opportunity to explain its reasons for placing the responsibility for the program 
in a particular agency. 

(4) Appropriations.—One of the major difficulties in administering the Hill- 
Burton program is the uncertainty with respect to the amount of Federal funds 
to be available each year and the uncertainty with respect to the continuation 
of the program. It is difficult to do any long-range planning for individual 
projects or on a statewide basis, particularly since some projects can take 2 to 
4 years to develop. The Federal allotment for Michigan has varied from $2 to 
$5 million per year and the program was originally authorized for 5 years and 
then extended for 3 and 2-year periods. This also makes for some difficulties 
in recruiting personnel as the workload may vary and you are unable to assure 
the staff of a job for any length of time. While it would be most helpful if the 
State were to receive at least a 1 year’s notice of termination of the program, it 
would be more helpful if the same amount of money would be appropriated each 
year and the program extended for at least 5-year periods. It is interesting to 
note that the Federal highway program was authorized for 15 years. 

(5) Appeals procedure.—Under the Hill-Burton Act the State may request a 
hearing before the Federal Advisory Hospital Council if the Surgeon General 
refuses to approve the State plan of construction. Although not specified in the 
law, a hearing before the Council would probably be allowed in connection with 
the Federal regulations which must by law be approved by the Council. This 
appeal procedure has never been invoked during the 10 years of the program. 
Federal grant-in-aid programs often have as one of their objectives the stimula- 
tion of State action to improve certain conditions or services having a bearing 
on the well-being of the entire Nation. The fear of a judicial or independent 
agency review might cause Federal agencies to adopt such weak policies that the 
purpose of the program is defeated. On the other hand, the fear of review could 
result in the Federal agencies adopting a very strict legal interpretation of their 
laws thus destroying whatever flexibility is possible under the law to meet par- 
ticular problems of a State. Therefore, this agency would not recommend a 
single judicial or independent review procedure applicable to all grant-in-aid 
programs. 

(6) Information.—Responsibility for keeping the governor informed concern- 
ing the operation of grant programs in each State would appear to be the 
responsibility of the governor and the State agencies administering the pro- 
grams. I doubt that most executive office staffs would have time to process 
let alone read all of the correspondence involved in administering the Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. 

(7) Participation of State government in Federal-local programs.—(a) It is 
doubtful that many State legislatures would choose to have the Federal Govern- 
ment deal directly with local governments if given a choice. If the objectives 
of a particular Federal program are best achieved by dealing directly with local 
governments this should be done, but where a program has statewide ramifica- 
tions and statewide planning is desired it should be required that the Federal 
Government deal with the States. It is questionable that a blanket rule can 
or should be laid down for all Federal grant-in-aid programs. The Federal 
Government should retain the power to make this decision for each program. 

(b) It would most certainly be desirable to offer a higher proportion of 
Federal aid to States willing to enter into a unified program and provide State 
matching funds. Very few States (approximately 14) have ever provided 
State funds to match Federal Hill-Burton funds. Conceivably had this incen- 
tive been in effect more States would have done so. 
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B. (4) Public Health-Hill-Burton program.—Under part C of the Hill-Burton 
program the State receives a lump-sum grant to assist in the construction of 
general hospitals, mental hospitals, tuberculosis hospitals, chronic disease hos- 
pitals, facilities related to such hospitals, and public health centers. The 1954 
amendments provided for categorical grants to assist four types of facilities, 
nursing homes, chronic disease hospitals, outpatient diagnostic and treatment 
eenters, and rehabilitation facilities. These categorical grants were in part 
provided because the States had not constructed any of these facilities under 
the original provisions of the law, although this could very easily have been 
done without additional congressional authorization. While this categorization 
of funds has caused many administrative problems and additional work for the 
Federal and State agencies, it has not resulted in the construction of a large 
number of facilities because of the limited funds available in each category. 
The State and Territorial hospital and medical facilities authorities in their 
1957 meeting with the Surgeon General recommended that the States be given 
permission to transfer funds between parts C and G of the act and between the 
various categories of grants. This State agency has recommended the com- 
plete elimination of the categorical grants and the provision of adequate funds 
in a single grant to allow the State to construct the types of facilities provided 
for by the categories. 

If you wish any additional information on the above points, I shall be happy 
to provide it. 

Sincerely yours, 


JORDAN J. Popkin, Director. 





STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH, 


Lansing, Mich., November 12, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


Governor of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 
DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: This is in response to your request of October 28 


1957, for comments on the various proposals under consideration by the Su')om- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations of the House Committee on Government 


Operations of the United States Congress. 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 


PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


This proposal seems td have much merit. In Michigan the Federal grant for 
mental health programs is subjected to the same budgetary and accounting 
controls, as well as postaudits, as are State funds. It would appear that 
detailed audits by a Federal agency are not necessary. 

2. Merit system requirements 


I am in favor of this proposal. It is my impression, insofar as the mental 
health grant is concerned, that the actual practice currently is very close to the 
proposal. Michigan’s merit system seems to meet the current Federal require- 
ments and the existing supervision of the State’s practices in this respect is 
very superficial by the Federal agency. 

8. Organization 


Under present Federal statutes, the State is permitted to designate the 
agency which shall receive mental health grants. I would think it very un- 
sound to have this authority taken away from the States. 


4. Appropriations 


(a) It would be extremely helpful to the State if the proposal to fix Federal 
grants for 2-year periods could be adopted. At present, the situation is very 
undesirable inasmuch as we are never advised of the amount of the Federal 
grant for a given year until near the time of, or even after, the beginning of 
the fiscal year involved. This, of course, makes it extremely difficult to guide 
program planning and coordinate Federal support funds with State budgetary 
planning and requirements. 
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(b) A 1-year’s notice by Congress before termination of Federal grants would 
also be extremely desirable, for the same reason cited under point (a) above. 


5. Appeals procedure 


Relationships and experiences with the Federal agency involved in our pro- 
gram do not indicate a need for this proposal. 


6. Information 


(a) I consider this a good suggestion since it would tend to make it necessary 
for the Federal agency involved to crystallize major changes in a definitive way 
and to call more effective attention to such changes. 

(6) I do not see the need for this proposal. Certainly the State agencies 
involved should report to their governor any information of consequence con- 
tained in general correspondence with the Federal agencies. If copies of all such 
materials were to be supplied to the governor’s office, it would seem that the 
practical values would be nil. 


7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 

(a) I do not feel competent to comment on this proposal since Federal mental 
health funds are not granted to local governments in this State. 

(b) It would seem desirable to incorporate in the formula for distribution of 
Federal mental health grants a factor which would give weight to the willingness 
of the State to supply matching funds for a given specified program. At the 
present time a minimum matching fund requirement is used, but there is no 
plus factor for the State that is able and willing to go beyond the minimum 
requirements. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


4. Public health 


(a) This proposal would present a problem in Michigan and in other States 
having similar State organization in the health field. At the State level, mental 
health programs and public health programs are under the control and responsi- 
bility of separate, independent, State agencies. If a single or block grant should 
be made, there would need to be superimposed at the State level some authority 
to make the decision as to how much of the grant should be allocated to the 
mental health field, as opposed to the various programs in the public health 
field. In those States where all aspects of public and mental health are under the 
direction of one State agency, the block grant would not present the same problem. 

(b) This proposal may have merit as it relates to grants in the various public 
health categories. In the mental health field there is only one grant so the 
proposal is not particularly pertinent to that area. 

(c) I am unable to comment on this proposal since the grants involved are 
totally in the field of public health. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES F’. Wace, Director. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Lansing, November 15, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 


Dear GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: In reply to your request for detailed comments on 
the subjects for consideration at the legislative hearings on intergovernmental 
relations by the subcommittee of the Committee on Governmental Operations of 
the United States House of Representatives, I am pleased to submit the attached 
which follows the outline you sent me. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Maxey, Director. 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID PRO- 
GRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPON- 
SIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish mini- 
mum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such standards 
were met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of respon- 
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sibilities for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs. 
The Comptroller General would spot check State performance and provide tech- 
nical assistance upon request. 

Answer. My reaction to the proposal is an emphatic “No.” A sound welfare 
program must be administered objectively within sharply defined standards 
and regulations established by the State. Deviation coming to public light in a 
single case can cast doubt and suspicion upon an entire program. To maintain 
such objectivity competent auditing is constantly necessary. In my opinion the 
auditing should be performed by an agency dissociated from the administration. 
While this could be some other agency of the State, I ean think of no advantage 
in having it a State agency rather than a Federal agency and there would be 
the disadvantage that the State would have to pay for it. Our relationship with 
the Federal auditors is excellent. Disagreements are always amicably and 
usually swiftly ironed out. I believe that States favoring a doing away with 
Federal auditing either wish a return to politics in relief giving or have not 
fully considered this danger. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress (or 
by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; when 
such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would dis- 
continue supervising that State’s merit system practices. State performance 
would be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed separately 
for grants now requiring a merit system and for possible application to all 
Federal grant programs.) 

Answer. Again my answer is “No.” This is based on our particular Michigan 
situation where the high quality of our merit system makes perfunctory the Fed- 
eral review of it from time to time. I understand that in several States which do 
not have a general merit system for all State employment, the federally required 
merit system which has been set up for the grant-in-aid receiving agencies is 
under-manner and inexpertly manned to such an extent that the Federal Govern- 
ment has had to do most of the work. To permit those States to decide for them- 
selves whether Federal standards for merit systems were being met would be 
almost as serious an inroad upon the quality of welfare administration as would 
the proposal under auditing. (See item 1 above.) 


8. Organization 


Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal 
laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs. ) 

Answer. This, in my opinion, is a desirable relaxation of Federal control. 
While the examples given of the programs for materials and child health and voca- 
tional rehabilitation are the only ones I can think of at present which some 
States might want to remove from their respective State health and State edu- 
cation agencies, State administrative patterns in the different States vary widely 
and I can think of no good reason why a Federal law should require any particular 
program to be administered in any particular State agency, when the State 
preferred otherwise. 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to fixed 
allotments for 2 years ata time. (This is now done in the highway and airport 
programs. ) 

Answer. I believe this would be desirable. Affected (among others) would be 
our child welfare services program under part 3 of title V of the Social Security 
Act. Many of the demonstrations for which we use these moneys cannot properly 
be completed in 1 year; similarly when we are initiating a new program it would 
be good to know ahead of time that funds for 2 years will be available. 

(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 

Answer. The answer is “Yes.” This question is similar to the question in part 
(a); that is, the problem of sound State program planning when funds for only 
1 year can be assured, upon which the questions are based, is the same. 
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5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in all 
grant programs in cases of State dissatifaction with Federal agency rulings on 
questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 

Answer. Since I believe in the democratic process of judicial review of ad- 
ministrative decisions, I heartily approve this proposal. I would venture the 
further opinion that there will be little objection to the proposal for this reason; 

Since the passage of the social security act major differences of opinion be- 
tween a State and the Federal Social Security Administration can only be re- 
solved by a Federal administrative ukase finding a State ‘out of conformity” 
and cutting it off from Federal funds or by one side giving in to the other after 
prolonged negotiation. In the two major instances in which the Federal decree 
was issued, once in Ohio and once in Indiana the issue was taken to Congress. 
Although the decision against Ohio was never overruled by Congress it was a 
matter of debate for several sessions. In the Indiana case a hastily drawn 
amendment of a Federal appropriation act reversed the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in a nonconstructive fashion and led to the prolonged national 
debate over “opening the relief rolis.” A friendly suit in Federal court, possibly 
to be followed by congressional review, would have resolved this issue in a 
simpler and more responsible fashion. 

You will recall perhaps that the State department of social welfare had a 
disagreement with the Federal Social Security Administration over the matter 
of allowing the employed recipient of old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren or aid to the disabled to ‘retain’ $15 a month of his earnings and thus 
have that much advantage over the nonworking recipient. We finally won our 
point after more than 1 year of negotiation involving hundreds of hours of ex- 
pensive administrative time. It was very clearly a backing down on the part of 
the Federal Government from a firm position which had generally been accepted 
in other States and thus involved expensive renegotiations with other States. 


6. Information 


(«) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems af- 
fecting the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes 
in such program. 

(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information copies 
of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to State 
agencies. 

Answer. I have no advice for you. The quantity of material which your office 
would receive would be very great. Carefully analyzed I do not doubt that your 
aids would pick up ideas about which they would wish to make inquiry. But I 
am not sure that any matters of importance reqiuring official attention would 
reach you more quickly by this route than at present. 


7. Participation of State governments in Federal-local program 


(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal aid 
should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local goy- 
ernment. 

Answer. Since Michigan has no local administrative agency in respect to 
grants-in-aid under the Social Security Act, I have no comment on this proposal 
either. In fact I am not sure what programs whoever set forth this proposal had 
in mind. Possibly it has to do with housing. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Federal- 
local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal aid to States 
willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State matching funds. 

Answer. In a general way I believe that Federal incentives toward more uni- 
fication of programs might be useful to us in Michigan. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average 
of all assistance payments within each special purpose category, rather than on 
an individual case basis as at present. 

Answer. This is a desirable simplification of the actual procedure for deter- 
mining the amount of the Federal grant. At present before the formula of the 
Federal grant can be applied, each monthly payroll for old age assistance (for 
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example) must be scanned for individual payments in excess of $60 and the 
amount of the excess subtracted from the gross payroll. In addition this 
proposal would give equitable Federal recogntion of the fact that the cost of 
living is higher in the North than in the South. 

(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open-end 
formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching requirements to 
each State’s fiscal capacity. 

Answer. I am opposed to this. Any type of closed-end formula for a Federal 
grant-in-aid for public assistance would precipitate an annual budget problem 
as between Congress and the State legislatures. To me the principles of the 
open-end Federal appropriation, that is, one based on a percentage-type formula 
of the amount of the State grant is important also in that it leaves each State 
free to set its own standards of assistance. In addition to these objections 
which I think will be shared with most States, Michigan should oppose the 
proposal that the size of the allotment and the matching requirements be related 
to each State’s fiscal capacity, since inevitably this will make considerably less 
money for us. (The proposal contains a bait by adding general assistance and 
foster care to the present four categories of federally aided public assistance. 
While I favor these additions because I do believe in a unified public assistance 
program, we should not go along with the proposal for these additions when 
offered on this basis particularly since the Congress in my opinion, would throw 
out the bait.) 

(c) Hstablish a Federal definition of need as a mean of moderating inter- 
state differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 

Answer. This proposal is not clear to me. Possibly this would involve a 
Federal standard in respect to contributions by relatives. Possibly it would 
mean a Federal standard as to who is disabled. A Congress inclined to be 
liberal or ultraconservative might greatly upset the finances of a State. This 
proposal must be made specific before I can give my comment. 

2. Public assistance and child welfare services 

Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) 
to provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual 
easeworker when both types of services are required in a single household. 

Answer. This is an excellent suggestion if it means elimination of constant 
time study reports of individual child welfare workers (for whom in Michigan 
we require at least 1 year of graduate training) who also give aid to dependent 
children services in respect to their cases receiving this form of public assist- 
ance. However, because the proposal seems to suggest that it is impossible for 
one worker to perform both services at present which is not true, I am wonder- 
ing if it really is suggesting that some part of the time of the regular aid to 
dependent children caseworker (in respect to whom in Michigan we require but 
2 years of undergraduate college training) be charged to child welfare services. 
This would negate the purpose of the Federal child welfare services program. 


$. Child welfare services 


(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate allotments to the number of 
children and fiscal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 

Answer. I favor this proposal. Child welfare services are provided under 
part 3 of title V of the Federal Social Security Act. Each State receives $40,000 
a year plus a percentage of an additional $8 million (this latter amount changes 
from year to year) in proportion to the ratio of the number of children living 
in the rural areas of the whole-United States. Apparently this distribution is 
based on the further restriction of the act that the money shall be spent pri- 
marily in rural areas and I mention below in part (b) why I do not favor this 
restriction. (Interestingly this restriction does not occur in the formula for 
distribution of Federal aid under the same title of the Social Security Act in 
respect to maternal and child health services. ) 

This proposal also would require State matching funds. At present the title 
merely states that the Federal Government will provide “part” of a State’s 
child welfare service program. The vague language has permitted the States 
to provide only a token “part” but I am pot sure that we can yet assume that 
the States or the localities would now provide anything more substantial to 
preserve these much needed services. Consequently I have my reservations 
about approving this part of the proposal. 
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(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas. 

Answer. I believe that the restriction to rural areas no longer has any 
validity. It went into the act in 1935, I believe. in order to quiet opposition 
from voluntary child welfare service agencies who provide adequate service in 
many cities. But in 1957 many fringe areas of cities not counted as rural do 
not receive service from city agencies and need them more than some agricul- 
tural areas. So the restriction now remains as a block to sound administrative 
planning of child welfare services. At least here in Michigan where we have a 
substantial State appropriation, our planning would be much simpler if State 
and Federal funds could be joined together for statewide planning without re. 
gard to the rural population in any particular county. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
MICHIGAN VETERANS’ FACILITY, 
Grand Rapids, November 14, 1957. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of the State of Michigan, 
Lansing, Mich. 

DEAR GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: I am in receipt of your letter of October 28, 1957, 
and have carefully reviewed the subjects for consideration at the regional hear- 
ing on intergovernmental relations. With reference to the attached list, I 
would like to offer the following comments on the items which have relation- 
ship to this facility: 


A. (1) Auditing 


Under Public Law 227 of the 82d Congress, provision is made: “That Federal 
aid payments at the rate of $700 per annum for each veteran who may be 
admitted or cared for at a State home, who is eligible for hospital treatment 
or domiciliary care by the Veterans’ Administration; or, at the rate of one-half 
of the per capita cost to the State for the maintenance of each veteran by said 
State—whichever amount is the lesser, may be paid to States maintaining and 
operating State soldiers’ homes.” 

These payments are made through the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
is also given the power to make such necessary inspections and audits as he 
may deem advisable. We are of the opinion that under these provisions inspec- 
tions and audits are made unnecessarily, and much time and money could be 
saved by some of the changes as suggested at the regional hearing. For instance, 
in the last year the Veterans’ Administration conducted two separate inspec- 
tions and audits within a period of 2 months by two separate auditing teams. 


A. (2) Merit system requirements 

This does not apply at this institution. 
A. (8) Organization 

As far as we can determine, this provision would have no effect at this 
facility. 
A. (4) Appropriations 

Does not apply. 
A. (5) Appeals procedure 

We believe there have been several instances where Federal statutes have 
been interpreted by the Administrator of the Veterans’ Affairs, which were at 
variance with Our own interpretations, and whereby we were held to an arbi- 
trary ruling on their part without recourse to higher authority. Under the 


suggested procedures we would have a chance for a judicial review of the rulings 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


A. (6) Information (a) and (b) 
These suggestions could resnit in the Governor receiving more information, 
the value of which may better be determined by his office. 
A. (7) Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 
No application here. 
B. Possible modifications of existing Federal grant programs 


There are no suggestions under this heading which would affect this facility 
in any way. 
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It has been difficult to provide a detailed comment of our reactions and to 
give you suggestions for each one of the topics as requested by your letter, inas- 
much as only the topics above would affect this facility in any way. 

It is my hope that the information furnished will be helpful and of course 
if there is any other information or comments you desire, you can depend upon 
my sincere cooperation in furnishing them to the best of my ability. 

Sincerely, 
BE. W. Wixom, Commandant. 


Our next witness is Mayor Ivan A. Nestingen of Madison, Wis. 
Mayor, we are very happy to have you with us today. We know you 
are already familiar with the type of information we are seeking, 
so you may now proceed and give us the benefit of your thinking. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IVAN A. NESTINGEN, MAYOR, MADISON, WIS. 


Mayor Nestincen. Thank you, Mr. Fountain. I would like to 
say it is certainly a pleasure and an honor for me to be present, to 
have the opportunity to be present, and I appreciate the opportunity 
very much of being able to express the position of myself and I am 
confident that I represent a vast majority of the opinion as reflected 
on the City Council of Madison, as well as the people of the city of 
Madison. 

In making replies, in giving replies to the questions propounded to 
me, I would like to say that I have submitted a statement to the 
committee, and I would only briefly summarize what the gist of those 
answers is: 

Mr. Fountain. That would be fine, because your statement will 
become a part of the record. 

(The document above-referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. IvAN A. NESTINGEN, Mayor, MApDISON, WIS. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Ivan A. Nestingen, 
and I am the mayor of the city of Madison, Wis., to which position I was elected 
in April 1956, for an unexpired 1-year term of the preceding mayor, and was 
reelected in the spring of 1957 for a 2-year term. I am here at the invitation of 
the Honorable L. H. Fountain, chairman of this subcommittee, with the request 
that answers to certain questions on intergovernmental relations be set forth 
to the committee so far as my position is concerned on these matters in my 
capacity as mayor of the city of Madison. 

I wish to say that it is both an honor and pleasure for me to have been 
accorded this opportunity to express my views on the subject matter of your 
committee’s work. The field of examination is one of great importance, I 
believe, and I hope that any information I am able to furnish will be of con- 
structive value. 

The questions proposed to me are set forth in this text, with the answers 
following immediately. Prior to answering any questions specifically, I would 
like to make the general observation that it has been my experience and the 
experience of many municipal officials of Wisconsin, although I am speaking 
only for myself on this appearance as far as authority is concerned, that local 
governments in Wisconsin face some serious problems in operation which stem 
primarily from fiscal difficulties on a local level. Some of these problems are 
existent because of the very limited authority which local governments do have 
and which are derived from grants of authority at a State level. The inevitable 
result of the very manner in which municipalities receive their authority places 
certain limitations and hardships on these units of government—specifically the 
ability to tax as prescribed by the State government, and the control of sources 
of revenues after creation, are limited by the State government. This has 
caused certain considerable hardships on major cities in Wisconsin which have 
given rise to some very inequitable results to these cities. This general obser- 
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vation about fiscal difficulties will be more specifically illustrated in answers to 
the questions set forth in the questionnaire forwarded to me and will ayypear 
subsequently in my statement. 

Another general observation about intergovernmental relationships which 
should be made is that, whether the situation is one of our liking or not, goy- 
ernment is becoming increasingly complex as is the social, scientific, and eco- 
nomic pattern of life of our country. The vast growth in population and 
economic wealth accompanied by tremendous scientific achievements have af- 
fected government and living habits of people in a basic manner. These chang- 
ing circumstances are, generally speaking, far ahead of the laws and pattern 
of regulation among governmental units, and, as one result, certain hardships 
are imposed on the local units of government. This increasing complexity of 
the American society’s pattern of life inevitably reduces the ability of local 
units of government to be independent of the need for assistance, especially in 
fiscal matters. This is also true, however, in certain regulations of business, 
labor, and other facets of our business community. 

These two general observations are made because of a genuine concern on 
my part as to the import of the argument for so-called States rights and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s suggestions of surrendering certain taxing powers to the 
States as well as leaving to the States the initiative on programs to be carried 
out which had been financed by the revenues from the taxing powers sur- 
rendered. If such a policy is carried out, it would be particularly detrimental 
to the development of the country as a whole in a degree proportional to the 
amount of taxing power surrendered to State governments. 

Specific answers to specific questions in the questionnaire forwarded to me are 
set forth as follows: 

I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Question 1: In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role 
in existing grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, 
relating it to specific programs insofar as possible. 

Answer. In general, I am satisfied with the existing grant-in-aid programs: 
Certain areas of difficulty have arisen on occasion, but those difficulties are not 
basic to the policy of the program so much as they are administrative in nature 
arising from delays and lack of coordination. 

Question 2 (a): To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs 
in fields traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the 
failure of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

Answer. The action of the Federal Government in establishing Federal pro- 
grams which provide financial aids is probably stimulated practically entirely 
by the failure of State and local units of government to act in the areas where 
the Federal Government has acted. The reasons for failure of State and local 
units of government to act in these areas is probably attributable to several 
reasons, which I believe are: 

1. Inability to finance certain improvements due to the relatively expensive 
nature of such, particularly when compared to local resources. In addition, an- 
other limitation is the constitutional restriction in Wisconsin forbidding the 
State going into debt, which of necessity places certain restrictions on State 
action to provide public improvements which may be deemed warranted. 

2. Policywise, on a number of occasions, State and local units of government 
have not acted because of certain philosophies contrary to the philosophy pre- 
vailing at the Federal level of government. 

3. Increasingly, our Government is becoming more complex and the problems 
requiring action extend beyond political boundaries which fact necessitates 
action by either several localities or more than one State. Coordination is 
often difficult, if not impossible, to achieve in these instances for several reasons: 
or an illustration of the failure of the State to act in this general category is 
because the particular item involves interstate considerations. Examples of 
problems which extend far beyond local political boundaries are such things as 
airport development, highway construction, and items of comparable nature. 
These improvements are either regional or national, insofar as their importance 
and need is concerned. 

Question 2 (b) : Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local 
governments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

Answer. My answer to this question should be broken down into two para- 
graphs, which are as follows: 
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1. One barrier to effective and responsive local government is financial restric- 
tions imposed upon municipalities or local units of government in Wisconsin. 
The sheer inability to finance certain developments prevents action by local 
governments alone. This is true to a degree also on a State level on matters 
of equivalent concern for that level of government. This can be overcome by 
Federal assistance on matters of this scope of importance and effect. 

2. Local pressure groups very frequently prevent effective and responsive ac- 
tion by State and local governments, where such is not as true on a national level. 
This is not to say that pressure groups do not have a right to make their posi- 
tions clear to the unit of government involved; but, as any person who is active 
in the field of government on whatever level is well aware, the more local the 
form of government on the various gredations involved, the greater the effect of 
organized pressure groups, either in favor of or against specific legislation. This 
frequently retards adoption of good legislation or promotes adoption of bad legis- 
lation. Equally, I believe you will agree that the general public is not organized 
to cope with this type activity. A constant fight to educate people in this respect 
is necessary, but it is very often an ineffective way to combat these pressure 
tactics. 

Question 3: Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government 
shares administrative responsibility for programs with State and local govern- 
ments sound, or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program 
be allocated to a single level of government? 

Answer. Generally speaking, I favor allocation of administrative responsibil- 
ity for Federal programs to a single level of government. That responsibility 
should be primarily at a Federal level, so far as general policy and administra- 
tive framework is concerned, in recognition of the rights of the granting author- 
ity. Participation, so far as carrying out the program is concerned, should then 
be at a local level. I see no purpose of inserting another administrative level 
at the State level of government. Such an administrative unit at a State level 
serves no additional purpose, creates more bureaucracy, and adds administra- 
tive costs with no constructive achievement realized therefrom. 

Question 4 (a): Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would 
like to see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please iden- 
tify these programs and give your reasons. 

Answer. No. 

Question 4 (b): If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility 
for some grant programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, 
now occupied by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? 
If so, please identify these tax areas. 

Answer. No, in view of my answer to question 4 (a). Actually, the sugges- 
tion has apparently been made by President Hisenhower to relinquish Federal 
jurisdiction in some tax fields to the States as exemplified by his proposal to do 
such in fields which included taxes on local telephone service, amusement de- 
vices, safe deposit boxes, bowling alleys, and pool tables. Actually, these are 
tax items which are relatively minor in importance, in the first instance, and 
they are diminishing in usefulness. Also, a factor of consideration, especially 
in light of the diminishing importance of such taxes, is the cost of establishing 
the necessary administrative machinery to collect such taxes. The net yield 
under that circumstance would be of very limited value. 

Question 5 (a): If some or ail Federal grants were discontinued with the 
simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacat- 
ing certain tax fields or reducing tax rates), would your State be able and 
willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue the programs concerned at their 
present levels? 

Answer. In my opinion, it is most unlikely that the Wisconsin State Govern- 
ment would be able or willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue programs 
at their present levels under the current Federal programs if the latter were 
discontinued. A recent study of additional revenue sources carried out in Wis- 
consin indicates strong feeling that the State is having trouble supporting exist- 
ing programs. Actual performance by the State of Wisconsin in recent years in- 
dicates reluctance, at the least, to assist municipalities in their financial prob- 
lems. Illustrations of such are found in the adoption of legislation which siphons 
off what should be local revenues or establishes a program offering practically 
no financial assistance, especially to larger cities. 

An illustration of the former type legislation mentioned in the preceding 
sentence is the adoption of a bill holding $1% million for State use which had 
been formerly promised for distribution to counties for medical assistance to 
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old-age pensioners. An illustration of the latter is a so-called $12%4 million 
school-aid bill of the State which was financed by taking from municipalities 
$744 million of the income tax distribution, which they otherwise would have 
received on income tax distribution, and adding $5 million as a State appro- 
priation. This is a program for a biennium. Madison’s school construction 
alone is approximately $1 million annually, which illustrates practically no 
program of school aids at all so far as real effect or assistance is concerned on a 
statewide basis. 

Actually, the effect on the city of Madison of this school aid bill is to cost 
the city more than $20,000 annually, as compared to no school aid at all. 

In addition, State law provides that income tax revenues of the State shall 
be distributed (after deducting minor costs of collection) 40 percent to the 
State, 10 percent to the counties, and 50 percent to local units of government, 
The actual distribution, as of the end of the fiscal year of June 30, 1956, is that 
local units of government were receiving 38 percent of the income tax, the 
counties 7.6 percent, and the State 54.4 percent. 

This information is set forth in order to indicate the trend of thinking about 
State aids in Wisconsin to local units of government. 

Equally, the State has limited, rather than extended, the taxing powers of 
local units of government. For example, a municipal income tax is barred by 
State law. A proposal to permit municipalities to assess an auto tax was de 
feated by the 1957 Wisconsin Legislature. 

I believe the foregoing indicates the likelihood that this State would not be 
able or willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue current Federal aid 
programs at their present levels, nor is it likely that the municipalities will re 
ceive the grant of authority necessary to help themselves. 

Question 5 (b): If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the 
simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacat- 
ing certain tax fields or reducing tax rates): would your State be likely to 
terminate or substantially reduce any existing programs? If so, please identify 
such programs and explain the basis for your opinion. 

Answer. In view of my answer to question 5 (a), my answer to question 
5 (b) is that the State would be likely to terminate or substantially reduce 
existing programs. A further illustration of this is found in the very severe 
cutback in the State grant for airport development. It is very unlikely that 
there would be any assistance at all in Wisconsin for urban renewal or a simi- 
lar type program. Relinquishment by the Federal Government of aid to these 
programs or others would result in a severe hardship for local governments 
and would be a serious error in hindrance of needed improvements. 

Question 6 (a): If Federal grants now made directly to local governments 
were terminated (e. g., Slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, air- 
port construction) : would the municipalities in your State be able and willing 
to finance these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to 
them? 

Answer. There is no question that the municipalities in Wisconsin would 
be unable to finance these programs alone from local revenue sources now 
available. 

Question 6 (b): If Federal grants now made directly to local governments 
were terminated (e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, air- 
port construction) : is it likely that the cities in your State would be given en- 
larged taxing powers to continue these activities? 

Answer. In view of past experience, there also is no serious question that the 
cities in our State would not be given enlarged taxing powers to continue these 
activities. 

Question 6 (c): If Federal grants now made directly to local governments 
were terminated (e. g., slum clearance, and urban renewal, public housing, air- 
port construction): would your State government be likely to assume more 
financial responsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

Answer. Equally, it is extremely unlikely that our State government would 
assume more financial responsibility for these activities than it does at the 
present time. Actually, a considerable lack of interest in these matters exists 
on the part of rural legislators particularly, and the problems mentioned under 
this question relate to cities in the main. The Wisconsin Legislature is com- 
posed of more rural, small town, and suburban legislators than legislators from 
cities of consequence, where these matters are of considerable concern. 

Question 6 (d): If Federal grants now made directly to local governments 
were terminated (e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, air- 
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port construction) : would your answer to a, b, and ¢ be different if an appro- 
priate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal 
grants were terminated? 

Answer. Again, my answer to this question is negative. History shows the 
unlikelihood of this State substituting itself for the Federal Government on 
programs of this nature. In the last session of the legislature, as I pointed 
out, the State substantially reduced requests for airport development. The 
probability of enacting laws in Wisconsin relating to any form of public housing 
or Government assistance to slum clearance or that type of public improvement 
is almost nonexistent. In fact, laws in Wisconsin in this regard are bent in 
the opposite direction, with no regard for the consequences of a failure to 
rehabilitate deteriorated or blighted housing conditions. 

Question 7: What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in 
determining : 

(a) whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(b) whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

Answer. The tests or criteria which probably should be used by the Federal 
Government in considering whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs or 
to continue existing grants should include the following: 

1. The public need for such programs. 

2. The ability of the States and localities to finance such programs. 

3. The nationwide or regional type benefits which accrue from such programs. 

Question 8: What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving inter- 
governmental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve 
greater economy and efficiency? 

Answer. I would feel it is advisable to establish, at the Federal level, a de- 
partment relating to urban affairs. I believe that such a department would 
give rise to better coordination of Federal grant-in-aid programs, as well as 
provide for greater efficiency in operation and administration. Equally, super- 
vision could be better obtained, in my opinion, from the Federal level. 

A second item that might be considered is that certain instances of rigidity 
in the framework established by the Federal Government work certain hard- 
ships on local governments. This has been our experience in the urban renewal 
program in Madison where, for example, fixed figures must be met in order 
to exercise options to purchase properties in the redevelopment project under 
way in Madison. This rigidity has worked, and can work, unnecessary hard- 
ships, where some flexibility will serve an excellent purpose in stimulating 
earlier completion of the project at hand with no appreciable difference in the 
ultimate, as far as cost of the project is concerned. To phrase the observation 
in another way, the suggestion, I think, is in order that supervision on a Federal 
level should be such as to require protection of Federal interests in a general 
framework, but that the details of administration should be carried out on a 
local level, essentially. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Question 1 (a). What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestn- 
baum Commission), with particular reference to its effect on State legislatures? 

Answer. The Kestnbaum Commission report has had no effect, to my knowl- 
edge, on Wisconsin legislators. I wish to add, however, that I have not had the 
opportunity or the occasion to discuss this report personally with any Wis- 
consin legislator, so my observation is from a distance. 

Question 1 (b). What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestn- 
baum Commission), with particular reference to its effect on State Govern- 
ments? 

Answer. Same answer as in paragraph II, 1 (a). 

Question 1 (c). What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestn- 
baum Commission), with particular reference to its effect on local governments? 

Answer. The report serves as an excellent source of information fo; local 
governments and has stimulated, and will further stimulate, thinking of mu- 
nicipal officials with regard to the general problems and observations raised 
therein. In my opinion, it will be some time before any real effect, however, 
is felt among local officials. 

Question 2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 
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Answer. Generally speaking, I believe the Commission’s recommendations are 
well-advised, but I am concerned about whether or not they will receive the at- 
tention to which they are entitled insofar as action on a State level is concerned, 

Question 3. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestn- 
baum Commission? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and 
give your reasons for opposing them. 

Answer. I wish to raise a caution on the emphasis placed by the Kestnbaum 
Commission report in its emphasis on the necessity for maintaining a chain of 
command through the States for all Federal aid and grant programs. It does 
not seem to me to be necessary to channel all Federal grants through State goy- 
ernments; and, in fact, this can result in certain additional administrative ex- 
penses and unnecessary delays in insisting on this type relationship. We have 
been, in our opinion, relatively successful in administering matters where direct 
Federal grants are made to our city, except as priorly noted, and the exceptions 
priorly noted certainly are not basic to the programs themselves. 

Also, a certain amount of emphasis on the part of the Commission’s report 
stresses the importance of achieving the goal of governmental deventraliza- 
tion. This may have its advantages, but it by no means should be attempted, 
unless there is absolute assurance that existing programs will be carried out at 
least at their present levels. 


Ill. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


Question 1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature 
at your level of Government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid pro- 
grams) which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another 
level of Government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcommittee 
is particularly interested in problems involving nongrant cooperative programs 
and activities. ) 

Answer. There are several observations I would like to make with respect to 
this question, which are as follows: 

1. A major item of concern to our city is the amount of tax-exempt property 
within its boundaries. An estimated one-third of the property of the city of 
Madison is tax-exempt, including State and federally owned properties as well 
as properties of churches and charitable institutions. This clearly raises cer- 
tain problems to the taxpayers of Madison which cannot be ignored. It is un- 
derstandable why certain tax exemptions are provided for as they apply to 
municipalities, but equally the equities of the situation merit recognition by 
parent governments on a State and Federal level of these problems. 

In this respect, an illustration of the inaction of the Federal Government 
which should be corrected is the failure of Congress to pass a bill permitting 
municipalities to receive Federal payments in lieu of taxes on certain types of 
federally owned property, as was approved by the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee in the form of bill 8S. 4183. Its counterpart in the House of 
Representatives is H. R. 12167. A bill of this nature is equitable and should 
be adopted. The same observation applies on a State level. 

2. Increasingly, civil-defense authorities and personnel in Wisconsin are com- 
menting on the inadequacy of the civil-defense program, insofar as it pertains 
to lack of leadership and assumption of responsibility at a Federal level, if an 
effective civil-defense program is to be provided. 

3. Also increasingly, municipal relations in the metropolitan areas are becom- 
ing more complex and difficult. Leadership in this regard has not been fur- 
nished in our State by the State government on a comprehensive basis. There 
has been no action, to my knowledge, by the Federal Government which has 
affected, or is pointed in the direction of trying to correct, these circumstances. 
An examination of this problem area at a Federal level is certainly warranted, 
advisable, and in the best interests of the country as a whole. 

4. Two problems unique to Madison, as far as I know in Wisconsin, are raised 
by the location of Army and Air Force personnel at Truax Field in Madison. In 
making my observations on this subject matter, I wish to make clear that the 
relationship between personnel stationed at that field and the city administra- 
tion has been one of harmony and cooperation. We recognize the need for the 
function which they serve, and we appreciate their presence in our community. 
However, beyond the control of that personnel, and certainly within the scope 
of this committee’s examination, there are two points which I wish to call to 
your attention : 
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(a) A proposed housing development is under immediate consideration for 
construction which will provide about 430 housing units for Army and Air 
Force personnel and civilian employees of the Army and Air Force. This 
project is to be Government-financed under the Capehart Housing Act. An 
estimated 800 children will be added to the school population of the city of 
Madison. Our present school construction costs are approximately $1 million 
a year, and the amount of the property tax dollar of the city of Madison devoted 
to educational purposes is almost 50 percent. The impact of this school popu- 
lation on the city, as you can imagine, is considerable; and, to illustrate that 
statement, I wish to point out that adequate school construction alone, to pro- 
vide for these children will cost about $1 million. In addition, of course, there 
is the expense of furnishing teachers, maintenance personnel, ete. The Federal 
law permits a construction grant-in-aid for circumstances of this nature. We 
have considerable difficulty in working out the mechanics of this law and of 
ascertaining the certainty of obtaining this very much-needed assistance. We 
are more than willing to cooperate in facilitating promotion of this housing 
development on other matters which are requested of the city, such as water, 
sewer, and services for which we can apparently anticipate being reimbursed 
at. no additional expense to the city for serving this tax-exempt area, but 
equally we need aid on the school problem arising from this construction. 

(0) Truax Field, Madison’s municipal airport, has two main runways which 
are the north-south runway, the major runway of the two, and the northwest- 
southeast runway. This field is jointly used by the city and the United States 
Air Force. The approach to Truax Field from the south to the north-south run- 
way necessitates the approach of Air Force planes over the eastern sector of 
the city at low levels, which sector is heavily populated and developed. More 
than 2 years ago, the Air Force received a commitment from its Washington 
headquarters for the extension of the northwest-southeast runway which would 
permit the approach of these planes to Truax Field from either direction over 
sparsely settled and undeveloped lands. Last year, in recognition of this 
danger, approximately $6144 million to $7 million was appropriated for the 
extension of the northwest-southeast runway by Congress. Now, more accurate 
estimates show that the extension of the northwest-southeast runway will cost 
approximately 50 percent more than was estimated at the time this matter was 
presented to Congress for action on the requested appropriation; and the city 
is receiving no action from the Air Force, the Corps of Engineers, or any other 
branch of the Federal Government on the extension of the northwest-southeast 
runway. Our efforts to obtain any type of affirmative reply has been to no 
avail, and we have increasing concern about the continued heavy use of the 
north-south runway permitting this approach over Hast Madison by Air Force 
planes. 

Question 2: What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such 
intergovernmental problems? 

Answer. As to each of my observations raised in question IIT, 1: 

1. The adoption of the Federal bill permitting payments in lieu of taxes by 
the Federal Government to municipalities, as provided in bills S. 4183 and H. R. 
12167, is an equitable answer. The same answer applies on a State level. 

2. I feel that the Federal Government should assume more affirmative leader- 
ship to provide a better coordinated and efficient civil-defense program. 

3. An examination of these matters at a Federal level would be a benefit to the 
entire country. 

4. Both of these items are essentially administrative, but I believe that better 
coordination of the Federal departments involved is necessary, advisable, and 
should be insisted upon. 

IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


Question 1 (a). Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems 
which, in your opinion, will necessitate Government action but which your 
level of government will be unable to handle by itself? 

Answer. I believe that the problem of major metropolitan areas will in- 
creasingly become one of our more important problems in the country and these 
problems extend beyond State lines. Also, while it is not a new item, I believe 
it is emerging as one of the most important, and that is the general problem of 
Federal aid to education both to public school facilities in general and, one that 
is much overlooked but is of great importance, more extensive recognition of 
the value of vocational schools. 
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Question 1 (b). What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to bet- 
ter meet such problems? 

Answer. As to the metropolitan problems, as I indicated priorly, I Believe 
the Federal Government should initiate a study and program in this regard, 
As to the educational program, I can scarcely visualize any program other than 
a broad Federal aid-to-education program as being essential for the general 
welfare of our country. 


Question 1 (c). Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective 
substitute for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 

Answer. In my opinion, it wold be better that answers to these problems be 
sought on a Federal basis in lieu of interstate and regional type compacts. The 
latter, by their very nature, would tend to be bulky and unwieldy, as well as 
less efficient and effective. These problems are essentially national in scope 
and should be treated in that manner. 


V. GENERAL COMMENTS 


In closing, the only final comment that I would wish to make is that we are 
hearing a number of comments about State’s rights and the need for their 
preservation, as compared to criticism of increasing centralization of authority 
in the Federal Government. I am of the strong opinion that the State’s rights 
theorists or proponents are being essentially provincial in nature and failing 
to recognize the changing patterns of life in our Nation either in the fields of 
science, economy, or social respects. A major surrending by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to States of taxing powers or the leaving of initiative for Federal 
grant programs to the State level will retard the development of this country 
seriously. I by no means advocate the subjection of States to Federal control 
without regard for the value of the gradations of various levels of government, 
either on a State level or on a local level within the State, but problems which 
are national in nature cannot be answered effectively by States themselves nor 
should an effort be made to treat them on an interstate or regional compact 
basis in the alternative. 

The Federal Government must maintain this leadership in order to provide 
better for the general welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

Mayor Nestincen. Before I make any observations in reply to 
specific questions, I would like to point out I made two general obser- 
vations prefacing my replies. First of which is that local govern- 
ments in Wisconsin face some serious problems in operation which 
stem primarily from fiscal difficulties on a local level, which are not 
unique to Wisconsin, but certainly are present with us, being due to 
the limited bases on which we receive our powers, namely being 
granted to us by our parent, the State of Wisconsin. 

That has imposed certain hardships on us which are set forth more 
specifically in the statement, itself, and replies to specific questions. 

The other general observation I would like to make is more general 
in nature about government and society, and life, itself, and that is 
increasingly our way of life in both government, in science, in politics, 
and society, itself, is becoming increasingly complex, which makes it 
ever so much more difficult for communities of municipal nature to 
be independent of the need for assistance. 

Now more specifically also I think my answers illustrate that 
general observation. As to the first question, and the grant-in-aid 
program of the Federal Government, in general we are satisfied 
with the program. In fact, we feel quite positively that the Federal 
Government is carrying on programs which should be carried on for 
the benefit not only of our community, but of the Nation as a whole. 

As to what extent, if any, the programs have been developed on a 
Federal basis for failure of the State or local governments to act, 
I think almost all of the Federal programs have arisen for the reason 
of failure of action on a State or local level. 
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That is not necessarily in criticism but in observation of a fact. 
There are three probable reasons, in my opinion, for this. They are 
set forth on page 4 of my statement. 

With respect to barriers, as regards responsible State and local 

vernments, I think there are two in the main on a municipal level. 
One is the restrictions imposed upon municipalities in regard to 
financial matters, and this same restriction opine in part on a State 
level because of the constitutional restriction in effect of prohibiting 
the State going in debt. 

The second barrier we face and is faced on varying levels of govern- 
ment in varying degrees, but the more local it is the more difficult 

ressure groups become in the sense of being able to either stop good 
i islation or promote bad legislation. 

his is not to say they should not have their right to be heard and 
express themselves, but their effect is more at time than it should 
be in the interest of good government and the general public is not 
organized nor is it easy to organize the general public in opposition 
to specific pressure groups. 

As to arrangement on administrative responsibility, my answer may 
appear to be somewhat ambiguous. Generally speaking, as to admin- 
istrative responsibility, I favor the responsibility being placed at the 
Federal level as far as general policy and administrative framework is 
concerned, and then from that point I generally favor that the ad- 
ministration of the program and carrying out of the program be at 
the local level. 

In the main I am not enthused about an intervening government to 
carry out the program. More specific reasons are set forth later in 
the statement in that respect. 

As to that quetion—1 beg your pardon, question No. 4 relates to 
grant-in-aid programs and whether or not any of those programs 
should be terminated, in my opinion. 

No, and I go on in the question to point out that certain proposals 
have been made for relinquishment of the grant programs with re- 
linquishment also of certain tax fields. I do not feel the proposal as 
set forth by President Eisenhower is fair to municipalities or to State 
en in the sense that here are proposed tax fields in which the 

ederal Government would relinquish jurisdiction, and then turn over 
these grant programs to State and Seal administration. 

The answer indicates that the proposal touches on taxes which are 
relatively minor in importance, and they are diminishing in import- 
ance, and, of course, we would then have to establish administrative 
machinery to collect those taxes, which again diminishes more in a 
minor field of taxation and yielding a very low net yield under those 
circumstances, and then question No. 5 relates to discontinuance of 
Federal grants with a simultaneous discontinuance of an equal 
amount of Federal taxation. Would our State be willing to raise 
—_ revenues to continue the programs concerned at the present 
evel ? 

I feel there is no question that the Wisconsin State government 
would not be able, nor would it be willing to raise sufficient revenues 
to continue programs at their present level. 

The answer to that is set forth more specifically to illustrate, speci- 
fically, history in Wisconsin as to how the State government has recog- 
nized local problems. Just to touch on them briefly. We have what 
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is known. as the:school aid bill in Wisconsin, the net effect of which 
costs the city $20,000 per year as compared to no school bill aid at all, 

The program on the State level is for $5 million per biennium, asa 
clear appropriation from the State government, itself, and Madison’s 
school building program is $1 million per year, indicating the total 
inadequacy of the program, and yet figures show the soe figures 
of school population, an estimated doubling of school population in 
approximately a decade. 

funicipalities are financing these improvements from local taxes, 
and it is a totally unfair form of taxation we have to rely on as com- 
pared to the income tax law of Wisconsin, which is much more fair. 

We have the odd situation that our State law requires a certain dis- 
tribution of income tax in Wisconsin. The State does not follow the 
law, in that regard, to the detriment, again, of the local units of gov- 
ernment. 

There are other instances in Wisconsin of raids on local treasuries 
or rights of local units of government relating to taxation. They can 
be illustrated in many more ways. But I believe that this does indi- 
cate the likelihood that the attitude of the State, rather than being of a 
healthy nature, will be at the very best neutral and that would cer- 
ainly . an optimistic position in light of the State treatment in this 


eg cya 

f all Federal grants were discontinued with simultaneous discon- 
tinuance, is the next question, of an equal amount of taxation, would 
our State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce existing 
programs? 

In this regard, in view of my prior answer, there could be no ques- 
tion in my opinion it would substantially reduce existing programs, 

The question No. 6 generally relates to making Federal grants 
directly to local units of government, and if they are terminated, 
would the cities or localities, local units of government, be able to pick 
them up or finance them ? 

There is no question that they are not able to. I do not believe, 
in view of what I have already stated, cities would be given enlarged 
taxing powers to continue these activities. 

I think that our State would be likely to terminate some of these 
programs, and not assume financial responsibilities with respect te 
them. 

If an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued on 
such items as slum clearance and urban renewal in Wisconsin, or 
airport construction, again my answer is in the negative as to whether 
or not the State would pick up the programs. 

History has shown the unlikelihood of such, not only that when it 
comes to slum clearance, urban renewal, or the equivalent type pro- 
gram, Wisconsin laws are bent, unfortunately, in the opposite direc- 
tion, to the detriment of the community, the State, and the Nation as 
a whole. 

As a standard for a grant-in-aid program for continuance or dis- 
continuance, or enlarging upon, I set forth what I feel might be 
considered. In general, it relates to ability to finance, need, and the 
extent of the program in the governmental sense of the word. 

In question 8, recommendations for improving intergovernmental 
cooperation in light of the comments of the prior witness, I might 
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be somewhat not in the majority. I do feel a department of inter- 
urban affairs would be of benefit to the municipalities. The impact 
to date of the Kestnbaum Commission report, generally speaking, 1 
am not in a good position to answer as regards State legislators, or the 
executive branch of our State government, for lack of personal 
knowledge. 

From a distance, as I would observe it, it has had no—the Commis- 
sion report has had no effect on our State government. On a local 
level, as time progresses, I am confident that it will prove to be of 
considerable value in several respects, calling attention to the prob- 
lems existing, and data, and related information pertaining to this 
general field of problems will be of great value to municipal officials. 

It has had some effect to date in this regard. Iam not specifically 
opposed to the recommendations, specific recommendations of the 
Betnboum Commission report. I will say this, by way of apology in 
part: My answer is not fully adequate on page 14 in this regard. I 
indicate a couple of minor reservations with respect to the report. 

I would like to add a couple of others. I have been in the unfortu- 
nate position of having lost my assistant a week ago, who is fully 
briefed on some of this, and did not have an opportunity to obtain 
as much information as I would have liked, and I would like to 

ualify my answer on page 14 to indicate specific reluctance about the 

estnbaum Commission report as regards Federal aid to education, 
and as regards a tendency toward placing certain responsibility for 
urban renewal at the State leve) of government. 

On intergovernmental relations, other than grants-in-aid, has in- 
activity caused us difficulty? I would like to ask you gentlemen to 
consider adoption on the congressional level of either bill S. 4183, 
or H. R. 12167, relating to payments on a Federal level in lieu of 
taxes to local units of government as more than an equitable bill; on 
behalf of municipalities, and in particular in Madison, where one- 
third of our property is of a tax-exempt nature, primarily of a State 
and Federal—because of State and Federal ownership. I feel that 
civil defense must very definitely be returned as far as initiative 
and guidance is concerned, to the Federal level. 

I believe that the Federal Government should assume leadership in 
the field of municipal relationship and metropolitan governmental 
studies, and come up with a program in that respect. Two problems 
unique to Madison are set forth here which are of considerable im- 
portance to us. One, because of the concentration of students pro- 
posed, of children of Air Force and Army personnel who will have 
to attend local schools, in a considerable number, and we need the 
assistance of a Federal construction grant. We have had great diffi- 
culty in working out any type of a program in this regard with the 
Air Force officials at the Washington Sorel, or with the equivalent 
of our bureau of public instruction on a State level at a national level. 

This assistance is warranted under the definition of Public Law 
815, which establishes the requirement of an increase of more than 
5 percent on an average daily attendance basis on what is proposed 
to be added to Madison by virtue of the Federal housing construction 
program practically under way in the city. The property is just 
outside of the city, but the property is proposed to be annexed. We 
have an unfortunate situation in the joint use of Truax Field, our 
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municipal airport, in that we have the runway extending, the main 
runway extending to the north-south, and the approach from the 
south permitting the approach of jet 102—A interceptors, over heavily 
developed and populated eastern areas of the city. 

Two years ago the Washington level of the Air Force and the 
Corps of Engineers O. K.’d the extension of the northwest-southeast 
runway to avoid this serious danger to the city. An amount of $7 
million approximately was appropriated last summer in the con- 
gressional budget, and now more specific information indicates a de- 
ficiency in the appropriation of approximately 50 percent. 

Now nothing is being done about the deficiency, and the problem 
continues to exist and we have not been able to obtain any action in 
whatever unit of government is involved on a national level. These 
criticisms of the situation, as regards Army and Air Force personnel, 
at Truax Field by no means reflect on the working relationshi 
or the harmony existing between local authorities and Army and Air 
Force personnel at Truax Field. 

That has certainly been a harmonious situation between us and those 
gentlemen. 

Now, in conclusion, new problems, I set forth a couple. There are 
many more which could be touched on, but they are really not new. 
It is a case of which appears to be the most important. 

That summarizes very quickly my observations in reply to the ques- 
tionnaire. I hope that they are clear in content and constructive in 
nature, and beyond that, I would like to answer any questions you 
gentlemen may wish to raise. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you, Mr. Mayor, that is a splendid state- 
ment of the point of view you express. 

Do you feel there is a need for more participation by the States in 
these Federal grant-in-aid programs? 

Mayor Nestrncen. I think our State very definitely should partici- 
pate more. Specifically, in airport construction, and in urban-re- 
newal-type programs, to illustrate. 

Mr. Fountarn. In other words, you think the State government 
should become a more active partner by helping to finance and stimu- 
late these programs? 

Mayor NestINnGeNn. I do. 

Mr. Fountarn. I would like to say at this point I am very sorry I 
will have to leave. I must return to Washington, but the other mem- 
bers of the committee will be here. Congressman Reuss, a distin- 
guished member of our committee, will preside. I would apreciate it 
if you would express my regrets to the other witnesses who will appear 
today. 

I will join the committee in Kansas City on Monday morning at 10 
o'clock. So with that I turn the chair over to Mr. Reuss. 

Thank you very much for coming, Mayor. 

Mayor Nestincen. It has been a pleasure meeting you. Thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Let me compliment you, Mr. Nestingen, as a very dis- 
tinguished local official of Wisconsin, and thank you for the great help 
you are giving our subcommittee. 

I have a couple of questions to ask. However, first, Mr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Gotpperc. No questions. 
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Mr. Reuss. I notice, Mr. Mayor Nestingen, on page 9 of your 
ere statement, in the second paragraph, you talk about various 
imitations the State of Wisconsin has put upon municipalities. You 
mentioned specifically the barring of certain local forms of taxation. 
Doesn’t Wisconsin have a so-called home rule amendment to its 
constitution ? 

Mayor Nestincen. It does. That home rule amendment is in gen- 
eral, as I understand it—I am certainly no authority on constitutional 
law—forbids the adoption of specific legislation by the State which 
will single out local units, one or another local units of government. 
But in general, the grant of authority to local units of government 
is from the State, and they can restrict as well as enlarge the powers 
of the local units of government. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, then, the term “home rule” is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, is it not? It doesn’t, in fact, mean that Madison can govern 
its own destinies ? 

Mayor Nestincen. No. It is quite limited in nature. Actually, 
it is misleading in the overall use of that term. 

Mr. Reuss. Would you as mayor of the city of Madison feel more 
comfortable about your ability to solve your problems if you had a 
wider area in which you could move and in which your council could 
legislate ? 

fayor Nestincen. To my way of thinking, there is no question but 
what we could do several things which would be more fair than we 
are presently doing, or being forced to do. By way of illustration, 
the form of taxation is not a particularly palatable program to adopt. 
I would much prefer, however, by way of illustration to pursue the 
possibilities of the municipal income tax as to the continuing prospect 
of raising the property tax, for what I think to be the obvious meri- 
torious reasons on the principles of taxation. 

Mr. Reuss. On this subject of home rule, as you know I have been 
down in Washington vathas than in Wisconsin recently, but I am 
aware from reading the papers that Madison under your ae 
had proposed a municipal building which was designed by Fran 
Lloyd Wright, a Wisconsin architect, and if I am not mistaken the 
State legislature moved in there and forbade Madison to put up this 
building which the duly elected governing body of Madison had said 
should be put up. 

Can you comment on that ? 

Mayor Nestincen. We have what I feel to be an atrocious situa- 
tion in our city in that regard. It is a long story, but it can be 
summarized in this way: 

Under the Northwest ordinance, and the Wisconsin constitution, 
the State of Wisconsin controls the beds of navigable waters, to be 
held in trust for all cf the people as far as use is concerned. 

Pursuant to the power vested with the State under those two docu- 
ments, the State adopted two laws in 1927 and 1931 permitting the 
city of Madison certain rights on one of our lakes in the city, includ- 
ing the right to construct municipal buildings. Pursuant to the terms 
of that law, the city of Madison has expended considerable sums over 
a period of two decades on filling and developing parking and a 
eet —parenig areas and street ern ews which has now be- 
oo a State highway, the particular route over this grant of au- 
thority. 
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Also we have planned for the past 4 years to construct an audi- 
torium and civic center at this site, and have spent $45,000 on it as 
far as city money is concerned, and 3 to 4 years of planning for the 
particular project, and the State has now virtually repealed that law 
in that they have placed a 20-foot height restriction on the construc- 
tion of any building on this site, which precludes the construction of 
a civic center and auditorium at this site. It is a project which has 
been voted for and supported by the people in at least four municipal 
elections. It isa rebut of the world’s most renowned if not greatest 
architect, and it is certainly a direct infringement upon the rights of 
the people of the city of Madison, and in my opinion is no more than 
an indecent display of contempt for the majority of the people of our 
community. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you see anything inconsistent between the position 
taken by various State officials, including the Governor of Wisconsin, 
as to the necessity of States rights and at the same time the position 
taken in a case like yours which from what you say seems to ignore 
the rights of local government ? 

Mayor Nest1nceEn. I see nothing, absolutely nothing in the original 
grant of authority which would harm the State and which did grant 
the rights to the city. More positively than that, I think the par- 
ticular project proposed would have been one to enhance the position 
of the State as well as the city. 

Mr. Reuss. In this whole question of intergovernmental relations 
which our committee is exploring, there is much talk and some testi- 
mony on the part of State officials that the Federal Government is 
impinging upon the functions of State government. Would you 
agree with those who say that if State governments allowed munici- 
palities genuine home rule and genuinely to guide their own destiny in 
such matters, for example, as erecting a civic center, that there would 
be much less pressure by municipalities to get Federal help, Federal 
intervention ? 

Mayor Nestrncen. I don’t think there is any question about it. Of 
necessity, the cities are, in my opinion, turning to assistance from the 
Federal Government. We are limited in our grants of authority at 
a State level. This is true, particularly of the major cities. We are 
limited in authority at the State level of government. Our State 
legislature is controlled by or has the dominating influence in the 
Assembly and Senate, both, essentially rural, small town, and sub- 
urban-type legislators, who are not either aware of or interested in 
problems of major cities. 

With the limitation of rights that we face, on a State level, with this 
lack of interest in or understanding of problems at a municipal level 
on a major basis, there is only one place to which we can turn, and 
that is being done, and it must be done, unless there is a reversal of 
thinking at the State level, with more recognition of our problems, 
and a grant of greater authority to municipalities at a State level; 
equivalently those requests at a Federal level will be reduced, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Reuss. Then is it your testimony that when State officials com- 
plain of intervention by the Federal Government in what the State 
officials regard as their bailiwick, that very frequently Federal inter- 
vention has come about through their own failure to do their job, or 
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by their unwarranted interference with the conduct of government 
by the local government ? 

Mayor Nestincen. I feel that very definitely. 

Mr. Reuss. On this Frank Lloyd Wright matter, again, of which 

ou gave us a specific example of this sort of thing, did the Wisconsin 

Pipislature and the Governor in signing the bill come right out and 

say that they were forbidding Madison From building a Frank Lloyd 
right building, or was the law phrased in other terms? 

Mayor Nestincen. The law was phrased in other terms, but its 
effect was more than apparent—its specific effect was more than ap- 
parent. The original law had no restriction as to the height of struc- 
tures, for example. The proposed structure was elevated 60 feet above 
the water in this case. The law placed a restriction of 20 feet above 
the level of the water. 

The argument was basically throughout the committee hearings, 
in either house of the legislature, devoted to what the merits of the 
particular project were, or are, and also what the rights of the city 
in this case are, or were, and also what the rights of the State in this 
case might have been. 

The Governor, in signing the bill, raised a question about the 
State right in the sense of protecting a view of the lake. He specifi- 
cally contradicted the Supreme Court in saying that this law had 
never been intended that this type structure was to be built there. 

I think that sums it up. That the law was general in nature as to 
restriction, but specific in application. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you have an urban renewal program in the city of 
Madison at the present time? 

Mayor NestiNcen. Yes, we do. One is under way now in the sense 
of acquisition of properties, and another in the planning stage, which 
is of considerably more importance in size and area. 

Mr. Reuss. Are you satisfied with the character of Federal super- 
vision of the urban renewal program ? 

Mayor Nestincen. Generally, yes. 

I would like to suggest this, however: I hope that the contact in 
this program in particular remains at a Federal level direct to the 
city. If that continues, this observation I would like to make, and 
. set forth, but I would like to illustrate it specifically, as to what 

mean : 

I referred to certain rigidity of controls at a Federal level on the 
urban renewal program which we have encountered and which has 
caused us hardship, and equally I think can be dispensed with without 
danger of unwise expenditure of funds or commitment of funds above 
and beyond what might be anticipated. Where a fixed price is pegged 
on a given piece of property beyond which the city is not able to go 
in its offer, either in the sense of dollar amount or in the sense of 
after an inventory is taken of the property which is appraised, for 
example, fixtures with the property, it is then an inflexible situation, 
and the city in offering to purchase must absolutely comply with the 
authorized appraisal. We have found several circumstances where 
cupboards, or $100 or $200 would permit the acquisition of the prop- 
erty, remove the possibility of condemnation, or in a couple of in- 
stances, because the nature of the particular acquisition would be 
very influential in helping speed up the project and make it a more 
efficient program. I can realize why the Federal Government would 
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want to stand on a given set of figures for economy reasons. I think 
some flexibility will make up for the economy factor of establishi 

a rigid set of prices, as an illustration of the rigidity which I thi 
is true at this time. 

Mr. Reuss. I would like to ask you finally, Mayor Nestingen, the 
same general sort of question I asked Lieutenant Governor Hart 
earlier today : 

What is your idea of the proper function of State government in 
the second half of the 20th century? What are the things that you 
think a State government is able to do best and to specialize in in 
our Federal-State-local system of government ? 

Mayor NestinceEn. It is hard for me to answer that. In part, it 
is philosophy and in part conjecture which will give rise to the answer 
of myself in that regard. 

I would like to restate the American Municipal Association position 
on philosophy of government, which reiterates the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations’ position, which states as 
follows: To leave to private initiative all of the functions that citizens 
can perform privately, use the level of government closest to the com- 
munity for all public functions it can handle, utilize cooperative 
intergovernmental arrangements where appropriate to obtain econom- 
ical performance and proper approval. Reserve national action for 
residual participation, where State and local governments are not 
fully adequate. 

Now, the conjecture on my part is that our country is becoming, 
in whatever field you might want to name, whether it be in the field 
of science, or society in the social sense of the word, business, or 
whatever the general field might be, is becoming increasingly complex 
and greater. More and more that is giving rise to the question of 
the need for Federal regulation in one respect or another. 

I do not propose that the form of State government be done away 
with, nor do I propose that it be limited, except as is necessary. By 
virtue of this growth, whatever the field might be, and by virtue of 
the increasing complexity of our life, I do feel there is going to be 
a trend toward more centralization of authority. I do not feel any 
form of government is sacred in itself as long as it remains democratic 
in its nature, and that the Federal Government can be and will be, 
under our constitutional form of government, as democratic as any 
local unit of government can be, or the middle form of government 
might be. 

ut I feel we must recognize that we cannot try to handle so many 
of these problems which are becoming increasingly great on a State 
level for sheer inadequacy. 

Specifically, where can State retain control? It can be illustrated 
where they can and in my opinion should retain control. It 
can be illustrated in a number of respects. In the field of police 
jurisdiction, except as regards how the Federal law has intervened in 
that respect on interstate lines. In the field of highway matters. On 
many local developments, they (States) can be and should be more 
progressive. But I don’t think that we can recognize very serious] 
the States rights theory proposed by a number of individuals, 
think it is dangerous, if we do. It is dangerous for the effectiveness 
and efficiency of our government as a whole. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Naughton ? 
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Mr. Naveuron. I have 2 or 3 questions. 
Mayor Nestingen, do you fee] there is an adequate exchange of in- 
formation with regard to the present programs in which your city has 
a relationship with the Federal Government? Do you know enough 
about the Federal programs, is information easily available to you, 
and, on the other hand, do the Federal officials know enough about 
your problems ? 

Mayor Nestincen. I don’t think the Federal Government knows 
enough about our problems. Where the fault lies in this second state- 
ment is I think a matter of opinion. I think it lies with us, and on the 
Federal level. I don’t think we know enough of the way in which 
to obtain Federal aid, or enough about programs. 

Now, part of the fault lies with us, In my opinion. A lack of 
initiative of some of our own people, and I am not excluding myself 
from that consideration. Part of that fault lies with our local offices 
in not having enough personnel. The initiative might be there, 
but the personnel isn’t. Quite firmly I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has not been as aware of local problems as might be the case. 

Mr. Naueuton. Would you have any suggestion as to steps that 
might be taken to insure a more adequate exchange of information ? 
Mayor Nestincen. I think quite affirmatively a anatinaan relatin 
to urban or local affairs, or whatever the designation might be, would 

be of benefit. 

Mr. Naueuton. I am sure if such a department is established it is 
not going to be done within the next year or so. In the interim, do 
you think there would be value in setting up annually or perhaps more 
often conferences between the regional administrators of the Federal 
Government and the local officials who are concerned with the pro- 
grams which they carry out ? 

Mayor Nestincen. Well, that probably is done now in the way of 
your American Municipal Association conference held annually, at 
which Federal people appear. The United States Conference of 
Mayors, at which Federal people appear. There are other confer- 
ences at which Federal officials appear. I suppose it is a matter of 
degree, as much as anything. You people at the Federal level have 
a certain number of problems equally, and how much one can go into 
the dissemination of information and coordination is a question on 
which probably only subjective answers can be given. 

I would hope that there could be a more extensive program. Be- 
yond that I am not able to say as to the degree. 

Mr. Naveuron. Naturally, more conferences quite often involve 
more time than local officials can spare from the pressing needs at 
home. Is there available to you at the present time, in one book or 
several, a catalog of the various types of Federal services that are 
carried out telling you who to contact to get more information, and if 
not, would such a book be helpful to you? 

Mayor Nestincen. I think it would be of great benefit. To my 
knowledge, it does not exist. 

Mr. Naveuton. One other question, Mayor: Do en feel that you 
are handicapped at. all by the unwillingness or inability of regional 
officials of Federal agencies to make nonpolicy decisions at the re- 
gional level, rather than having to send them to Washington ? 

Mayor Nestincen. I would think that authority should be 
delegated. 
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Mr. Naveuton. You think there should be more authority at the 
regional level ? 


ayor Nestincen. At least more than at present, yes, I certainly 


do. I illustrate it again by our problem on urban renewal I referred 
to. 


Mr. Naueuton. We would appreciate it when you return to Madi- 
son if you could send us any examples of specific types of decisions 
that are now being sent to Washington, as illustrations we might take 
up with the Federal agencies when we have them before the sub- 
committee next year. 


Mayor Nestincen. I will certainly do that. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much, Mayor Nestingen. We appre- 
eiate the help and guidance you have given our subcommittee. 

Mayor Nestincen. I appreciate being here. 


CrTy OF MADISON, INTERDEPARTMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NOVEMBER 4, 1957. 
To: Mayor Ivan A. Nestingen, 


From: Walter K. Johnson, planning director, 
Subject: Clearance of urban renewal policy questions at region levels. 

The following items relating to the urban renewal program have had to be 
cleared through Washington: 

(1) Approval of workable program. 

(2) Approval of renewal planning contracts. 

(3) Approval of loan and grant contracts, 

(4) Legal questions relating to financing of urban renewal projects. 
(5) Applications for section 314 demonstration grants. 

From our observation it would appear that approval of the workable pro- 
gram, of loan and grant contracts, and of renewal planning contracts is pro- 
vided at the Washington office level. The requirement that they be approved 
in Washington may be justified on the basis of maintaining some overall control 
of the program at the Washington level, but our experience would show that 
the approvals at the Washington level are time consuming and result in con- 
siderable delays in the projects. Anything that could be done to minimize the 
substantive review of these projects at the Washington level should expedite the 
program considerably. 

Legal questions relating to financing, which we have had referred to the 
Washington office, are in the nature of policy questions wherein a Washington 
level decision needed to be made in order to insure uniformity in treatment of a 
question across the country. 

The section 314 program is a comparatively new one and administering it from 
the Washington level may be justified on the strength of the argument that 
they are working out techniques for its administration. It did, however, take 
4 months for us to get a reply from Washington regarding the proposal we 
made for a section 314 demonstration project here. We learned today from 
Washington that they are rejecting our proposal. We would have felt consider- 
ably better about this if we had an opportunity to sit down and discuss our 
proposal with someone at the regional level. 

WALTER K. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Reuss. We will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock at which 
time we will hear Mayor Tucker of St. Louis, Mayor West, of Nash- 
ville, and Mayor Taft, of Cincinnati. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Revss. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Chairman, Mr. Fountain, has been called back to Washington 
this afternoon, and has asked me to preside in his absence. We look 
forward shortly to having with us this afternoon the Honorable Wil- 
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liam Dawson, of Chicago, who is chairman of the parent House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations has arran 
the present regional hearings in order to give intensive consideration 
to the views of State and local officials on at least two important 

roblems of intergovernmental relations: One, whether the existing 
Sivision of responsibility between the national and other levels of 
government is proper and satisfactory, and, second, whether and by 
what means intergovernmental cooperation can be improved in the 
grant-in-aid programs, and their operation made more efficient and 
economical. 

We are honored to have with us this afternoon as our first witness 
Mayor Ben West, of Nashville, Tenn. 

ill you step up, Mayor West. Will you have a seat and be at 
ease. 

You have submitted, Mayor West, a statement in response to our 
request for your testimony. We have copies of that, and with your 
permission we will receive that statement into the record at this time, 
and then we would like very much to have you proceed in your own 
way, either to read or summarize the statement, or to touch on the 
high spots or any way you prefer. 

(Statement of Hon. Ben West, mayor, Nashville, Tenn., is as fol- 
lows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. BEN WEST, MAyorR, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, | know of no time in the 
history of this Nation that a discussion of the problems of intergovernmental 
relations has assumed the importance that it does at this time. The problems 
posed by onrushing urbanization and tremendous physical growth of our metro- 
politan areas have no easy solution. The nature of these problems is such that 
every level of government is necessarily involved and the full resources of each 
must be brought to bear on a cooperative basis if we in government are ever 
going to reduce them to manageable proportions, much less solve them com- 
pletely. 

Because these are problems which I believe defy localization and which can- 
not be relegated to any one level of government for solution, I appreciate the 
opportunity you have afforded me here today to be heard. 

The local viewpoint, which I feel I represent both as a mayor and as the 
president of the American Municipal Association, is unfortunately not always 
welcomed as being pertinent when questions of intergovernmental relations are 
discussed. 

FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


I, for one, am convinced that the role the Federal Government has assumed in 
the formulation of its existing grant-in-aid programs is a proper and legitimate 
one. Certainly these programs for the most part were commenced by the Fed- 
eral Government when the States would not or could not assume the responsibil- 
ity. I would even suggest that in some areas the Federal Government has not 
gone far enough, and I would suggest here as specific examples, the civil defense 
program which I believe is primarily a responsibility of the Federal Government 
both financially and otherwise and the need for Federal initiatiton of a payment- 
in-lieu-of-tax program which will at least remedy in part the financial problems 
posed to local communities by the existence of large-scale Federal installations. 

On the other hand, I am not, however, entirely satisfied with the menner in 
which some of the existing programs are administered by the Federal (}:vern- 
ment. On occasion, I have observed that Federal administrative agencies have 
a tendency to distort congressional intent by administrative fiat and to ignore 
local prerogatives. They have even been known to become overly rigid and un- 
imaginative in administering their particular programs. I do not consider, how- 
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ever, this as an intolerable or unsolvable situation, and I do not judge it as so 
overriding as to warrant the Federal Government abandoning the grant-in-aid 
programs now on the books. 


THE CITIES AND TOWNS CANNOT DO THE JOB ALONE 


I do not believe that the initiation of existing Federal grant-in-aid programs 
ean be attributed to any abdication of responsibilities on the part of local govern- 
ments in these areas. It is my impression, with few exceptions, that local goy- 
ernments have acted in these areas to the extent of their fiscal and admin- 
istrative capabilities and I further believe that many local governments are 
prevented from acting in a more effective manner as the result of limitations 
imposed on them by their respective States. 

In addition, the size and nature of the problem posed by urban obsolescence 
in the face of unprecedented urban growth, plus rapid technological advances, 
especially in the field of transportation, has been well beyond the capacity of 
local governments to solve alone. 

For the local governments, the preemption of sources of revenues by the State 
and Federal Governments have left them to a large extent incapable of anything 
but very limited action even where their very futures depend upon remedial 
activity of some sort. 

THE INFIRMITIES OF THE STATES 


Although for the States the problem of finances is somewhat different, they 
also have been plagued by a chronic inability to locate adequate sources of 
revenue. The growth of some Federal programs in fields considered by some to 
be traditionally and exclusively State responsibilities has, in my opinion, un- 
questionably been due to the unwillingness or inability of the States to recognize 
and concern themselves with the problems of the cities and towns. 

The failure of the States to function within many of these areas has been due, 
among other things, to antiquated State constitutions with built-in fiscal limita- 
tions which prevent the State government from extending the sort of assistance 
needed to meet problems of local growth and development. The inability and un- 
willingness of State legislators to recognize the problems their own constitutions 
impose and their general reluctance to modernize these constitutions have in 
large measure contributed to the general failure of the States to act responsibly 
especially in those areas where urban problems predominate. 

Unresponsiveness to these problems can also be attributed in significant 
measure to the failure of the States to reapportion. In Tennessee, the city 
inhabitant is being systematically disenfranchised. His vote is being taken 
away from him and given to the cattle in the cow pastures in our rural areas. 
Startling as it may sound, that statement is nevertheless true. Pigs in some of 
our rural counties have more direct representation in the General Assembly of 
the State of Tennessee than human beings in the cities. For the urban Tennes- 
seans, and they constitute the great majority in the State, the chances are 
extremely good that the near futire will bring an even greater disproportion of 
representation. In Tennessee, 24 percent of the population controls the State 
legislature. Further, I think it is pretty generally accepted that there are few 
State governors who can act as true executive leaders in administering the affairs 
in their respective States. Executive authority at the State level is so diffused 
that even where our responsible governors want to act in the best interests of 
their constituents they are unable to do so because of the inadequacies of the State 
governmental structure. Probably the principal barrier to effective and respon- 
sive State government is the general disinterest of the citizen in the affairs of 
his State government. If the average citizen could ever be made more aware of 
his State government and sufficiently aroused, he might feel compelled to vote 
for the sort of legislator who will want to work toward a revision and a modern- 
ization of his State government. 

I think there is one other basic problem insofar as the States are concerned 
that may never be adequately solved. The State is one step removed from the 
people. Unlike the local elected officials, the State legislators and other State 
elected officials have relatively little direct responsibility for operational pro- 
grams which affect directly their constituents. They are, unfortunately, to a 
large extent out of sight and out of mind. State offices, with the possible excep- 
tion of the governor, excite little or no interest on the part of the voter, and I 
believe this is especially true on the part of the urban voter. Legislators for the 
most part meet only every other year, and their activities hardly ever engender 
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the interest of the State’s populace. On the other hand, Federal elections are 
much more exciting, and news concerning the activities of the Congress in Wash- 
ington is a regular and constant diet. National issues are discussed and well 
publicized by the press and the voter is much more inclined to remember the 
name of his Federal Congressman and what he stands for than he is the name of 
= State senator or representative, much less where he may stand on a particular 
ssue. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


I think, in some instances, there is merit to the sharing of administrative 
responsibilities between several levels of government for certain types of pro- 
grams. I do feel, however, that conditions vary from program to program and 
that the administration of each should be judged on the basis of how that pro- 
gram can be made most effective. The decision should not be made, for ex- 
ample, in every case to share our responsibility with the State simply because 
the idea fits into someone’s preconceived notion that the State, as such, ought 
to be involved. 

In the case of the urban renewal program, for example, I see no need of revis- 
ing the existing administrative arrangement so that the State also shares re- 
sponsibility for the program except in fiscal participation where possible. The 
intrusion of the State in the administrative lines between the local and Federal 
Government could serve no useful purpose, and in fact, in my opinion, it would 
probably prove a great deterrent to the program’s progress. The staffing of 
such State agencies would prove costly and would divert already extremely 
searce technical personnel out of local governments where they are needed for 
operational programs. 

The States do, in fact, exercise general control of the urban renewal program 
through required enabling legislation. 

It is possible that realinement of responsibility should be carried out for 
some of the aid programs. Certainly the responsibilities of each level of gov- 
ernment participating should be clarified. As I have noted before, the admin- 
istration of some programs by the Federal Government has left, at least from 
the local standpoint, something to be desired. Not enough deference has been 
paid to the rights and prerogatives of local governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment has frequently shown itself most reluctant to take into consideration the 
variations in the governmental structure and administration of the localities to 
which it is extending financial assistance. On this score, I believe that one of 
the greatest services that could be rendered to government as a whole in this 
country would be a long-term program of interchange of technical and admin- 
istrative personnel between the various levels of government. Such an inter- 
change program I believe would promote greater understanding of the opera- 
tional problems posed at each level and would have the practical effect of devel- 
oping more effectual relationships between the administrators operating at the 
local, State, and Federal levels. 


NO EXISTING AID PROGRAMS SHOULD BE TERMINATED 


At this point, I know of no existing Federal grant programs of interest and 
value to the Nation’s cities which I feel should be exclusively a State or local 
responsibility. The slum-clearance program, the water pollution control pro- 
gram, the airports program, as specific examples, involve national problems, and 
as such concern for their ultimate solution is properly a Federal responsibility. 
Federal financial resources must be offered in an effort to assist local gov- 
ernments to meet the problems involved. There is, however, I believe, a limit 
to the responsibility the Federal Government has in these areas. While Federal 
activities, by and large, should be confined to the provision of technical and 
financial assistance, every effort should be made to insure a level of program 
activity which will mean progress toward the eventual solution of the problem. 
Beyond that it is up to the good judgment and the adequacy of the local gov- 
ernments involved to recognize the immediacy and seriousness of the situation 
and to take appropriate action with the full utilization of the skills and finan- 
cial resources made available by the Federal Government. No aid program is 
mandatory—and no local official worth his salt will lose his soul to the Federal 
Government for using money being returned to the locality for a useful purpose. 
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FEDERAL TAX RELINQUISHMENT PROVIDES NO SOLUTION 


The State of Tennessee is already extremely hard pressed in mustering ade- 
quate revenues to sustain the going programs for which it is responsible. It 
is doubtful that the State would see fit to impose taxes in fields vacated by the 
Federal Government or that the tax resources made available by such a Federal 
relinquishment would provide the base necessary to sustain the programs aban- 
doned. Further, in view of the pressing needs in other fields for which the 
State has assumed substantial responsibility, it seems likely that in the event 
tax areas abandoned by the Federal Government proved remunerative to the 
State the revenues would probably go to buttress these existing State programs, 
particularly schools, highways and mental health. 

The municipalities in the State of Tennessee would not be able to finance for 
example, the urban renewal program from local revenue sources now available 
to them. The tax resources are just not there. Questions as to the willingness 
of localities to assume the full burden of these programs is not pertinent as long 
as adequate tax resources do not exist for these localities. 

It is not likely that the cities in the State of Tennessee would be given en- 
larged taxing powers to continue a program such as urban renewal if the Federal 
program were terminated. 

The State of Tennessee, like most other States, does not now assume any finan- 
cial responsibility for urban renewal, and it is unlikely that they would do so. 


DETERMINING THE NEED FOR FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


The determination by the Congress as to the appropriateness of undertaking 
new grant-in-aid programs ought to be based on the following criteria: 

(1) Will the program to be initiated serve the public welfare? 

(2) Will it promote the more effective utilization of the Nation’s social and 
economic resources? 

(3) Is remedial action beyond the ability of the States and local governments 
to adequately handle? 

(4) Will continuing neglect of the problem do irreparable harm to the Na- 
tion’s communities and the Nation as a whole? 

Congress ought to judge whether to continue grant-in-aid programs on the 
same basis—and certainly ought to take into account the degree to which they 
have achieved success in terms of the goals set forth when the program was 
initiated. 

Decisions to terminate existing grant programs ought to be based on facts and 
not wishful thinking, unwarranted assumptions or a single-minded arbitrary 
drive to cut taxes. No necessary Federal-aid programs ought to be abandoned 
unless and until the other levels of government are completely able and willing 
to assume the responsibilities for them and to demonstrate that they intend to 
see them through. We are a rich, powerful, and capable Nation—but if we fail 
to look after our future and nurture our great domestic resources we will move 
rapidly toward an ignoble and unnecessary demise. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


To the best of my knowledge, the impact of the Kestnbaum Commission’s rec- 
ommendations on the State legislatures, the executive branches of State gov- 
ernments and the local governments has been, for all practical purposes, non- 
existent. 

The report itself provided all of us with a very intelligent and revealing 
analysis of our governmental structures and institutions, and as such I feel it 
constituted an excellent and real beginning for our efforts to achieve more effec- 
tive and responsible government. 

In spite of the fact that the work of the Commission has engendered so little 
action, studies of the sort it conducted are to my mind a worthwhile endeavor. 
We should periodically examine ourselves, appraise our past performance and 
attempt to determine in what direction we are headed. In this connection, I 
believe that analysis of specific governmental problems resulted in a consider- 
able revision of views on the part of its members, many of whom believed at the 
outset that a clear line can be arbitrarily drawn between the responsibiliites of 
the Federal Government, the States and their respective local governments and 
that government is, in the last analysis, a relatively simple business. The work 


of the Commission was in effect an educational process—and as such had con- 
siderable value. 
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I have no quarrel with the guiding philosophy of government as exemplified by 
the Kestnbaum Commission in its report, although I am inclined to agree with 
the dissent that there was considerably too much emphasis placed on the 
jeopardy the Nation was exposing itself to in permitting the expansion of Fed- 
eral activities in certain areas. I have enough faith in our democratic processes 
to discount such fears as unwarranted and unfounded. 

With reference to the specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commission, 
I know of none that I feel compelled to oppose with the exception of the com- 
ments I have already made concerning the suggestion that technical and finan- 
cial assistance for urban renewal be administered on a State basis. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


I am of the opinion that the single most important problem area in inter- 
governmental relations is the lack of a means or method whereby the cities, the 
States and the Federal Government could hammer out governmental policy 
which would consider the best interests of all of us. I believe that one of the 
most fundamental and most formidable obstacles to the improvement of gov- 
ernment administrative practices is the lack of appreciation on the part of one 
level of government of the problems of the other levels. As governmental entities 
we have too often been isolated from one another. 

No level of government operates in a vacuum and no activity that any level 
of government is now undertaking is completely devoid of effect on other 
levels of government. With few exceptions, all governmental functions couid 
be better coordinated and made more effective by closer cooperation between 
local, State, and Federal governments. The tremendous mobility of America’s 
population certainly demonstrates that no one State or community is immune 
from the debilities of other State and local governments. In terms of time, not 
one of us is further than 8 hours away from the other. Urbanization has made 
millions of residents in the great metropolitan complexes neighbors although they 
in fact live in different cities, counties, or States. 

I think that by and large the technicians can generally agree on the sort of 
standards that ought to be established in health, education, highway, commu- 
nity development, water resources, and all the others. It should then be largely 
up to the governmental entities to initiate the programs with full interlevel coop- 
eration in order to achieve the standards both for the communities and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

We must face our problems squarely and realistically. We must define them 
as problems, decide on fundamental responsibilities on the basis of which level of 
government is best equipped and financially able to undertake which phase of 
the solution. We need to see to it that, along with responsibilities, go the au- 
thority and the wherewithall to solve the problems assigned any specific level of 
government. Once we have cleared the air at least partially of these internecine 
differences, I believe we can then get some semblance of concerted and coopera- 
tive action and make a good attempt at moving in on the problems that face us. 

There is no pat answer to accomplishing what I have outlined above. I 
helieve that the Federal Government must take the initiative—but not by 
the creation of another study group or ad hoe advisory commission. Some per- 
manent organization which will make the promotion of better intergovernmental 
relations its exclusive concern and goal must be established. 

Now I would like to conclude my statement by noting my personal reaction to 
the creation of the so-called Federal-State task force and its recent recom- 
mendations, which resulted, incidentally, from a meeting right here in Chicago. 
The makeup of the membership of the task force itself was a great disappoint- 
ment to me as no local government officials were invited to attend and partici- 
pate. My disappointment was made even more acute in view of the fact that the 
group considered at length Federal programs considered of great importance to 
local governments. As for the recommendations—they come as no surprise—and 
most of the Nation’s cities will, I am sure, feel obliged to disagree. 

But the point I really feel compelled to make is simply that this is a truly la- 
mentable way for both the governor’s conference and the executive branch 
to go about effecting better intergovernmental relations. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BEN WEST, MAYOR, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mayor West. Mr. Chairman, for the sake of brevity, I will not read 
the entire statement, but there are some portions of it that I feel like 
I should call to your attention. 

At the outset, let me state that we are very grateful to the commit- 
tee for the opportunity afforded local officials to appear and have our 
views heard. As you no doubt know, there is a Presidential task 
force at the moment looking into the same matter, and the committee 
of governors; as president of the American Municipal Association, 
representing 12, 532 municipalities, we were hopeful to join that dis- 
tinguished group with some local officials, since one of the major 
items of consideration was how the cities and municipalities were 
to fare in the whole intergovernmental relation picture. But for their 
own reasons they felt like they better restrict the considerations at 
this time, so we are very grateful to this committee for hearing us. 

Our Nation has become a nation on wheels, and my citizen today 
is Mayor Daley’s citizen tomorrow. We have a tremendous amount 
of mobility in this country, and for that reason, together with air 
transportation, the tendency to look at all of these problems from the 
national level is more and more coming to the fore. 

In addition to my statement, I would like to call to the committee’s 
attention some of the difficulties that mayors have. I have been mayor 
of Nashville for 6 years. I was vice mayor for 4 years before that, 
mayor 4 years, and reelected for a 4-year term. 

The Federal Government’s great interest at this time, the admin- 
istration’s great interest at this time, is welcome by us in this field 
because we have so long knocked on the doors of the legislatures of 
this Nation and been turned away that today the cities of this country 
get more consideration from the Congress of the United States than 
we do from our State legislatures. 

Mr. Reuss. Why do you think that is so, Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor West. We believe, and we think the figures will show, that 
every legislature of every one of the 48 States is rural dominated and 
rural controlled, and to get those gentlemen who are serving in those 
legislatures to appreciate the problems of the municipalities of their 
States is almost impossible. 

For instance, a great many of the States, mine among them, haven’t 
been reapportioned in years. Mine hasn’t been for over half a cen- 
tury. So that today—and I am not saying this just because it is 
mine, but because it is typical—I talked to mayors from one end of 
the country to the other. I have been on a speaking tour. I am 
leaving here going to Seattle and Portland to speak to the State 
mayors groups when they have their State league meetings. 

In my own State, for instance, I can show you one county where 
the pigs have more representation in the State legislature than the 
people do in my city by actual count, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture figures. I use that to attempt to jar people into giving some atten- 

tion to these people who live in the municipal areas. 

We are unrepresented, and unheard, for the most part, and most 
of these Federal matters—excuse me, were you going to say some- 
thing ? 
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Mr. Reuss. We in Wisconsin had a somewhat similar problem, as 
you said all the 48 States do. There the suggestion used to be made in 
the cities at least which were greatly un eee in the State 
legislature that the so-called areacrat group which believed in repre- 
sentation other than on the basis of 1 voter, 1 vote, were willing to 
apportion the State on the basis of butterfat, or lily pads. In fact, 
some poet went so far as to say if they had their way, namely, the 
areacrat group, and we see it coming, they base the vote on outdoor 
plumbing, and every farmer with a 3 holer could cast 3 votes for 
Governer Kohler. That was before the last reapportionment. 

Mayor West. I know the mayor of Milwaukee mighty well, and 
favorably 

Mr. Revss. Mayor Seidler testified before our committee in Wash- 
ington. 

Mayor West. The basic reason that the Federal Government, in my 
opinion, has entered all of these fields that it is now suggested that 
the State governments enter, is the failure of the State governments 
to enter those fields when the obligation arose to do so. 

Iam from the South. We speak lots down there about States rights. 
I have been trying to get all of the governors to talk about States obli- 
gations as well as their rights. Also the State legislatures seem to 
realize rather cruelly in some respects that municipalities are their 
children or creatures, and they surround the municipalities with all 
sorts and kinds of hindrances and blocks in their charters as to what 
each municipality can and cannot do. We in Tennessee have just 
finished a long and hard fight over many years to get some degree of 
home rule. 

Well, the States, as I said, have not responded to these many areas 
where municipalities have needs, and therefore there has arisen in 
recent years a more direct relationship between the municipalities of 
the country and the Federal Government. 

Of course, you on the committee recognize we have all kinds, shapes, 
forms, and sizes of relationships. We have a great many different 
kinds of formulas and grants-in-aid and technical assistance, and 
every other sort of thing. 

Now, let me illustrate the point to the committee by a recent occur- 
rence. There is in existence a very fine organization known as the 
American Association of State Highway Officials. They have ap- 
pointed a special committee to work with a special committee of the 
American Municipal Association. Because of the vast implications of 
the new highway program we felt that we should work together. 

The Federal Highway Act has long required State highway depart- 
ments to have a secondary roads unit or division. We requested this 
joint group to sponsor such a unit or division in the various highway 
departments for the municipalities, an urban or municipal division 
comparable to the secondary roads division, because these new high- 
ways, this new interstate system, is going to rip some of these cities up 
and down and apart, particularly mine. We got nowhere with it. 
It wasn’t that the highway commissioners were not interested, we 
think they were interested. It was the fact that by and large they 
recognized they were answerable to their rural legislature, and this 
thing was so new to them, we perhaps will get it after several years, 
after we suggest it again and again, and finally the idea is accepted, but 
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it seems to me that that illustrates—that is just a recent occurrence 
which illustrates the difficulties the cities find themselves in. 

I am sure the committee has before it—if it hasn’t, I want to put 
before it—some of the population figures, some of the best estimates 
showing that by 1975 we will have 60 million more people in this 
country, and that 97 percent of those 60 million people are going to be 
in the cities, in the urban areas—97 percent of the increase in popula- 
tion that is coming to this country—we now have about 170 million, a 
little more than that, I believe I saw in the morning paper 171 million. 

Now, these municipalities are going to be faced with terrific prob- 
lems of financing the schools, for instance. Just take the schools, 
600,000 more schoolrooms are going to be needed by 1975, and by and 
large the local governments are going to have to build these schools. 
They are going to have to have 600,000 more teachers, another teacher 
for each room, and then, of course, housing, which carries with it the 
sewers and water service, and all the municipal services. We don’t 
know just exactly where we are going to get all this money, and how 
we are going to fit into the picture, and more and more the munici- 
palities are finding themselves in the position—and I would like to 
refer at this time to an article last week in Business Week, on the city 
of Louisville, a very fine city, and it finds itself in all sorts of difficul- 
ties. It has a new General Electric plant there. They made provi- 
sion for 16,000 jobs. Now, they have started laying them off in large 
numbers. 

The tax aggregate situation, the plants are now outside of the mu- 
nicipalities, by and large, because of space requirements, and yet they 
must have city services, and the people who move into the areas 
around the plants must have city services. So we find ourselves today 
in a very difficult situation, as far as the governmental interrelation- 
ship is concerned. 

We, sir, are the low man on the totem pole after the Federal 
Government gets its money, and I would like to talk about that just 
a little bit, and refer to the proposals that have been made by the 
distinguished President of the United States, some of his Cabinet, 
and administrators, that the Federal Government is willing to give 
up some of its sources of income so that the States can assume some 
of these functions. Just recently Governor Pyle, who is the execu- 
tive assistant in charge of local governmental problems, came to Nash- 
ville to see me about this matter, and I suggested to him there was a 
feeling among some of the local officials that these taxes or sources of 
income, they are talking about poolroom taxes, billiard taxes, and I 
called them cats-and-dogs taxes, that are hard to collect, and the cer- 
tainty or constancy of the income is very unstable. 

I said to them that my figures showed that better than 76 percent 
of the Federal Government’s entire income was from income taxes, 
and that when the administration would suggest that they were goin 
to give up some of the income taxes then I would believe, and lots o 
municipal officials from one end of. the country to the other, would 
believe that they really meant to get down to brass tacks in this 
matter. It may be that it will take a period of transition, and it may 
be that they can work something out, but that indicated to him, and 
I say to you and to the Congress through my testimony here, my 
worry about some of these matters that we have before us. 
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Now, if there is any particular program that the committee would 
like to ask a question about, we have found in the municipal level 
that our relationship with the Federal Government has been much 
better than it has been with the States, by and large. 

And, then, too, it was an unusual twist about the highway pro- 
gram that took place. We at the local level never did quite under- 
stand how it got into the shape that it did. It seems that the sug- 
gestion was made to the governors that all of the taxes relating to 
highway use should be repealed and the Federal Government should 

t out of the highway business, and the United States Bureau of 

ublic Roads be abolished, and that the Federal Government permit 
the States to levy particularly at that time the 1-cent Federal gas 
tax. Asa matter of fact, I believe the governors’ conference adopted 
a resolution to that effect, and urged the Congress—I am sure they 
did—to do just that. 

Well, that was real decentralization, it looked like to me, until the 
President of the United States appointed a committee headed by 
Gen. Lucius Clay, and they looked into the matter, and they deter- 
mined that the Federal Government shouldn’t get out of it, but that 
they should get more into it than they had been theretofore. 

And so additional taxes were levied, and in my opinion quite prop- 
erly so by the Congress of the United States to finance the greatest 
roadbuilding program that this country has ever seen. We need a 
system of defense highways, and we need this Interstate System, so- 
called, and really, sir, it is an intercity perhaps more than an Inter- 
state System. It will be a great boon to the travelers of this country. 
So additional taxes were levied. 

The governors at that time, we didn’t hear from them about the 
matter any further. If they testified I was unaware of it, and I prac- 
tically lived in Washington during the consideration of the highway 
legislation. So we wondered just what is behind the feeling of the 

overnors about this, do they want more or less, or do they want the 

ederal Government to collect the taxes and just divide up with them 
and then they spend it? 

You know that is the finest business in the world. That is perhaps 
maybe one reason why we like to come to Washington. We give you 
fellows the devil for levying the taxes, but we get the credit for spend- 
ing the money—facetiously, of course. I take responsibility for any 
tax I advocate or any program I advocate; I take responsibility for 
the unpleasantness as well as the pleasantness. 

But these intergovernmental relations are becoming more and more 
complex and more and more difficult. There needs to be some real 
solid, clear thinking. We at the local level would like to contribute 
anything we can to hielo. 

e highway program, the airports program, I don’t see how the 
Federal Government can get out of the airports program. It is so 
linked with the national defense. I don’t see how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can get out of the urban renewal program. It was my pleas- 
ure to call on the President, together with other distinguished mayors 
over the country, and I told him, sir, what I told you, about the 48 
legislatures, the 48 States being rural dominated and rural controlled, 
and he brought up at the time the matter of the States assuming part 
of the responsibility. We told him we certainly would like for the 
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States to do so, but that they had not, and in our opinion they would 
not, really participate in this vital program. 

A group of mayors made a trip to Europe this summer, and we 
asked to be carried to the worst sections of each city that we visited— 
London, Paris, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Rome, Madrid, 
Berlin, Hamburg—and we found the greatest construction going on 
over there in Europe, much greater than in this country, to our sight 
in housing, and at no place did we find slums over there equal to the 
slums of my city and 100 other American cities. 

Iso informed the Federal officials of what we found. 

Now, to say that we are going to build dams and rebuild other 
countries and not rebuild our own when some of these cities, particu- 
larly the larger cities, have these areas of rot and decay, isn’t, in my 
opinion, in the national interest. So I don’t see how the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to get out of the urban renewal program because we 
all have a tremendous stake in these cities, 

There are some of the areas that we are talking about now, if 
there are any of the others, I will be glad to give my opinion on any 
of the others, how they are working or not working. 

Mr. Reuss. Are there any Federal grant-in-aid programs that you 
know of which you think should be discontinued ? 

Mayor West. None that I know of. And the reason I say that is 
my original premise, one, are they needed? Well, if they are needed, 
if the Federal Government discontinues it, will the States take them 
up? The answer to that, according to history, is “No.” There we 
find ourselves. 

Mr. Reuss. Can you think of any method or mechanism whereby 
assurance could be had that the States would pick up functions, neces- 
sary functions, discontinued by the Federal Government ? 

Mayor West. The suggestion that I would make would be a painful 
one, and would be most offensive to the State governments, I am sure 
the State governors and the State legislatures. But rather than see 
the servicing unrendered, assuming that they are all needed, it 
seems to me some sort of “if on the other hand” clause should be 
put in to the Federal law, so that it is turned over to the State after 
the State assumes it, and that the source of revenue is turned over to 
the State. 

I don’t know, lots of these sources of revenue, in my opinion, Mr. 
Congressman, will be gone once the Federal Government gets out of 
the picture, because I think it would be very difficult to get 48 States 
in their legislatures to levy these present taxes. In my opinion, that 
is almost an impossibility. 

Mr. Reuss. You, in your prepared statement, and also in your 
testimony, have contributed a good deal to our discussion on the 
respective roles that should be played by the various levels of 
government. 

I would like your additional views, however, if you have them, 
and care to give them, on what role you think the State governments 
should play. You have indicated that they play a negative role in 
some respects, in that they overrepresent certain areas in the State, 
that they deny home rule, and that they deny localities such as your 
own the right to work out their own destiny. But let us suppose 
that that negative role were worked out so that they no longer did 
that. 
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What, under an ideal system of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment would you like to see done by the States? 

Mayor West. I would like to see the States participate in every 
one of these programs, to tell you the truth, financially, so that we could 
all be in on the act. The business of allocating money—first, obtain- 
ing money from the rich resources of your country, and then allo- 
cating it where it is needed, Mr. Congressman, as you know, I have 
that difficulty within my own city, and I know that you have it many 
times over within this great country of ours, but somewhere along 
the line we could all get into the picture, and the States could assume 
part of their obligation in urban renewal, for instance. 

Pennsylvania has made a start at that, and Governor Leader of 
Pennsylvania has sponsored it, and Mayor Dilworth of Philadelphia, 
and Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh, and other mayors of that great 
State have sponsored such legislation, and they are in the field of urban 
renewal now. I don’t know any other State that is. 

Mr. Reuss. When you talk about the State government getting in 
on the act, I take it you mean helping financially ? 

Mayor West. Financially; yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Would you favor the States getting in on the act if its 
appearance in the act were not to help financially but to make rules, 
regulations, and other interventions into what is now a direct Federal- 
local relationship ? 

For example, in public housing and urban renewal, you in Nash- 
ville deal directly with the Federal Government ? 

Mayor West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. You have indicated you would be delighted to have the 
State of Tennessee make some financial contribution in both those 
fields, and get in on the act that way. How would you feel about the 
State of Tennessee, or any other State, not helping financially but 
being used as a conduit, or channel, or administrative agency ? 

Mayor West. In those fields particularly, Mr. Congressman, there 
is a scarcity of qualified personnel, and the city of Nashville, for in- 
stance, has personnel that we perhaps pay guys as much as the State 
personnel in planning, for instance. We have a staff of planners sec- 
ond to none. Well, that would just be, as we in Tennessee say, like 
the side pockets on a hog. That 1s just as useless as that, to have them 
messing in the matter when their people are not as well trained or 
qualified as our people. 

So unless they get in on the act financially I would rather not get 
in on it at all. I wouldn’t object to their entry as far as administra- 
tion, if they were in it financially, however. 

But by and large, the cities, I rather imagine the city of Chicago’s 
ne staff is so far superior to anything the State Government of 

llinois has that a comparison wouldn’t even be proper at all. 

Did I answer that satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Reuss. You did. 

Let me first see whether our staff may not have questions they would 
like to ask. 

Mr. Gotpserc. I would like to ask the mayor a few questions. 

You have indicated pretty clearly, Mayor West, that you feel the 
State legislature has hampered the ability of your city and presum- 
ably of other cities to accomplish the objectives that the citizens living 
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in these municipalities would like to see achieved. In those areas 
where yen have administrative relationships with the State as dis- 
tinguished from legislative actions, have you found your working 
relationships with the State officials to be reasonably favorable ? 

Mayor West. Well, yes. I didn’t mean to imply it was a personal 
animosity, or that there was personal friction, but it is a conflict of 
the concepts of government. 

Let me give you an illustration. I suppose the largest department 
of the Fede ral Government is the Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished when 4 out of 5 persons in this country lived on a farm. Well, 
today, 2 out of 3 persons live in a city. 

Now, coming to our State government: We have all kinds of train- 
ing programs. They are spending more money training our kids to 
be farmers when 99 out of 100 are not going to be a farmer, and I 
think they are absolutely wasting money and throwing it away—the 
Federal money and the State money, too. That doesn’t mean any per- 
sonal conflict. It is the concept. 

I think we need technical training schools, instruction in electronics 
and the things of modern life, because 99 out of 100 of these kids 
that are getting training under what do they call it, the Smith-Hughes 
Act, and all the farm acts, I can’t give you the figures, but I know 
they have boys and girls taking this training that to me is just stupid 
when they ought to be teaching them metalwork, for instance, and 
types of crafts to meet modern-day conditions. That is the conflict 
in the concept of government. 

Here is my State government, I am satisfied most of the other 
State governments, proceeding along with that old idea, and in my 
opinion wasting money when they should be beaming their thoughts, 
their philosophy, and everything, toward the young boy and the 
young girl in and around these cities, because that is where they are, 
and that is where they are going to be, according to our best available 
figures. 

Mr. Goxpsere. I believe it is your viewpoint that the State legis- 
lature is rather unsympathetic to the objective and the problems of 
city government. 

Now, let us consider the program where Federal grants are in- 
volved, but where you do not have a direct Federal-local relationship 
because the money is channeled through a State agency; perhaps the 
best examples would be the highway rand the pu ublic ‘assistance and 
other welfare programs. Aside from the question of the legislature’s 
sympathy and its willingness to recognize and make provision for 
municipal problems, I am wondering what kind of treatment you 
get at the hands of State administrators, who are the intermediate 
level between the Federal granting agency and the local administer- 
ing agency. Do you feel that you are getting sympathetic treatment 
of your highway program and of your welfare problems when you 
are dealing directly with State administrators rather than with Fed- 
eral administrators ? 

Mayor West. Within the limitations of their philosophy of gov- 
ernment, we think we do get a courteous treatment. I don’t know 
that I would call it a sympathetic treatment, but: we do get a courteous 
treatment, and I am satisfied those folks feel like they are doing a 
pretty good job, but to get them to think about the masses of the 
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people and about where they are, and what those needs are, is a great 
problem with us. I suggested to Governor Pyle, for instance, that 
the Federal and State governments could get together just wonder- 
fully, I thought, in those areas where the local government wasn’t 
concerned at all, and try those areas out first and let us see how they 
get along, and see how well they assume all those functions before 
they brought the third party into the picture. That wasn’t very 
enthusiastically received, needless to say. 

But it is not a question of the commissioners at the State level. 
For instance, our State highway commissioner, one of the finest 
gentlemen you ever met in your life. He comes from a town of about 
300 people, born and reared there all his life. 

ell, they have no conception of the problems entailed in running 
a big expressway through the city of Chicago, or the city of Nash- 
ville. Of course, out in the country they just lay out a road and go 
ahead and build it. So we were having some conferences about he 
problems in connection with the highway system, and we said, what 
about the management of the properties after acquisition and before 
construction? They said, what? We said management of the prop- 
erty. You have a long period of time between the first one and the 
last one. What are you going to do, just leave that area through 
there to the rats and bats, right through my city ? 

No, Mr. Commissioner, we are not going to do that because we won’t 
permit that. 

But as far as being fine people, yes, I don’t even say they are not, 
they are, but their concept of government is contrary to the best in- 
terest of the municipalities and the cities. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Is it generally true in Tennessee that the adminis- 
trators at the State level are more cognizant of rural than of urban 
problems ? 

Mayor Wrst. Yes, sir. If you were a State highway commissioner, 
and the legislature—about 20 percent of your population control the 
legislature—you see you can’t blame it particularly on him, you have 
to look at the setting in which he finds himself, you perhaps would be 
the same way. I didn’t mean to say Tennesee. 1 want to make certain 
we understand each other here. I don’t mean to say Tennessee. I 
mean Pennsylvania, Illinois, New York, and all these other States, 
just talk to the local officials in these other States and they will tell 
you about the same situation. 

Mr. GotpperG. I would like to ask just one other question: Do you 
have a school lunch program operating in Nashville currently ? 

Mayor West. At the moment I can’t answer you. We have, and we 
haven’t. We have, and we haven’t. It has been an off-and-on proposi- 
tion. 

The school board has gone into that matter several times, and we 
have just started school again, and I don’t know whether they have 
it at this session or not. 

There have been some difficulties about the lunchroom program, 
the details of which I can’t furnish you now, but will be glad to. 

Mr. Gotpserc. All right, fine. My purpose in asking the question 
was to ascertain whether if you did have a school lunch program in 
operation it was sufficiently accepted, as it appears to be in some locali- 
ties, so that if the Federal Government were to step out of the picture, 
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and if State aid were not available as a substitute, the program might 
be carried on with local funds. 

Mayor West. Yes. Iam sure it would be. 

Mr. Goxpperc. That is the kind of program that should arouse a 
lot of sympathy. 

Mayor West. I can answer that now. I am sure it would be. That 
would be a good place, though, for the States to step in. I think it 
would be marvelous for them to assume the Federal Government’s 
financial obligations in that field, and to have the Federal Government 
turn over some taxes to them just to see how that operates a while. 

Now, we get there into a field about which I know nothing, but 
about which I am very opinionated, and that is, all these surplus com- 
modities and price supports, and everything. They don’t pay a man 
in the city for not building on his lot, I tell you that right now, but 
they pay all these folks in the country for not growing corn, and I 
understand we have the greatest bumper crop we have ever had, within 
1 percent of the greatest crop we have had of all times. 

a Goipperc. Mr. Naughton is our farmer, he will tell you about 
that. 

Mayor West. That is something I know nothing about, but about 
which I am very opinionated. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you, Mayor. 

Mayor West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Naucuton. Mayor West, you have mentioned some of the difli- 
culties in shifting the nuisance taxes to the States, in that the legis- 
latures are not apt to enact them. 

Guing beyond this type of taxes, do you see difficulties in shifting 
other types of taxes, such as the income taxes, because of competition 
between the States and localities to make a more attractive tax cli- 
mate, and thereby attract business? 

Mayor West. Industry and so forth? 

Mr. Navucuron. Yes. 

Mayor West. I don’t know. I just don’t know. I don’t know how 
that competition would be. 

Mr. Reuss. If you will pardon the interruption, Mayor West, Mr. 
Dawson, the chairman of the House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, has entered the hearing room. 

You are very welcome, Mr. Dawson. I would like to present to 
you Mayor Ben West of Nashville. 

Mr. Dawson. I am pleased to meet you. I am a Fisk University 
man. 

Mayor West. Fine. 

Mr. Reuss. May I turn over the gavel to you at this moment, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, you continue. 

Mr. Reuss. I will carry on. 

Mr. Naughton. 

Mayor West. Let me be sure I understood that question. You 
were fearful, or your questions were addressed to whether I had any 
fear that communities within a State or States would compete with 
each other in trying to have a better tax picture toward interesting 
new industry to come in. 
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I am sure that would play a part, and some States might enact the 
taxes that were given up by the Federal Government and some might 
not. Of course, that is always in the picture, if I can read the Sunday 
New York Times and see all the States’ advertisements, we are all 
advertising “Come to see us, this is Beulah Land.” 

Mr. Naveuron. As an example—one which I am sure is not likely 
to happen—if the Federal Government were to get out of the income 
tax picture entirely and leave it to the States, there might be differ- 
ences in the rates established by the States, thus affecting the total 
revenue from this source. 

Mayor Wrst. We can’t even get the Federal Government, although 
it requires the municipalities to withhold the Federal income tax from 
the salaries of the municipal employees, we can’t even get the Federal 
Government to withhold the municipal income taxes from the Federal 
employees. We—in intergovernmental relations—not in Tennessee 
but, well, Ray Tucker from St. Louis can tell you about it, and Rich- 
ardson Dilworth from Philadelphia can tell you about it, and others 
in those States, where they do have the municipal income tax. We 
just have a terrific time. We figured maybe it ought to be tit for 
tat, and work together, but we haven’t been able to do it. 

Mr. Naucuron. That makes it difficult for the city of Philadelphia 
to collect taxes from people who live in Camden. 

Mayor Wrst. It means several millions of dollars a year difference 
to the city of Philadelphia alone, Mayor Dilworth told me. 

Mr. Navucuton. Mayor West, quite a number of these grant-in-aid 
programs have grown up at different times to meet specific problems 
that may have attracted attention at that particular time. There 
hasn’t really been an overall plan in the enacting of Federal grants- 
in-aid. 

Do you feel these programs are properly coordinated to best meet 
the many problems they are designed for, or could there be more done 
in that direction ? 

Mayor West. Frankly, I do not feel they are properly coordinated. 

When I come to Washington, which is about once a month, unless 
Congress is in session, I might come oftener; as mayor of Nashville, 
I run from one department to the other and try to find first who it is 
I want to see, if he is in charge of this program or that one, and if I 
can get to see him, and it is a merry-go-round, truly. I certainly 
would like to have some place I could go to up there that I have sug- 
gested, and others have, that in addition to having a Secretary of 
Agriculture, that we have a Secretary of Urbiculture, urban affairs, 
that, Congressman, before you arrived, I pointed out when the De- 
partment of Agriculture was set up, 4 persons out of 5 in the United 
States lived on farms and today 2 persons out of 3 live in the cities. 

Mr. Dawson. That matter is under study now by another subcom- 
mittee of our committee. We find your sentiments borne by many, 
many localities throughout the United States. 

Mayor West. The city folks, just as I stated before you got here, 
also is the low man on the totem pole. ; 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Mayor West. He is forgotten. 
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So I would like some system where we could go and be sure that we 
are heard. They have set up a thing up there, you know; Governor 
Pyle is supposed to be—I don’t know what his title is—anyway, he 
is supposed to be the man to look after the local governments. Well, 
we get lectures on various subjects when we go see Governor Pyle, and 
he is a nice gentleman and a fine man, but we just don’t get results. 
By the way, he is a former Governor, not a local official at all. 

Mr. Naueuton. I take it, then, one of the problems which results 
from perhaps this lack of a coordinated system of programs, is a 
difficulty in obtaining information, and a lack of exchange of informa- 
tion between the Federal, State, and local governments. 

Mayor West. That is right. 

Asa matter of fact, the offices of the American Municipal Association 
were in Chicago, that represents all the cities in the United States, 
over 12,000 of them, were in Chicago, Il., for many many years, and 
it got to the point where we had to have someone there in Washington 
all the time to help the mayors and other municipal officials just to 
find out who, what, and where; that major operation of the American 
Municipal Association has moved to Washington, D. C., just in, well, 
I would say within the past 10 years. That is just an indication of 
what you stated. 

Mr. Navecuton. To your knowledge, Mayor, is there in existence, 
or if not, would it be helpful, a catalog just describing the various 
programs and who you should see in Washington about them? 

Mayor West. It certainly would. It certainly would. It would 
be a great help. 

Mr. Naveuton. You mentioned in the Tennessee situation that 
your planning staff is, you feel, of such high quality that you 
wouldn’t be able to get comparable help from the State government, 
even if it was in a position to provide planning assistance. 

Do you find that, entirely aside from any contributions of money, 
Federal technical advice and assistance is helpful in some of these 
programs ? 

Mayor West. Well, yes, we need, for instance, right now some 
senna for the highways and for highway safety. We need them 
very badly. 

T testified before the House committee just recently looking into the 
question of highway safety. That was the main theme of my testi- 
mony, that we need real standards. 

For instance, this thing of all these signs, the poor motorist comes 
up to a corner, and here it is, it looks like one of these pinball machines 
with all the lights lighted up. You just don’t know what in the 
world—it takes you—you hold up traffic just reading the signs that 
are there. You just start looking yonder and all the way down here, 
to find where you are going . 

In some places they have done some things about that. They have 
colored signs. If you are on Highway 50, they color that green, and 
they color green through the city. That is the sort of thing, you know, 
and get down to some standards, and standards of safety. 

You could go through some municipalities were they do not have 
a traffic engineer and they have jillions of traflic lights everywhere, 
just because somebody’s aunt almost got hit at the corner; they get 
up a petition, go to the councilman and he puts up a traffic light. The 
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first thing you know it is all broke out with traffic lights, and they do 
nothing but mess up your traffic; no standards, no real engineering, 
and we do need that badly, we really do. 

Mr. Navucuton. I take it then that, completely aside from finan- 
cial contributions, you feel there is a definite need for technical advice 
and assistance on interstate highway problems. 

Mayor West. There certainly is, and also on this question of air 
pollution. 

We just can’t get any help at all on the State level, because that is 
a very technical thing. We are getting some help in the Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department in Washington right now. Frankly, 
they are giving us some real help on this air-pollution question. 
They have obtained the services of some real scientific folks that know 
what they are doing, and are helping us tremendously in that field. 

Mr. NAveuton. Under the grant-in-aid device, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of course, makes a financial contribution which is matched 
by the State or locality, but the essential control and administration 
is carred on by that locality or that State. Of course, the State or 
locality has to meet Federal minimum standards. 

Does your State government in Tennessee now have this type of 
program, or do you feel it would be willing to institute programs 
where the State would set standards and contribute financially, but 
allow the locality to exercise control ? 

Mayor West. I doubt it. 

Going back to that air pollution, I don’t want to take up too much 
of the committee’s time, now. You halt me, Mr. Chairman, when 
you wish to. 

For instance, they have sent a team to my city of these scientists. 
They have furnished these very valuable sensitive instruments that 
we have installed, and we are furnishing all the manpower and all 
of the expenses and everything else, but they furnished the know-how 
and the machines, and we are making a 2-year study at various points 
in my city of air pollution to determine what we have to begin with 
and what we should do about it. 

Mr. Naveuton. Incidentally, the chairman of the full committee 
asked us to look into the air pollution control program some time ago. 
We expect we may go down to Los Angeles for a hearing on that 
about 2 weeks from now. 

Mayor West. It might sound like a vote-getting thing, but it is a 
very serious thing when you realize you had some air pollution over 
there in a town in Pennsylvania, and about 30 people lost their lives 
asaresult of it. It is really serious. 

Mr. Navueuton. If, when you return to Nashville, the people in 
your city who work with the Federal agencies would give us the bene- 
fit of any suggestion or recommendation they may have, as to how 
the economy and efficiency of these operations might be improved, I 
think it would be very helpful to us next year when we are inquiring 
into the Federal agencies. 

Mayor West. Fine. 

Mr. Naucuron. One final question: 

Do you feel that it would be helpful if more of the decisions, 
not the policy decisions but the administrative decisions, by Federal 


agencies could be made at the regional level rather than having to go to 
Washington ? 
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Mayor West. I don’t know. That is two-edged. I wouldn’t want 
to answer that. Iam just not competent to answer it. 

I know I have had to take so many things to Washington, after 
getting a “No” at the regional level. I don’t know whether it would 
be better or not, to tell you the truth. 

Mr. Navueuton. I assume you approve if you could get a “Yes” at 
the regional level ? 

Mayor West. That would be correct, sir. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. How are the relationships between the legislatures 
and the cities ? 

I find usually the State legislature is prejudiced against the city 
and the city gets a raw deal. 

Mayor West. I am sorry you weren’t here to hear me testify. It 
would have done your heart good. 

Mr. Dawson. I am sorry. I will pass the question if you talked 
about it. 

Mayor West. In one county, I used this as an illustration, in Moore 
County, Tenn., the pigs are better represented in the legislature than 
mine and your people are in Nashville, by actual count. 

The Department of Agriculture count 

Mr. Dawson. I withdraw my question. 

Mayor West. You see how it is. 

Mr. Dawson. I see how it is. 

Mayor West. I told the President of the United States, when we 
had this conference on urban renewal, a number of mayors called 
on him about it. He wanted to know why the States didn’t get into 
it; that each one of the legislatures of each one of the 48 States, none 
excepted, are rurally dominated, and rurally controlled. 

Mr. Dawson. I have felt that the Federal Government could ad- 
minister these programs better than they probably would be if turned 
over to the States. 

Mayor West. Well, that has been our experience. 

Mr. Reuss. On the question of traffic signals and lights that you 
mentioned a moment ago, Mr. Mayor, would you favor a set of 
informational standards for traffic signals on a voluntary basis? 

Mayor West. I sure would. I sure would. That is a thing that is 
badly misunderstood, and it took me a long time to learn it myself, 
and I know, therefore, how badly needed a set of standards is. 

I would like to call the attention of this committee to the work of 
the National Committee on Urban Transportation, if you are inter- 
ested in that field. The Automotive Safety Foundation, and other 
groups, got together a national committee on urban transportation. 
We worked 2 years. I am the vice chairman of that. Mr. Glenn 
Richards, the Director of Public Works of Detroit, is the chairman. 
We are coming out with a manual that we are going to—it will be 
off the press November 1. It has been worked up and worked on now 
for 2 years, and we think that is going to be a tremendous help to these 
cities in this country toward getting some standards. 

Mr. Reuss. Are there any further questions? 

Dr. Goldberg ¢ 

Mr. Gorpsere. One followup question. 
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I was interested in your observation on the inability of the 
American Municipal Association to secure results in certain areas 
from the office of the Deputy Assistant to the President for Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

Have the mayors ever called upon the President to appoint a special 
assistant for municipal or urban affairs? If not, would this be a step 
in the direction of getting somewhat more favorable treatment at the 
White House level ? 

Mayor West. Doctor, we have not, because the President designated 
Governor Pyle, and we felt like it would be offensive if we made— 
he designated him as the local government special assistant, or what- 
ever the title is. 

In addition to that, at the moment, reading the statements of the 
various members of the present administration, we, some of us, feel 
like—I know Frank Zeidler feels like they have some curious notions 
of government down there in Washington. They think that a citizen 
is a citizen of his town, and therefore next he is a citizen of his county, 
then next of the State, and through the State to the United States. 
Well, I told Governor Pyle, “Now, Governor, you might be all right, 
but when some of us almost got in trouble over there in Europe, you 
didn’t hear me say I was a citizen of Nashville.” I said I was a 
United States citizen, and I am a Federal citizen, as well as a State 
citizen, and some of these people down there don’t seem to understand 
that. 

Tam, though. I think the citizen has a right to look to his National 
Government for many things, and rightfully so, if I can read the Con- 
stitution. We just haven’t pursued that matter because of that. 

Mr. Gorppere. Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mayor West. We appreciate the wealth of 
material that you have given us this afternoon. 

Mayor West. Let me know if I can be of any further assistance at 
any time to the committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Naucuron. Congressman Fountain asked me to state for the 
record that he had an opportunity to read Mayor West’s statement 
last night, and that he wanted to compliment the Mayor on the 
obvious amount of preparation that had gone into the statement. 

Mr. Reuss. We welcome Mayor Raymond Tucker of St. Louis. 

We appreciate your waiting for the many minutes you did in the 
back of the hearing room. However, since Mayor West, not knowing 
you were in the hearing room, spoke very glowingly and kindly of 
your administration, I hope it wasn’t too arduous waiting. 

Mr. Tucker. We always pat each other on the back. 

Mr. Reuss. Will you proceed in your own way? 

Mr. Tucker. I have a prepared statement here which is very short. 
After that—I have filed with Mr. Naughton some reports from the 
department heads in certain areas, and their opinions, as they are in 
closer contact with it. 

If I may, I will read this prepared statement. 

Mr. Revss. Will you, please? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RAYMOND R. TUCKER, MAYOR, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Mr. Tucker. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; I am ver 
gratified to be given this opportunity to present my views on the seri- 
ous problems of intergovernmental relations, focusing primarily on 
grant-in-aid programs, which your subcommittee has under study, 
I am further submitting for the printed record of your deliberations 
the more detailed responses to the questionnaire of your subcom. 
mittee of the heads of departments of the city of St. Louis concerned 
with urban renewal and housing, civil aviation, civil defense, and 
public health. 

It is quite fitting that your committee examine closely the relation- 
ships between the various levels of government because the vast and 
continuing social and economic changes of this century place new 
demands upon all of our units of government. 

Specifically, the phenomenon of urbanization, the constant increase 
and complexity of the metropolitan areas throughout the United 
States, has emphasized the national character of problems which may 
once have been considered of purely local concern. But today in our 
highly industrially organized society, the well-being and economic 
and social health of any of our urban areas is essential to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the Nation. 

As we have become more and more urbanized, so have we become 
more and more interdependent. 

In the process of meeting their urgent problems, cities have been 
driven into more and more difficult fiscal positions. State constitu- 
tions and practices limit the fiscal powers of the cities, and generally 
speaking, State governments have not addressed themselves to the 
problems of metropolitan areas. Given the nature of the under- 
representation of cities at the State level, cities cannot expect any sig- 
nificantly greater response to their problems in the future from the 
State level. I am, of course, speaking generally and do not overlook 
the excellent relationships which may obtain between some State 
departments and some municipalities. 

The urban problems would, I believe, not be properly treated at 
the State level even if the Federal Government were to relinquish 
to the States certain areas of taxation which it now occupies. I note 
that this summer the President of the United States and the gover- 
nors conference appointed a Federal-State task force to examine 
Federal-State relationships, and that there is no representation of 
urban interests on that task force. It is made up solely of executive 
officials from the Federal level and the State level. I am informed 
that the efforts of cities to gain some representation on that group 
have not succeeded. I think cities have cause to be concerned that 
the major national problems of an urban nature will not be given 
adequate consideration by this group. 

Similarly, it is my opinion that the report of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission—the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations—tends to 
place too much stress on a State role in all Federal aid or grant pro- 
grams. Existing Federal programs demonstrate that a direct Fed- 
eral-City relationship is practicable and effective. 

If we recognize the national significance of such problems as urban 
renewal and housing, public health in our cities, and the proper de- 
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yelopment of civil defense, we must recognize the necessity of bringing 
the areas most affected into direct relationships with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the matter of fiscal aid. Federal aid directed to the 
localities can stimulate local interest and help create effective local 
responses to our urban area problems. The too-great interposition 
of the State governments in Federal-aid programs may have the 
catastrophic effect of weakening or even shutting off important pro- 
grams such as urban renewal. I have heard the report that some 
people in Washington would like to get the Federal Government out 
of the urban-renewal field, to make urban renewal a State responsi- 
bility. I believe this would often mean the real abandonment of the 
urban-renewal program, and yet this program is possibly the most 
singly important attack on our major domestic urban problems. 

I am most unpressed with, and heartily concur in, the remarks of 
Mr. Charles Farris, executive director of the St. Louis Housing Au- 
thority and Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authority, at the 
conclusion of his letter of answer to the subcommittee’s questionnaire, 
which I have submitted for the record. 

May I quote from the last two paragraphs of his letter: 

* * * T would like to emphasize that success of the low-rent public housing, 
the slum-clearance, and the urban-renewal programs will depend to a great 
extent on a long-range program by the Federal Government in cooperation with 
the local communities * * *. 

The 10-year highway program, with its unashamedly large appropriations, 
is an excellent example of the type of long-range program which should be put 
into effect for the housing, commercial, and industrial needs of our large urban 
areas. The redevelopment of our important cities, I believe, is at least as 
important as the development of our highways. 

I believe the grant-in-aid device offers the possibility of a flexibility 
of administration of granted money which can permit a high degree 
of local autonomy of planning and operation geared to the overall 
policy goals set by the Sonateut The Federal Government does have 
available the widest sources of funds and can distribute thein accord- 
ing to varying local needs. It can do this without impairing local 
initiative and without imposing a central rigidity upon all programs. 

Mr. Farris has, I believe, correctly pointed out in his letter of 
answer to the questionnaire of your subcommittee that the Federal 
agencies administering the low-rent housing and urban-renewal pro- 
grams delve too deeply in the operational details of the local 
authorities. Wisely drawn up programs of Federal aid should com- 
prehend the broad policy goals of the Congress, but leave ample 
room for local initiative. Acting upon the experience we have had 
so far, such changes can, I believe, be made. 

The data I have submitted from other officers of the municipal 
government of St. Louis contain additional details on the relation- 
ships of various programs of an intergovernmental nature. I shall 
be glad to attempt to answer any questions you might have concerning 
the problems of the city which are of an intergovernmental type. 

I should like to conclude these formal remarks with one thought 
which I hope you will consider worthwhile. 

In all of our efforts to reconsider the proper allocation of functions 
among the various levels of government, we should never forget that 
functions of government are not cold abstractions but really involve 
programs, the efforts of government to cope with the human problems 
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of our industrial civilization. The responsibility for such programs 
ought to be so located as to draw in most satisfactorily the level of 
government closest to the problem and the level of government most 
adequately equipped to meet the fiscal needs of the problem. A goy- 
ernmental program can be killed by allocating the functional respon- 
sibility for it to a level of government where the needs for that 

rogram are not recognized. I would not want to see aid for the 

armers of Missouri administered through the city hall in St. Louis, 
Similarly, Federal programs aimed at vital urban problems are best 
fulfilled if the administrative responsibility is directly shared by the 
Federal Government and the localities. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mayor Tucker. Mr. Chairman, do you 
have any questions ? 

Mr. Dawson. Are you in favor of the Department of Urbiculture? 

Mr. Tucker. I believe that at the present time decisions are being 
made on a high level in the Federal Government without proper 
representation of the local community, and it has been suggested that 
perhaps a Cabinet officer, or a man of Cabinet rank should be present 
when these decisions are made. 

Mr. Dawson. If we set up such a department, the head of it would 
have Cabinet rank. 

Mr. Tucker. He should be in such a position ; he should be in on the 
formulation of policies. 

Mr. Dawson. I noticed quite a difference in the attitude of the 
governors and of the mayors, and I attributed it to the question that 
I asked the former speaker about the relationship of the cities to the 
legislature, and what they would expect from their legislatures. 

Mr. Tucker. The relationship is one of, I would say, unproductive 
courtesy. 

Mr. Dawson. That is stating it mildly. 

Mr. Tucker. No, I can illustrate. They wouldn’t give us an 
enabling act to tax ourselves, when it affected no one except the citi- 
zens of St. Louis. In civil defense, the States put up no matching 
funds, although all the funds are channeled through the States and 
we have to deposit our money with the State. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you attribute the relatively unsympathetic treat- 
ment which your city and so many other cities receive from their 
State governments to the same reasons that Mayor West mentioned—I 
don’t know if you were here for all his testimony—he stressed two 
things. The underrepresentation of urban areas in the State legis- 
lature, and the provisions of many State systems of government 
whereby either the communities don’t have any home rule or if they 
have some home rule, it doesn’t amount to very much. 

Mr. Tucker. I think I would put in a third, and that is the lack, 
the definite lack of understanding of the rural legislators of the city’s 
problems. 

I found that to be true because it was necessary for me to tour the 
State and call on the members of the legislature when they were out 
of session to try to enlist their aid to permit us to tax ourselves, and 
I found there is a definite misunderstanding. 


—— 
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They didn’t know our problems. And as Mayor West said, a man 
coming from a town of 300 people doesn’t know the problems of a 
city of 800,000. 

Mr. Reuss. Did your missionary work accomplish any results that 
pleased you ¢ 

Mr. Tucker. We finally got an enabling act through, but not the one 
we wanted. They extended it for 1 year, with the proviso that if we 
wished to make it permanent we would have to subject it to a vote 
of the people. That we did, and the people passed it 6 to 1. 

Mr. Reuss. You spoke, Mayor Tucker, of some difficulties, perhaps 
minor in nature, with the Federal Government in connection with 
the urban renewal program. I gather that the statement Mr. Farris 
has filed with this subcommittee spells those out in some detail? 

Mr. Tucker. Yes. He touches it lightly. He has been telling me 
for some time of this delving into the actual administrative work of 
a department, that repeatedly inspectors are coming in and his people 
have to take them all over the same material time and time again. 

It ties his men up. The thought he had in mind is that the policy 
be established by Congress, in a broad general way, the administrative 
authority be vested in the local authority with intermittent inspection 
tosee that the program is being carried out properly. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you think the inspection in this particular field of 
urban renewal at St. Louis, as they have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve it, is more meticulous than it needs to be ? 

Mr. Tucker. That is right. It has become irksome, let’s put it that 
way. 

Mr. Reuss. You recognize the need of some regulation in this 
grant-in-aid program ? 

Mr. Tucker. Definitely, but it doesn’t have to be carried to extremes. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goupperc. I believe you expressed some displeasure with the 
thought of the State government being injected in the stream of Fed- 
eral-local relations that now exist in programs like urban renewal 
and airports. 

Mr. Tucker. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpeere. In that connection, would you favor State partici- 
pation in these Federal grant programs intended for the benefit of 
urban areas if the State governments were to become more active 
partners by helping to finance and to stimulate these programs? 

Mr. Tucker. I think we would be very ungrateful if they are will- 
ing to participate in the economic side, not to permit them at least 
some latitude in the administrative side. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Speaking as the mayor of a large city, you would 
not object to the State government’s exercising supervision, so long 
as the State became really interested in your problems? 

Mr. Tucker. In fact, I don’t believe the State would give any- 
thing to the city without demanding a certain amount of participa- 
tion in setting up certain rules and regulations as to how it should 
be carried on. 

I think it is up to every governmental agency to do that. I don’t 
know of anyone yet. who would give you a blank check. But in my 
experience, I would say that the local communities should have more 
home rule and perhaps they should have returned to them a certain 
amount of the money which is collected from those areas. 
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We contribute, between Kansas City and ourselves, a vast ma- 
jority of the income of the State of Missouri, and we get very little 
return. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Have you found your State administrators, in pro- 
grams like health and highways, understanding of urban problems? 

Mr. Tucker. Partially. We havea very enlightened chief engineer 
of the highway department, Mr. Rex Whitton—I think he is na- 
tionally known for his work—that relationship has been excellent. 

But in other areas it has been a lack of understanding and a lack 
of political philosophy, as Mayor West said. They have been raised 
in rural areas, they have the rural viewpoint and they just can’t 
understand the problems of the city. I think it is a sincere misunder- 
standing, but I do believe it is complicated. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Just one further question. The subcommittee, in 
hearing from mayors, has had brought to its attention in a number 
of places the problems that are now facing metropolitan areas, the 
peubleien of the constancy of political boundaries and the inability 
to tap the resources of the suburbanites who work in the city but live 
outside. 

I believe St. Louis has been studying and experimenting with 
methods for solving this problem as you see it. I wonder if you 
could tell us about your experience. 

Mr. Tucker. We have what we call an earnings tax in the first 
place, which is one-half of 1 percent, on the gross incomes of indi- 
viduals, and the net earnings of a corporation. That applies to any- 
one who lives in or works in the city of St. Louis. We realize almost 
$10 million a year from that tax, between $9 and $10 million. 

Then recently the Ford Foundation granted $250,000 to Washing- 
ton and St. Louis Universities in St. Louis, and the McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation Charitable Trust contributed $50,000. That $300,- 
000 was used for a survey to obtain the basic facts on the problems of 
our particular metropolitan area. That has just been completed and 
the report has been published, and now we are proceeding under the 
Constitution to appoint a board of freeholders. It will be their duty 
to study the situation for a period of 1 year, and then submit a plan 
for the correlation of the governments of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County and submit that to the people for their approval or disap- 

roval. 

7 You see, St. Louis has one of the most peculiar governmental struc- 
tures of a city in this country. We are both the city of St. Louis, and 
the county of the city of St. Louis. We are surrounded by St. Louis 
County, but we are not a portion of St. Louis County. 

So we perform county functions as well as city functions. 

Mr. Reuss. How long ago were you consolidated ? 

Mr. Tucker. Eighteen seventy-six. 

Mr. Dawson. They were born that way. 

Mr. Tucker. In 1876 the State tewtalitute permitted St. Louis to 
withdraw from St. Louis County. It may have been a good idea 
then, but it isn’t now. 

Mr. Gotpserc. We have been hearing a good deal in our travels 
about the new governmental forms in Toronto, Canada, and the newer 
experiment down in Dade County, Fla. 
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Have you become acquainted with those particular developments? 

Mr. Tucker. In a general way. Toronto, of course, had a similar 
problem, perhaps not as acute as we have. In St. Louis County, there 
are 96 separate municipalities, as well as some unincorporated area. 
They have 29 school districts. There are well over 140 governmental 
agencies in the metropolitan area of St. Louis. So it is complex. 

Mr. Dawson. That is inconceivable. 

Mr. Tucker. It is complex. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naueuton. Mayor Tucker, I think you were here when I asked 
some questions of Mayor West about the coordination of the various 
grant-in-aid programs. 

Do you feel that there are steps that can be taken to improve the 
coordination of these programs that have grown up to meet particu- 
lar problems at particular times? 

r. Tucker. Yes, there should be, in your slum-clearance program, 
your public housing, your urban redevelopment program, and things 
there related, and, of course, the highways are entering into your 
urban redevelopment program. 

We are starting to redevelop an area in St. Louis of 470 acres, and 
one of the interstate highways is going to run right through the area. 

So there should be some correlation and there should be some cen- 
tral point where you can go and obtain all that information. At one 
time we had to come to Chicago for our public housing, we had to 

o to Fort Worth for land clearance and urban renewal. That has 
n corrected. 

Mr. Nauauton. Do you think there is enough exchange of informa- 
tion and enough coordination at the Federal level by different agen- 
cies which are carrying on programs which are related to each other 
or may affect each other ? 

Mr. Tucker. I don’t know the processes that they use there, but I 
would say that one going into Washington would gather the impres- 
sion that there is a need for it, very definitely. 

Mr. Navucuton. Do you feel that in planning for the interstate 
highway program enough emphasis is being given to the manner in 
which the interstate highway program is going to affect the mass 
transportation problem in large cities? 

Mr. Tucker. No, I don’t think it has been emphasized enough. Of 
course, we at present are having a metropolitan survey on mass trans- 
portation. That report will be out very shortly. It is our own 
problem. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you think it is important in condemning the 
rights of way and setting up the interstate highway system which, of 
course, has been greatly accelerated by the recent Federal legislation, 
that planning be done for mass transportation at the same time? 

Mr. Tucker. I think it would be advisable. 

Mr. Navcuton. Do you have any suggestions or recommendations 
as to ways in which there could be a better exchange of information 
among the Federal, State and local governments on these related pro- 
grams which they carry out together? 

Mr. Tucker. Well, in those where we deal directly with the Federal 
Government, we have very little difficulty. That is working out. That 
is the reason I said in my statement, it has proven to be a practical 
way of doing it. 
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Mr. Naucuton. That is all. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much, Mayor Tucker, we appreciate 
your helping us. 

Mr. Tucker. Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. The subcommittee will be in order. We welcome the 
presence here of Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. 

You have a prepared statement, Mayor Taft. With your permission 
we will receive the statement into the record and then we would ap- 
preciate your going over it, either reading it, or summarizing it, or 
extending yourself on the high spots, any way you prefer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES P. TAFT, MAYOR, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


Mayor Tarr. I think I will read it, if I may. 

As I said in the statement, my name is Charles P. Taft. I am the 
mayor of Cincinnati who is a councilman and the presiding officer of 
city council of the city. 

Your letter to me of December 23, 1955, was answered by our city 
manager, C. A. Harrell, on February 10, 1956, and appears at page 
374 of House Report No. 575 of June 17, 1957, being the sixth report 
of the Committee on Government Operations. 

I will not repeat what is in that reply of the city manager and its 
accompanying exhibits although I shall be happy to answer any ques- 
tions in reference to it. 

I would rather express some general views about the events in this 
field since that time, especially the President’s speech at Williamsburg 
in the spring of this year. 

You will recall that the original President’s Commission had no 
adequate understanding of our metropolitan problems and of the facts 
of life in State-city relations in respect of the Federal Government’s 
role. The appointment of Meyer Kestnbaum worked an important 
reversal, and the report of the Commission with the President’s speech 
to the Governors was certainly statesmanlike. 

At the same time there has been evidence of a very vigorous move- 
ment within the administration headed by ex-Secretary Humphrey, 
supporting the general approach of the Commission but aimed at 
the urban renewal program in particular, which has been most disturb- 
ing to us who are responsible municipal officals. This position has been 
considered, rightly or wrongly as supported further by Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s address at the board meeting of ACTION (American Council 
to Improve Our Neighborhoods). On September 23, 1957, Mr. Rocke- 
feller conjured up a fearsome bogeyman out of Senator Clark’s very 
sensible proposal for a secretary of urban affairs. 

Mr. Reuss. May I interrupt at this moment, Mayor Taft? 

Mayor Tarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Does Nelson Rockefeller have any official or unofficial 
position in Federal-State-city relations ? 

Mayor Tarr. I think not. 

Mr. Reuss. I don’t know of any. 

Mayor Tarr. This is the clipping from the New York Times on 
September 24 of his address the day before. It says he spoke at a 
luncheon meeting of the board of directors of the nonprofit American 
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Council To Approve Our Neighborhoods, generally known as 
ACTION. 

I’m not sure, it says he is Chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Or ganization, which I don’t quite identify. 

Mr. Reuss. Can you identify that for the record ? 

Mr. Gotprerc. That is an advisory body within the Executive Of- 
fice which, I think, is composed of three members. Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller has been the Chairman of that particular committee. 

Whether he is still Chairman, I am not sure. 

Mayor Tart. I am not sure either. This is quoted as being in that 
position, but it is possible he already passed further on, I don't know. 

Mr. Reuss. Go right on. 


Mayor Tarr. He | is a good friend of mine, and I have a high ad- 
miration of his ability, but I think he was wrong in this partic ular 
speech. 

I wish to make it clear that I believe strongly in the strengthening 
of State governments. I tried to help accomplish that objective i in 
1952 in Ohio, without much success. I believe also in as much decen- 
tralization of government functions as the States and cities can under- 
take effectively. 

But this cannot be done without a thorough understanding of the 
problem of the metropolitan areas of the country, both in relation to 
the States and in relation to their internal stresses and conflicts. 

On June 24 at Williamsburg the President told the governors: 


Opposed though I am to needless Federal expansion, since 1953 I have found 
it necessary to urge Federal action in some areas traditionally reserved to the 
States. In each instance State inaction, or inadequate action, coupled with un- 
deniable national need, has forced emergency Federal intervention. 

The education of our youth is a prime example. * * * 

Three other basic problems provide simple examples of how “filling the 
vacuum” tends to constrict State and local responsibility. 

These are such problems as slum clearance and urban renewal—problems 
caused by natural disasters—problems of traffic safety. 

As for the first, the lack in the past of energetic State attention to urban needs 
has spawned a host of Federal activities that are more than difficult to curtail. 
Today, for help in urban problems, committees of mayors are far more likely to 
journey to Washington than to their own State capitals. 

It always seemed to me that, in such meetings, Federal and municipal au- 
thorities have united in a two-pronged assault upon the State echelon of govern- 
ment, attacking simultaneously both from above and from below. 

Yet the needs of our cities are glaringly evident. 

Unless action is prompt and effective, urban problems will soon almost defy 
solution. Metropolitan areas have ranged far beyond city boundaries, but in 
every instance the centers and the peripheries are interdependent for survival 
and growth. As citizens in outer areas clamor for adequate services, too often 
the cities and the counties avoid responsibilities or are powerless to act as a 
result of state-imposed restrictions. Those needs must be—and they will be— 
met. The question I raise before you is this: which level of government will 
meet those needs—the city, the county, the State, or the Federal Government? 
Or, if all must merge their efforts for reasons of mutual interest, how shall we 
confine each—and especially the powerful Federal Government—to its proper 
role? 

Because I am so earnestly hopeful that this task will be assumed by govern- 
ment nearest the people and not by the far-off reputedly “rich uncle” in Wash- 
ington, D. C., I enthusiastically commend your council’s initiative in facing up 
to the needs of metropolitan areas. 


[ would say in addition to what I have in my statement here that 


the President has put his finger on the problem very effectively, but 
the reason for the two- pronged assault on the State echelon which he 
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refers to, is because the State hasn’t done it, and because the cities 
have been totally unable to get the State to do it. a 

That being the case, the Federal and municipal authorities haven’t 
made an assault on the States, it is an assault on the problem which 
the State has failed to meet. The report of the Commission is good 
and generally I would support it. : 

But the strong pressures within the administration evidenced by my 
references above have succeeded first in cutting the budgetary request 
for urban renewal last spring; second in preventing the use of the 
President’s emergency fund; and third, in bringing about a quarterly 
budget for the use of available funds for urban renewal. This is 
occurring prior to any additional assumption of responsibility by the 
States. 

The joint committee from the Commission and the governors has 
made certain limited suggestions. The important thing to note is 
how limited these recommendations are. 

The major problem is not even the generally recognized question of 
apportionment. I have worked often with rural and smalltown State 
legislators. I have always found them reasonable and ready to con- 
sider urban problems with sympathy and effectiveness. They are not 
especially subject to lobbying pressures in most cases. 

Furthermore, reapportionment is opposed just as vigorously by con- 
servative business interests from cities as it is by small town and farm 

eople. 

r But an equally serious problem is the representation from the subur- 
ban areas of metropolitan areas. Of our 12 senators and representa- 
tives in the Ohio legislature from our county, a majority of them came 
from outside Cincinnati although we are 75 percent of the county. 

They are usually more impressed by the special needs of the subur- 
ban areas, and by the vigorous activity of the “taxpayer organiza- 
tions.” 

In some other counties the legislative delegation may be the politi- 
cal-machine type which traditionally does a personal welfare and 
influence job but does not want professionalized social welfare. It 
has little use for a redevelopment job that spreads slum people out 
to suburbs and a higher economic atmosphere, and takes the con- 
trollable votes away from their downtown areas. 

The study of the Commission and the questions put by this sub- 
committee have not sufficiently considered these relationships out in 
the field between the State capital, the suburbs, and the core city. 
For instance, I looked through the summaries in this volume that is 
House Report 575, and there is no real discussion of this problem that 
I have raised here. 

If you look through the other volume on the States, the States never 
mentioned it, and yet here is the practical problem. Why can’t 
mayors get better action out of State legislatures? It isn’t just rural, 
it is the fact that so few people in the State legislature, even from 
the urban areas, really understand the kind of problem that the cities 
are up against. 

Unless this field is adequately and sympathetically explored, you 
are going to face the concentrated—and effective—opposition of the 
mayors and their supporters. After all, they speak for areas repre- 
senting well over 50 percent of our people. Only 14 percent even live 
on farms and 10 percent do our farming. 
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Transfer to the State is not going to meet our problem. We 
are never going to get the kind of money that is necessary either for 
expressways or for urban renewal from the State legislature. It is 
inconceivable that they can do it. There is something wrong cer- 
tainly with this picture. 

Any kind of studies in this area have got to take into account even 
more fully than the President has in his address (and he has done 
it pretty well), the needs of the cities. 

It seems to me that this subcommittee’s work in this area of inter- 

overnmental relations is the most important single job in Wash- 
ington. Our Nation cannot face physical and spiritual blight as the 
future for our cities. On the contrary, we can make cities the very 
best places for most of us to live in real satisfaction of our highest 
ideals. 

I think that is asummary of it, Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have any difficulty in Ohio in the relationship 
between the city and the State legislators ? 

Mayor Tarr. Well, I will give you a couple of samples, Mr. Daw- 
son. If we get into a question of annexation, which is, of course, a 
difficult one in all States except Virginia and Missouri, and we go to 
the State legislature and we get a very modest and moderate and fair 
bill that has actually been agreed to beforehand by representatives 
of most of the organizations involved, even including the township 
trustees, by the time you try to get it through a committee in one 
house, and then passed, and then through a committee in the next 
house, and then up to passage, it just is not the same. It finally ends 
up so totally unsatisfactory that the city interests aren’t really too 
enthusiastic about pushing it. 

Now, on the other hand, we had a bill which involved assessment 
of an area in the vicinity of a suburban shopping street in order to 
peerice parking for the suburban shopping area. We Senne to 

ave a meeting at just the right moment, though not actually called 
for the purpose, of representatives of about 10 suburban business 
areas in Cincinnati. We told them about this bill, we told them 
when the hearing was, about 10 days later. They went up there and 
they put on such an effective case that that bill went through. 

here are two extremes. One is one which stirs up all sorts of 
local interest, especially in the areas surrounding the big cities, and 
opposition, and it just really hasn’t got a prayer. The representatives 
who don’t care too much see it is a fight, and why should they make 
somebody mad from one of the urban counties when they are going 
to have a bill that they are going to want that vote for later? So 
they will just dodge the controversial issue, not because they don’t 
understand it, not because they don’t think a good case has been made, 
but because in the legislature they have got to live together, and 
this is too much of a controversial issue. 

When you get something that isn’t too controversial, and it is well 
presented, then we can get results. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you think that these grant-in-aid programs of 
the Government would fare better if they were turned over to the 
States ? 

Mayor Tarr. They would disappear. 
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Mr. Dawson. I was of that opinion. 
Mayor Tarr. Not all of them. There is a good deal of solid back- 
in , especially from the school people, for school lunches, for instance, 
I don’t think they would get enough, but I think they would get some. 

Now, the minute you do that, though, you would find that in those 
States which are already spending a very high proportion of their 
individual average income for school purposes, many of the Southern 
States, for instance, couldn’t possibly get more money out of their 
State taxation and probably not enough from the assignment of Fed- 
eral taxes to pay as much as would be going in to those States for 
school lunches. 

Our State, which is behind many of the Southern States in contri- 
butions for school purposes, in relation to our per capita income, 
might well be able to do it. So that some equalization around the 
country, even coming from Ohio, the second industrial State, and the 
fourth or fifth agricultural State, I would say some equalization is 
necessary, and you get that out of some of these grants-in-aid. 

I think that our city manager, for your use, has got annexes to his 
very brief statement of his own from all the various s dep artments that 
show the relationship of our city, both in housing an in various 
other fields of activity, all the important ones that are listed in your 
summary, so I didn’t think it was necessary for me to add to that. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you believe urban problems have grown so in this 
country we ought to have a department of urbiculture, for want of a 
better word ? 

Mayor Tarr. I said in my statement Nelson Rockefeller was scar- 
ing up bogies. He said for instance, it is self-evident a Federal de- 

artment with as much power as this would require would be a 
Prasdbsnitein. I think that is ridiculous. But the problem is not 
really that. The problem is that the operations of the cities involve 
so many of the Federal Government departments that if you set up 
a department of urban affairs you would either take out substantial 
areas of their present jurisdiction, or else you would have a depart- 
ment which was breaking its back and not getting very far in trying 
to coordinate them. 

It would be a problem very much like that of the State Depart- 
ment in attempting to coordinate foreign affairs, where the Secretary 
of State is supposed to manage Treasury, when they have Treasury 
representatives abroad during the war, or he is supposed to be 
managing Mr. Ickes, when they have an oil proposition up during the 
war, or he is supposed to manage the Department of Labor if ‘they 
have labor attachés over in the other departments, and all that is 
quite a trick. So I would personally, from the standpoint of good 
organization, have my doubts about a separate—really separate—de- 
partment of urban affairs. 

But I do think urban affairs ought to be given a much more im- 
portant place, and I really would w reuit to think about that a little. 

Mr. Dawson. They put up the argument that the problems of today 
are the problems of those who reside in these urban areas, and far 
more important than the problems that face the farmer of today, that 
very few people live on the farms. 

Mayor Tart. I think this is true. On the other hand, it might be 
that you could take the housing operation and highways operation, 
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which are the two most important probably for us. Those two to- 
ther would have a volume which would affect the cities very pro- 
ondby. 

There has already been a suggestion, as you know, or complaint, 
that there is too little connection between the interstate highways and 
the urban redevelopment, though they both work in the same place. 
For instance, we have a new bridge coming across the Ohio, which is 
going to be built under the interstate highway program. The ap- 
proaches on the Ohio side, in the middle of Cincinnati, are 60 acres, 
and they cover our absolutely worst slums, and they are overlapping 
our present major redevelopment project which covers 450 acres that 
includes the 60 acres. There the interstate highway and the urban 
renewal, urban redevelopment, should be operated as a unit in plan- 
ning and acquiring property. 

Now, for instance, in that case, the mapped street line takes all of 
any individual lot and the result is that the mapped street line plat 
for the expressway goes like this, with jagged corners [indicating], 
through the redevelopment area. It would make a great deal more 
sense if the urban redevelopment people bought the entire ground 
and then sold back for highway purposes only the right-of-way 
for highways. They would then manage all these little odd pieces 
that go along the side of the highway right-of-way. Yet I just would 
hate to have the kind of interdepartmental conflict that you would 
get if you put somebody on the chart as urban affairs, and left him 
struggling with highways man over here, and the housing man over 
here. 

I can’t offer any new solution, but I am just doubtful about putting 
that kind of a problem into administration of government. 

Mr. Dawson. If it is an urban problem why would we have a 
department that could better correlate and work these things out, 
just the problem you named, by the department whose duty it is to 
go into se things rather than go to one department now for this, 
go to the other for that, and they never get together ? 

Mayor Tarr. The trouble is they are different. Of course, when 
you put in the Bureau of Public Roads you are dealing both with 
market roads, and the intrastate system, as well as the Interstate 
System. 

Mr. Dawson. There is no other way to work it, the intrastate system, 
than the way they are doing it. 

Mayor Tarr. I agree with you. 

Mr. Dawson. I have been very much interested in it. 

Mayor Tarr. I think somebody well up in government should be 
responsible, but it should be a staff operation, 1t should not be a line 
operation, it seems to me. Whether you can draw that line success- 
fully, I don’t know. It hasn’t worked too well in government when 
you have tried to do it. 

The sample I gave you, the effort of the State Department to co- 
ordinate some 6 or ¢ other departments that are all in foreign 
affairs 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have a suggestion to do it better? 

Mayor Tarr. I just wouldn’t want to jump into something that I 
know you would have an awful time working on, because I was in 
the State Department for 2 years, and the difficulty of trying to make 
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some of these agencies that get to think they are involved in foreign 
pais to make them coordinate their efforts, even with a person that 
as as much prestige as Mr. Hull did, oh, this is trouble. 

Now, Mr. Hull was able to knock some of the other people out of 
og een but 

r. Dawson. It seems to me, Mr. Mayor, when we criticize a setup 
we ought to have something to submit in its stead. 

Mayor Tarr. Well, Mr. Dawson, I am not really criticizing the 
setup, but I am objecting to some of those trying to change the setup, 
to move it back to the States. 

Here is a very strong movement which has produced this kind of 
result in reference to the urban renewal funds. I didn’t amplify, but 
it is done, and it actually has slowed down something that was awfully 
slow, anyhow, because it has spread out the payments that they can 
authorize just at the time when cities are stedeaity getting up to the 
point of really being ready to move, and then they were told all of a 
sudden you can’t have it in this quarter, you have got to wait for it 
in the next quarter. 

This effort to reduce failed last year. You will remember that Mr. 
Cole came down and said he was changing the budget request from 
$250 million to $175 million. He did it, I am sure, against his own 
better judgment, because he was ordered to do it, and before we mayors 
got through with him, and with the administration, they put it back, 
and they should have put it back. 

So I am not kicking about the present situation. I am saying that 
all of this good effort ought to be put more on really facing the kind 
of problem that we cities have in the States—in dealing with the State 
governments—before you are going to be able to get those State gov- 
ernments really to recognize their responsibilities. Until they really 
do, and until they really have the tax resources and are prepared to 
give it to us—— 

Mr. Dawson. You would rather do business with the Federal 
Government? 

Mayor Tarr. I would rather do business with Washington, and 
don’t tell me I am being a New Dealer when I say that. I have to live 
with blight at the core of my city. I am going to fight every way I 
know how to stimulate private enterprise to help us do it, and this 
program is fundamentally a private enterprise operation. We are 
dealing with Bill Zeckendorf, for instance. I was in a meeting 
yesterday afternoon in which we had over 100 applications for the 
use of the light industrial property of which we will have about 180 
acres out of our big redevelopment program. That is private enter- 
prise that wants that. They are going to remake the face of our 
downtown. 

But without this help from the Federal Government, in paying the 
deficit, in tearing the buildings down and reselling it for an economic 
use, without that we just never could get it done. 

We now finally see the light, hitting these terrible situations that 
we are in, and that is just why we hate to have somebody come along 
and all of a sudden say on theory this ought to be put back to the 
States, we are going to pull out of it, we are not going to do any more 
of it. All that means is it is going to stop right there. We have 
enough of a problem, anyway, I assure you. 
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The minute you start to move people now under urban renewal, boy, 
what you run into. In the next 10 years, sir, we are going to have to 
move in Cincinnati just on these expressways and this 1 redevelopment 
area of 450 acres, we are going to have to move 10,000 families, 30,000 
people. They are starting to move already, and, boy, the resistance 
that sets up. 

Mr. Dawson. That is for general public benefit. 

Mayor Tarr. Absolutely. ) 

Mr. Dawson. Are you opposed to taking homes wholesale from pri- 
vate individuals, and then clearing them off with the taxpayers’ money 
and selling that property to a private development ? 

Mayor Tarr. No; I am for it. 

Mr. Dawson. You are for it? 

Mayor Tart. I am for it, but it has to be done with an absolutely 
literal adherence to the promise and the provision which is in the act, 
and that is that you’ve got a decent place for them to move to. 

Now, we are at the moment in consideration of how many new 
houses you’ve got to build in order to accomplish that. I think it is 

robably true, as some very forward-looking and civic-minded people 
insist with us, that the present program of public housing, plus the 


normal building of new homes, with some of the hand-me-down proc- 
ess, will actually take care of this, with only a limited amount, maybe 
200 to 500 additional houses a year. 

However, if you are going to try to do it with that only, this thing 
is going to grind to a stop because it will produce so much resistance 
in some of the suburbs to which people begin to move, whether they 


are Czechs or Irish or colored or whatever they are. They are 
strangers, they are new people coming in here. We don’t want to 
upset our community. We are all stabilized. What are some more 
people coming in here for? That is what they say. 

We have got to build enough relocation housing under section 221, 
220, and 213, also, which is the cooperative one, in order to move a 
good many of them without having to upset too many communities. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you build those before you move the people? 

Mayor Tarr. You’ve got to. You can’t move them unless they are 
built. 

Mr. Dawson. You can attempt to move the people, and let them 
hussle the best way they can to live and then build. 

Mayor Tarr. We have a relocation office in our city operation, and 
we operate under the city, not under a metropolitan housing author- 
ity, the city does it, itself, which has been very successful in getting 
people moved pretty satisfactorily. But when we begin to tear up for 
this bridge approach which is going to start next year, and as I say it 
takes 60 acres right in the middle of our worst slum, we are going to 
have to have something besides the normal kind of processes. 

We are going to have to have some very sizable new housing. One 
of them will come in our first redevelopment project, the contract for 
which will probably be let in February or March or April, that is 800 
units. That will take a lot of this load. That is 800 new units. Thank 
you, sir, because you brought out a number of very important points. 

Mr. Reuss. Mayor Taft, there was recently set up under the joint 
auspices of the White House and the governors’ conference this Fed- 
eral-State Task Force. We have had testimony that the composition 
of that is confined to Federal people and the governors. 
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Do you have an opinion as to whether that would have been more 
broadly represented had it included representatives of local govern- 
ment, as well? 

Mayor Tarr. I think it must. I think it certainly should. Now, 
I’m not complaining about our Governor at all in Ohio, because he has 
been the first Governor—I’d better measure my years—he has been the 
first Governor in 10 years who has really made an effort to meet the 
problems of the cities. 

It is true he had the Interstate Highway Act to do it with, but there 
are no signs before he came in that the Interstate Highway, which act 
had already been passed, was doing anything. So that he has recog- 
nized our problem, he has helped us in moving this thing forward so 
far as the interstate highway program is concerned, which is the only 
thing he has anything to do with in this very difficult field. But at the 
same time, it is the old story, the only fellow that knows where the 
shoe pinches is the fellow that wears it. 

You had better have some mayors in that committee if you want 
to come up with recommendations that the mayors are going to back. 

Mr. Reuss. Just one more question. A political scientist recently 
predicted that if the present growth of the Federal Government’s 
power and influence should continue for another 25 years, the States 
may be left hollow shells operating primarily as field districts of 
the Federal departments. 

Do you have an opinion as to whether that prediction is true? 

Mayor Tarr. I think that is a complete misrepresentation of what 
is going to—I don’t mean to say—I shouldn’t say misrepresentation, 
because the intention is certainly good. 


Mr. Reuss. Erroneous oe 4 


Mayor Tarr. A completely erroneous prediction, yes. The evi- 
dence is the governors in discussing this at their own conference and 
in discussing it with the President, have really shown, not by what 
they said, but by everything involved, that they have got their hands 
full, they’ve got plenty to do. They are not dying on the vine at all. 
They are just not doing the things that the cities need, that is all. 

They are doing the things that the State needs, that the rural areas 
need, they are handling mental hospitals to take care of many of our 
own citizens we couldn’t handle ctherwise, and things that do help 
us, but they are not doing these essential things that have to do with 
our transportation and with our blight at the core of the city. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naveuton. Mayor Taft, you mentioned the leader of what you 
described as a movement to curtail the urban renewal program—— 

Mayor Tarr. I have no inside information. This is only an in- 
formed guess. 

Mr. Naventon. Well, anyhow, you ascribed the leadership of that 
movement to former Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey. 

Now, the present Secretary of the Treasury, Robert Anderson, | 
understand, is the leading representative in the administration on the 
Federal-State task force. Is it your opinion that he is continuing the 
policies of his predecessor as they relate to urban renewal ? 

Mr. Reuss. If I may interrupt at this point, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mayor Tarr. My answer would be I haven’t the faintest idea. Mr. 
Anderson happens to be a very good personal friend of mine, and I 
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hope that he will visit Cincinnati at some time in the near future and 
let. us show him some of these problems on the ground. 

He comes from Texas. His experience has been in business and not 
in urban blight, and knowing him to be a thoroughly reasonable and 
competent person, I have every reason to think that when he takes a 
good look at our problems he is not going to see them very differently 
from the way we do. 

Mr. Navucuron. I was wondering whether the background of being 
Secretary of the Treasury, or perhaps being from Ohio might have 
something to do with one’s attitude on urban renewal. 

Mayor Tarr. I don’t quite know about that, because the general 
support of housing enterprise and public housing and all the problems 
associated with it in Cleveland is extremely good. How much Mr. 
Humphrey took part in that, I don’t know. Much of it developed in 
more effective form during the period that he was Secretary of the 
Treasury and away from C ‘leveland. But cer tainly I would not be dis- 
turbed at all with what would develop from a general conference in 
this area in which the principal people 4 in Cleveland participated. 

Mr. Naucuron. Mayor Taft, in your wasn from the Presi- 
dent’s Williamsburg address, you include a paragraph wherein the 
President, and I am quoting, stated : 

“T enthusiastically commend your council’s initiative in facing up to 
the needs of the metropolitan areas 

As the mayor of Cincinnati, are you aware of initiative that is being 
taken by the Council of State governments to meet these needs, and 
could you describe it for us? 

Mayor Tarr. Frank Bane, again, is a good friend of mine, who runs 
the Council of State Governments. I haven’t been conscious, al- 
though I know he is sympathetic, I haven’t been conscious of anything 
the Council of State Governments has been doing to help us in this 

field. 

Mr. Naucuron. Just 1 or 2 more questions, Mayor. 

Mayor Tarr. Of course, you are close to his home here. I hope 
you are going to have him here to testify. 

Mr. Gor pBeRG. He was in our audience yesterday. 

Mr. Navenron. We invited Mr. Bane to testify in Washington, 
but, like many of the witnesses, he is waiting until the task force 
finishes before committing himself. 

Mayor Tarr. That is proper. 

Mr. Naucuron. Do you feel there could be more coordination of 
many of these Federal-State grant-in-aid programs that have grown 
up at different times to meet needs paramount at that partic ular time? 

Mayor Tarr. Yes, and there could be steps taken to simplify it 
within each program, itself. I referred to one area of coordination, 
which has been commented on in the public press, that is, between the 
interstate highway program, and the urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment program. But within some of these programs themselves I 
would say that there certainly ought to be some simplification that 
ought to be possible. We have in Cincinnati an expressways expedit- 
ing committee which is made up of the representation from our major 
citizens’ group, the citizens development committee, the mayor, the 
majority and minority members of the highways committee of the 
council. One of the things which we asked our expressways engineer 
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to do in order to know how fast we were getting along on various 
individual projects and programs, was to outline each step involved 
in programing preparation of detailed contract plans, acquisition of 
right-of-way, and sale or razing of ee for the Federal aid ex- 

ress project, interstate highway. I have here his reply, which is a 
fittle more than seven pages. It has 69 steps in programing and prep- 
aration of plans, 99 steps in acquisition of right-of-way, and 28 steps 
in sale or razing of buildings, a total of 196 steps. 

I think a the committee might like to have this for your 
record. 


(The report follows :) 


City of Cincinnati, Department of Public Works, Division of Engineering, 
October 1, 1957 


CHRONOLOGICAL PROCEDURE FOR I—PROGRAMING AND PREPARATION OF DETAILED 
Contract PLans; II—AcqQuIsITION oF RigHT oF Way; III—SALE or Razine 
OF BUILDINGS FOR A FEDERAL-AID EXPRESSWAY PROJECT 


I. PROGRAMING AND PREPARATION OF DETAILED CONTRACT PLANS 


(1) Request State and Federal for project programing. 

(2) Project approved by State and Federal and placed on program. 

(3) State submits to city preliminary lgeislation. (Resolution of coopera- 
tion—City agrees to cooperate with director of highways in constructing project 
and city’s percentage cost established.) 

(4) Resolution reviewed by city and passed by council. 

(5) Resolution return to State and executed by director of highways. 

(6) City submits to State application for stage I programing (Approval of 
this application establishes date whereby city can receive credit for its money 
spent on project. This is agreement between Federal, State, and city.) 

(7) State and Federal approve stage I programing. 

(8) State issues letter of intent. (Agreement between State and city whereby 
State assures city that it will be reimbursed for money spent on project items 
which Federal deems creditable. ) 

(9) If own forces not available city must hire consultaant. City drafts agree 
ment for engineering services and transmits it to State for approval. 

(10) State and Federal approve agreement. 

(11) City enters into agreement with consultant for preparation of a prelimi- 
nary engineering report and detailed contract plans. 

(12) City notifies consultant to start work on preliminary engineering report. 

(13) Consultant confers with city officials numerous times during various 
stages of preparing report. 

(14) State and Federal review rough draft of report in office and field. 

(15) Report revised in accordance with State and Federal comments and 
sent to printer. 

(16) Printed reports delivered to city. 

(17) City sends completed preliminary engineering report to State for review. 

(18) State and Federal approves preliminary engineering report. 

(19) City requests placing of projects on State’s biennium program. 

(20) Project programed and financed by State. 

(21) City requests State’s permission to start detailed plan preparation. 

(22) State approves plan preparation and issues a letter of authority with 
instructions as to the contract limits for the various sections of the entire 
expressway. 

(23) Consultant surveys project area by aerial mapping. 

(24) Consultant correlates necessary traffic data. 

(25) Consultant restudies geometrics. 

(26) City requests State for approval of line and grade. 

(27) State and Federal approve line and grade. 

(28) Request State to prepare soil profile. 

(29) State holds necessary relocation and/or limited access hearing. 

(30) City receives from State soil profile and recommendations as to type 
of pavement and subbase. 

(31) City submits typical roadway sections to State for approval. 
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(32) State and Federal approve typical sections. 

(33) Consultant can now start actual work on detailed contract plans. 

(34) Site plans for each structure sent to State for review. Where structure 
involves a railroad grade separation, the plans must be also approved by the 
respective railroad. 

(35) Establish limits of right-of-way required and request State for review. 

(36) State and city make field check on right-of-way. 

(37) Real estate section notified to start acquiring property (entire takings 
only). 

(38) State and city review structural site plans in field. 

(39) Receive State approval of structural site plans. 

(40) Consulant can start detailed structural plans. 

(41) City sends drainage information to State for review. 

(42) State and city conduct drainage check in field. 

(43) Consultant prepares necessary special notes. 

(44) City and consultant work out suggested method of handling traffic. 

(45) Request State for State F. and O. C. (check of plans in the field and 
office). 

(46) State and city conduct State F. and O. C. 

(47) Controversial geometric items restudied and sent to State for review. 

(48) Controversial drainage items restudied and sent to State for review. 

(49) State approves geometrics and drainage items which were restudied. 

(50) Real estate section notified to acquire remaining right-of-way (part 
takings). 

(51) Request State for Federal F. and O. C. 

(52) Federal, State, and city conduct Federal F. and O. C. 

(53) Tentative date for awarding project set. 

(54) Consultant makes plan changes recommended by Federal and State. 

(55) Final structural plans sent to State for review. 

(56) Consultant prepares necessary estimating information. 

(57) City submits to State status of right-of-way. 

(58) Final detailed plans (except structural sheets) transmitted to State 
for processing. 

(59) State returns comments on structural plans. 

(60) Final revisions made on detailed structural plans and transmitted to 
State for processing. 

(61) State prepares final resolution. 

(62) City receives final resolution for review and passage by council. City 
at this time must pay for the balance of its share of the project. 

(63) Council passes final resolution. 

(64) Executed final resolution and check for city’s portion of project sent to 
State. 

(65) State advertises for bids (2 weeks). 

(66) State opens bids. 

(67) State awards contract and executes all contract papers. 

(68) Contractors meeting (State, city, and utility officials) held in district 
office of State highway department. 

(69) Contractor starts work. 


II. ACQUISITION OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 


(1) Approval from city engineer to acquire property on a limited and re- 
stricted basis. 
(2) Approval from State to acquire property on limited and restricted basis. 


(3) Real estate requests plats from city engineer showing project programed 
and parcels to be acquired. 


(4) Plats received. 

(5) State approval of parcels to be acquired requested. 

(6) State approval received. 

(7) Estimates of property cost of entire project. 

(8) City obtains copies of county records regarding information of each parcel 
to be acquired. 

(9) Approval from city engineer to proceed with acquisition of property in a 
programed project in its entirety. 

(10) Approval from State to proceed with acquisition of property in a pro- 
gramed project in its entirety. 
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(11) 
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Real estate division requests city and State approval of work cuntracts 


for the necessary personnel once a project is programed and the city staff is 
not sufficient to handle the work load. 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


City sends contracts for title examiners to State for approval. 
State approves contracts. 

City solicitor approves contracts. 

City finance director certifies contracts. 

City managers acceptance of contract. 

Parcels are assigned to the examiner for examination. 

Titles are reviewed by the legal scetion of the real estate division 
Bills are submitted by examiner for work completed. 

Voucher prepared and request for check is made. 

City sends contract for regular appraisers to State for approval 
State approves contract. 

City solicitor approves contract. 

City finance director certifies contract. 

City manager’s acceptance of contract. 

Parcels assigned to appraiser. 

Appraisals completed and received. 

Appraisals reviewed by head of the appraisal section of the real estate 


division. 


(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 


Appraisal forwarded to State for review. 

State appraisers review and make personal inspection of property 
Appraisal is approved by the State. 

Appraisal reviewed by assistant solicitor in charge of real estate division. 
Appraisal reviewed and approved by the city solicitor. 

Bills are presented bimonthly by regular appraiser for number of hours 


worked during period. 


(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 


Voucher prepared and check requested. 

Appraisals are again reviewed and a negotiating amount recommended. 
City sends contract for negotiator to State for approval. 

State approves contract. 

City solicitor approves contract. 

City finance director certifies contract. 

City manager acceptance of contract. 


(42) City requests State approval regarding hiring independent appraisers 

(43) State approves. 

(44) Work is assigned. 

(45) Appraisal is received. 

(46) Appraisal reviewed by head of the appraisal section of real estate 
division. 

(47) Appraisal reviewed by assistant solicitor in charge of real estate division. 

(48) Appraisal sent to State for review. 


(49) 
(50) 


Approval received. 
Independent appraisers bill State direct for completed work after clear- 


ing through city real estate division. 


(51) 
(52) 


A negotiating price is approved. 
Negotiations for acquisition begins. 


Acquisition from city funds 


(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 


Agreement for purchase prepared. 

Agreement signed by owner. 

Agreement signed by negotiator. 

Agreement approved by assistant solicitor in charge of real estate 


division. 


(57) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 
closing. 


City solicitor approves agreement. 

City engineer approves agreement. 

City expressway engineer approves agreement. 

City finance director certifies the agreement. 
Director of public works recommends its acceptance. 
City manager accepts agreement. 

Agreement forwarded to State for approval. 
Approval received. 

Referred to closing attorney. 

Date set for closing. 

Necessary information gathered as to mortgages, leases, etc., prior to 
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(6S) Voucher prepared and check requested. 

(69) Closing. 

(70) Full record made of entire transaction. 

(71) Deed recorded. 

(72) Record of purchase forwarded to State auditor as to price paid and tax 
duplicate information. 

(73) State advised as to closing. 

(74) City engineer advised as to status. 

(75) Superintendent of property maintenance advised as to status. 

(76) Family relocation of urban renewal advised as to status. 

(77) Property information forwarded to property management contractor 
for management until otherwise instructed. 

(78) City engineer requests vacation of property. 

(79) Property is vacated. 

(80) Property released to city engineer for necessary action in the razing of 
structures, etc. 

Appropriation of certain parcels may become necessary due to the fact that 
owner is unable to convey good title, or, by reason of the city and State being 
unable to negotiate on an amicable basis. In these cases the following steps are 
necessary : 

(81) Request for plats and description of property from city engineer. 

($2) Plat and description received . 

(83) Suit prepared. 

(84) Suit sent to State for processing. 

(85) Suit returned to city with check for deposit and and filing. 

(86) Suit filed and deposit made. 

(87) Assistant attorney general in charge of State cases is advised and our 
cooperation and any assistance we can give is offered. 

(88) Check is made as to whether or not an appeal has been filed. 

(89) Conference is arranged with appraisers and assistant attorney general. 

(90) Attend conference. 

(91) Trial of case which is attended and assistance given. 

(92) Necessary entry papers prepared. 

(98) These are forwarded to State for approval. 

(94) Check received from Columbus. 

(95) Closing by city. 

When State funds are used the same procedure prevails with the following 
exceptions: 

(96) State easement and bill of sale are executed and sent to State for 
approval. Approval of various city departments not required. 

(97) Check received from State. 

(98) Closing by city—city taking deed subject to State easement. 

(99) All other phases same as outlined above. 


III, SALE OR RAZING OF BUILDINGS 


(1) Department notified building is vacant and available for removal. 

(2) Utility companies advised to discontinue service and remove equipment 
from building. 

(3) Visual inspection of building and estimate quantity of material in 
building. 

(4) Requisition for sale of obsolete material is prepared by department and 
sent to purchasing department. Requisition is signed by division head, director 
of department and city manager. 

(a) Description and location of building, parcel number, and project 
designation. 

(b) Modification of specifications. 

(c) Protection to the public (information obtained from building divi- 
sion, safety department). 

(d@) Authority under which building was purchased (for use of finance 
department). 

(e) Estimated cost for removal of building (for use of department 
affected and purchasing department only. This information is not given to 
prospective bidders). 

(f) Funds to which cost of removal of building is to be charged. 

(5) Bid invitations for the sale and moving or the sale and razing, with con- 
tractor to pay the city, mailed to prospective bidders by purchasing department. 

(6) Copies of bid invitation sent to department by purchasing department. 
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(7) Copy of bid invitation sent to right-of-way acquisition office, State of 
Ohio, by department. 

(8) Building advertised in newspapers and the city bulletin (official publi- 
cation of the city of Cincinnati) once a week for 3 weeks. 

(9) If no bids are received for sale and moving and sale and razing of the 
building the purchasing department notifies the department. 

(10) Department notifies purchasing agent to readvertise the building with 
the city to pay the contractor. 

(11) If any sealed bids are received, they are read orally at date, time, and 
place specified by city and tabulated by purchasing department. 

(12) Copy of bid tabulation sent to department for recommendation as to 
awarding contract. 

(13) Department makes recommendation and purchasing department prepares 
formal recommendation for signing. 

(14) Recommendation signed by State representative, department representa- 
tive, purchasing agent and city manager. 

(15) Copy of signed recommendation sent to State. 

(16) After approval of recommendation the purchasing department prepares 
a contract, in duplicate, and submits both copies to recommended bidder for 
signature and bonding. 

(17) Recommended bidder completes the contract and returns both copies to 
the purchasing agent. 

(18) The city checks the bond and sends both copies of contract to city manager 
for signing. 

(19) After signing of the contracts the city retains the original and sends 
duplicate to contractor. 

(20) Purchasing department sends copies of contract to department. 

(21) Department notifies contractor to begin operations by classified mail. 

(22) Copy of contract and notice to begin operations sent to the State. 

(23) The construction section of the engineering division assigns a public 
works inspector to see that all provisions of the contract are followed. 

(24) The public works inspector turns in a daily work report showing the 
amount of work performed and the number of men and amount of equipment 
used each day. 

(25) The construction section keeps a record of notification to start work, 
date the work started, completion date, and. the date that the work actually 
completed. 

(26) The construction section figures the amount of the penalty because of 
noncompliance with the completion date, if any, and deduct it from the final 
payment. 

(27) In ease of partial estimates, in contracts amounting to $10,000 or more, 
the construction section figures the percentage of work completed. 

(28) In case of an extension of time is requested the construction sectio» 
checks to see if the contractor has a legitimate claim. 


FUNCTIONS OF BUILDING DEPARTMENT IN WRECKING OPERATIONS 


The first step is an inspection of buildings to determine if their wrecking 
would weaken or endanger the adjoining structures which would be left stand- 
ing except in cases of isolated buildings where it is obviously unnecessary. 

The next step, after the engineering department has determined to take bids 
for wrecking, is an inspection to determine what may be necessary for protection 
to life and property such as sidewalk barricades, sidewalk canopies, outrigger 
scaffolds, temporary walkways in streets, etc., and to advise the engineering 
department so the requirements can be included in their specifications. 

After the wrecking contract has been awarded the wrecker applies for a per- 
mit and, upon certification by the purchasing department that proper contract 
has been awarded, a permit is issued. 

The building department thereafter inspects the job to see that the work is 
being done in a safe and proper manner and that all safety precautions are being 


complied with and the site properly cleaned and basements fenced if necessary 
on completion. 


Submitted by: 
L. A. BAUER, 
Ezpressways Engineer, City of Cincinnati. 
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City of Cincinnati, Department of Public Works, Division of Engineering, 
October 21, 1957 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE CHRONOLOGICAL PROCEDURE FOR PROGRAMING AND 


PREPARATION OF THE DETAILED CONTRACT PLANS FOR A FEDERAL-AID EXPRESS- 
WAY PROJECT 


Relative to the chronological procedure, dated October 1, 1957, it was sug- 
gested as a matter of clarification that this memorandum be prepared pointing 
out the important steps in the procedure under the title of programing and 
preparation of the detailed contract plans. 

The following are the most important steps which must be accomplished to 
move the project to its completion : 

(2) Project approved by State and Federal and placed on program. 

(3) State submits to city preliminary legislation. (Resolution of coopera- 
tion—city agrees to cooperate with director of highways in constructing project 
and city’s percentage cost established. ) 

(7) State and Federal approve stage I programing. 

(8) State issues letter of intent. (Agreement between State and city whereby 
State assures city that it will be reimbursed for money spent on project items 
which Federal deems creditable. ) 

(11) City enters into agreement with consultant for preparation of a pre- 
liminary engineering report and detailed contract plans. 

(18) State and Federal approves preliminary engineering report. 

(20) Project programed and financed by State. 

(87) Real-estate section notified to start acquiring property (entire takings 
only). 

(46) State and city conduct State F. & O. C. 

(52) Federal, State, and city conduct Federal F. & O. C. 

(62) City receives final resolution for review and passage by council. City 
at this time must pay for the balance of its share of the project. 

(63) Council passes final resolution. 

(65) State advertises for bids (2 weeks). 

(67) State awards contract and executes all contract papers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. A. BAUER, 
Expressways Engineer. 


Mayor Tarr. I won’t try to go through it. All I say is it helps 
some. He has also prepared—maybe I had better give you this be- 
cause I can get another copy. He has prepared the status of the 
cities’ major expressway programs during the next—during the cur- 
rent State biennium, with references to the number on that table 
that I have just given you, representing the stage at which each of 
these programs now rests. 

(The document follows :) 


City oF CINCINNATI, 
OFFICE OF THE CITY MANAGER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 9, 1957. 
The Crry CouNcIL, 
City of Cincinnati, Council Chamber, City Hall, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN: Cincinnati has approximately 25 miles of expressways on the 
Interstate System of highways. The total estimated cost is $200 million. 
With the passage of the $15,500,000 Cincinnati bond issue for expressways, 
every effort must be made by Cincinnati to have the State of Ohio expedite 
the programing and financing of the entire expressway system in Cincinnati. 
The Millcreek Expressway is the center link, joining on the north the pro- 
posed freeway to Dayton, Ohio, and on the south the proposed Cincinnati-Coving- 
ton Bridge and the freeway to Florence, Ky. Statements made by responsible 
officials of both Ohio and Kentucky indicate that the Cincinnati-Dayton Freeway, 
the new bridge over the Ohio River, and the Covington-Florence Expressway 
will be completed before the Millcreek Expressway between Third Street and 
Ludlow Avenue. This will cause a serious bottleneck in Cincinnati and deprive 
the general public of the full use of one of the most important interstate routes 
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in the Middle West. Every effort must be made by all responsible public officials 
to see that the programing, financing, and construction of the Millcreek Express- 
way is coordinated with the facilities on either end so that continuity of 
travel will be available within the metropolitan Cincinnati area. 

No separate report is being submitted for the programing of property acquisi- 
tion, or construction, of the expressway systems, since it is mandatory that both 
elements be handled concurrently if rapid progress is to be made in delivering 
the complete expressway program. However, the attached schedule does give 
the separate estimates for both property and construction cost for each project, 

On November 30, 1956, the director of highways submitted to the State high- 
way construction council the proposed major thoroughfare construction and 
engineering program for fiscal years 1958-59, including a program for the ad- 
vanced purchase of property for projects scheduled to be built after the 1959 
fiscal year. 

The following summary of funds allocated to Cincinnati from the above- 
mentioned State program is submitted herewith: 


State fiscal year: Amount 


1958 (available July 1, 1957) $6, 100,000 
1959 (available July 1, 1958) 13, 200,000 
1960 (available July 1, 1959) . 14, 000,000 
1961 (available July 1, 1960) 12, 400,000 


The city manager has requested the expressways engineer and the city engi- 
neer to prepare a proposed construction schedule of Cincinnati’s express- 
way projects predicated upon the ability of Cincinnati’s preparing plans and 
acquiring the property within the next 2 or 3 years. A copy of this schedule 
is attached hereto. 

Column 8 of the schedule indicates the date on which bids could be received 
by the State based upon the city’s time of delivering the plans and right-of-way. 
This time schedule is strictly predicated upon the availability of the State and 
Bureau of Public Roads reviewing the detailed construction plans immediately 
upon submission by the city. It is also predicated upon the assumption that 
right-of-way negotiations and acquisition will be made concurrently with the 
preparation of the detailed contract plans. To maintain the city’s time schedule 
requires that State and Federal funds be made available during the same period. 
These requirements cannot be overemphasized. 

In column 9 of the schedule, we have indicated the State of Ohio finance 
program for the fiscal years 1958-59, as contained in the director of highways 
submission of November 30, 1956. In the same column we have indicated for 
the years after 1959 the State of Ohio’s tentative program. We have been 
advised that the tentative program after the year 1959 will be revised after the 
1958 Federal Aid Highway Act is adopted. 

It is the strong conviction of the city manager and the administrative staff 
that the Third Street distributor must be placed under construction at the earliest 
possible date, namely, detailed plans completed by May 1, 1957, with the State 
taking bids in July 1957. This can be accomplished if the following conditions 
prevail : 

1. That the proposed garage over the Third Street distributor be eliminated 
as an off-street parking facility. If the proposed garage is incorporated with 
the Third Street distributor plans, it would not be possible to have the detailed 
construction plans for the combined facility, which would be a major diversion 
from the present plans, approved- by the State and Federal agencies and be 
available for construction by July 1, 1957. 

2. That the city engineer assign the greater portion of the engineering staff 
to the design of the Third Street distributor. This will delay somewhat the 
general public works improvement program for the city during the calendar 
year 1957. 

3. That the State and the Bureau of Public Roads will review the detailed 
contract plans immediately upon submission by the city. Any delay by either 
agency will seriously disrupt the time schedule for the completion of the detailed 
contract plans. 

4. That the State of Ohio advance the 9.2 million scheduled for the fiscal year 
1959 to fiscal year 1958 in order that State and Federal funds will be available 
July 1, 1957. 

On September 19, 1956, council adopted a resolution authorizing and directing 
the city manager to program in cooperation with the director of highways, as 
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a Federal aid project, that portion of the Millereek Expressway beginning at 
Third and Plum Streets and proceeding northwardly by stage construction to 
Primrose Street, at the south terminus of that portion of the Millcreek Express- 
way presently under construction. 

It is apparent from the director of highways’ program of November 30, 1956, 
that very litle progress can be made on the Millcreek Expressway between Third 
Street and Primrose Street predicated upon the funds allocated during the State 
fiscal years 1958-59. The need cannot be overemphasized of making available 
during 1958-59 sufficient funds to purchase the greater portion of the properties 
for the Millereek Expressway between Third Street and Primrose Street. It is 
also highly desirable that construction funds be made available to complete the 
elbow section between Third Street and Eighth Street in the State fiscal 
year 1959. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to place priorities on the various segments 
of our expressway system, except that because of the status of the Third Street 
distributor to place this facility as the first project for which the purchase of 
property required for the right-of-way be completed and the detailed plans made 
available by May 1, 1957. The balance of the expressway projects will follow 
in their proper sequence predicated upon the recommendations of the city and 
the ultimate programing and financing by the State highway department. 

The prime purpose of this letter is to advise council of the director of highways’ 
initial submission of his 1958-59 program, dated November 30, 1956, to the State 
highway construction council. If rapid progress is to be made in Cincinnati, 
it is imperative that the State program be modified to provide additional millions 
to Cincinnati in the next State’s biannum program. 

It is therefore strongly recommended by the city manager and the administra- 
tive staff that council approve this report and take direct action in submitting 
to the Governor and the general assembly the merits of accelerating the express- 
way program in Cincinnati during the State’s 1958-59 fiscal program. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. A. HARRELL, City Manager. 
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Mr. Naventon. We appreciate receiving this information very 
much, and it is just the type of thing that will be extremely helpful 
to us next year when we expect to have the representatives of the 
various Federal agencies appear before the subcommittee to talk 
about the various problems that the State and local people have. 

Mayor Tarr. In presenting this, I am not complaining about 
either the State or the Federal Government, because from both Mr. 
Tallamy, and all of his people, Mr. August Schofer, who is the Fed- 
eral main in Columbus, from the Governor and the new State highway 
director, Mr. Noble, who was formerly chief engineer of the New 
Jersey Highway Commission, and all of his people, we have had the 
best of cooperation. 

But these are the steps that they feel have to be taken to get. the 
job done. 

eer I can’t help feeling it ought to be possible to simplify them 
a little 

Mr. Naveuton. Would it help in your opinion, Mayor, if the 
regional people of the Federal agencies were able to make more non- 
policy administrative decisions—decisions at the local level, rather 
than having to send to Washington for approval ? 

Mayor Tarr. I am sure it would. My impression is, as far as 
we are concerned, Mr. Tallamy has recently extended greater au- 
thority to Mr. Schofer. I am not positive about that, but that is my 
impression. 

Mr. Naventon. Is the lack of sufficient exchange of information 
between the various levels of government that operate these programs, 
a handicap to economy and efficiency in these programs in your 
opinion ? 

Mayor Tarr. No, I think we get the information pretty com- 
pletely. Sometimes some of the things that: have held us up—one, for 
stance, is the setting of somewhat higher standards for the projects 
in the way of width of the right-of-way and certain other clearances, 
and that kind of thing, at a time when your plans are about half-way 
along or three-quarters of the way along. That may involve really 
doing the plans all over again if they require that they be used, for a 
project which is at that tate. We managed to talk Mr. Tallamy out 
of that in the one case w ich was very important for us. So that we 
found administrative fle«ibility in dealing with this thing. 

Mr. Navueuron. You mentioned that you felt there could be better 
coordination between the interstate highway program and the urban 
renewal program. 

Mayor Tarr. Yes. 

Mr. Navecuton. Do you feel sufficient attention is being given 
in planning and acquiring rights-of-way for the interstate high away 

rogram to the certainly related problem of mass transportation in 

arge cities 4 

Mayor Tarr. I can only testify on that from my own experience. 
I would say that the city and the State and the Federal..Govern- 
ment in this respect have done nothing. The question as to whether 
those highways will or may be used for buses coming in, is certainly 
considered in the background, but I wouldn’t think that it had any- 
thing like enough real “consideration. 
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I understand at the moment—TI am just feeling for something that 
was said to me, and that I made no note of—I understand that the 
Federal Government is unwilling to permit turnouts for buses on the 
Interstate System highways. I think I am correct about that. If 
they won’t permit that, then it is a little bit slim hoping for a real 
solution to our rapid transit operations for those portions of the 
interstate highways that are within the cities. 

Mr. Navenron. Mayor Taft, I think it would be very helpful to 
us if when you return to Cincinnati, your operating people could 
submit to us any suggestions or recommendations they might have 
for use in our hearings next year with the Federal people as to 
ways in which the efficiency and the economy of these Federal programs 
can be improved. 

Mayor Tarr. I will be glad to ask them to review the answers that 
they gave 2 years ago, because it is almost that—it will be 2 years 
ago by the time you need this in Congress, and I am sure that they 
may have by that time some supplementary suggestion. 

1 would be very happy to do that, yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Goldberg. 

Mr. GoxpBera. Is it your feeling, sir, that until such time as state 
legislatures become more representative of urban interests, the cities 
will have to continue to look to the Federal Government for assistance 
in solving some local problems, particularly those involving capital 
expenditures / 

Mayor Tarr. Yes, I think so, with this possible modification : 

If some scheme could be figured out so that the transfer is not 
universal—and this is no new idea, because I think I have seen it in 
some one of these reports or suggestions—perhaps from the Governor’s 
Commission. I am not sure—some way by which it would be a con- 
dition of releasing the tax money, that the State should assume ade- 
quately its part in that particular program; that then would permit 
gradual improvement. It certainly would mean that a few States 
that do it better and that have undertaken their proper responsibility 
would then be an example which other States could begin to copy, 
and the State that was out in front, or the cities in the States that 
were out in front, would not be suffering under those circumstances, 
and the cities that are in the backward States would not be suffering 
either. It would then be a transfer as the States assume their 
responsibilities. 

Now, I am not suggesting this as an easy thing to work out, because 
it certainly would be very complicated and very difficult, but I must 
say I think it is worth trying, because that is the only way that I can 
see that this very worthy objective is going to be really carried out. 

Mr. GotpserG. There has been some consideration of the use of a tax 
credit device. 

Mayor Tarr. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Whereby you allow the States to take the initiative 
and to use certain existing Federal taxes if they will agree to con- 
tinue program operations. 

Mayor Tarr. That is right. 

I think that certainly is the way in which to try to work it out. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you have any fears that the reliance of a locality 
on Federal action and Federal grants could lead to undue centraliza- 
tion and upset the balance of our Federal system ? 
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Mayor Tarr. Well, I don’t really think so, no. I really don’t think 
so. If you begin turning taxes back, the States assume more responsi- 
bility. If you don’t turn taxes back, the Federal Government retains 
a very substantial amount of power, but I can’t see undue centraliza- 
tion in this, because certainly they are going to delegate it to the cities, 
and the cities are pretty democratic operations, with a small “d.” 
They stand up to the Federal Government. They don’t mind goin 
down there and raising hell with the President or anybody else; an 
refusing to accept something which is stated to them, carrying out 
their own ideas. It is simply a question as to whether the retention of 
local responsibility is in the States or in the cities. It may be in 
neither, or either. Both of them certainly are prepared to resist 
undue centralization. 

Mr. Gortpserc. One further question: 

In your prepared statement you make reference to the relationships 
between the State capital, the suburbs and the core city, as being an 
area that has not been sufficiently studied. I wonder if you could 
offer any suggestion to this subcommittee as to any particular ap- 
proach it might take toward contributing to the solution of this stl 
lem, other than the one we are presently engaged in, that of seeking 
advice and information from the mayors as well as the governors and 
others who operate within the framework of our Federal system. 

Mayor Tarr. I think I ought to restate what I had in mind there. 

I had in mind the kind of conflicts that exist within a metropolitan 
area between the cities and the outlying communities and the town- 
ships and the school districts, competition for money, competition to 
prevent one controlling the other. All of this area of experiment 
which is now beginning to develop across the country, in whiek one 
community, the county or perhaps the largest city begins to contract 
with other subdivisions for services; it is all of this field which has so 
much to do with this problem of turning money back to the States, 
because the States generally, in this respect, have final jurisdiction. 
Localities may have been restricted somewhat by their own State 
constitution, which may limit an exaction, or may set up the ways in 
which the counties can take over greater power, or whatever, but cer- 
tainly this is where the problem is. It is in these metropolitan areas. 

How do you get services really provided that are well planned, 
that meet the needs both of blight in the core area and of services 
in the growing portions on a cooperative basis with everybody really 
working together? As against what usually happens, the townships 
and the villages and the outlying cities fighting like cats and dogs 
with the big city in the center? Both of them going up to the State 
legislature with the outlying area usually getting the support of the 
rural people, and therefore leaving the cities holding the bag. It is 
this which is not recognized in any of the material that I have seen 
that the committee has had or that has come out from the Commission. 

Mr. Gotpserc. In your judgment, Mayor, is a study of metropolitan 
area problems of this kind something which requires a special com- 
mission at the national level, or is it something that a congressional 
committee can do an effective job of pursuing ? 

Mayor Tarr. Of course, congressional committees have done very 
good jobs of investigation and research. If they do that, and pro- 
vide enough staff to get it done, I would say all right, that would be 
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fine. They then are closer to Congress and what they do or say is 
more likely to get into legislation than to be reflected in the general 
governmental setup. 

A commission has certain advantages, like the Royal Commissions 
in England, that have often been cited. If you have people of stand- 
ing and prestige, whose findings carry weight in themselves on their 
own merit, after a very thorough study and investigation ; the problem 
of a commission like that is to make sure what they find isn’t buried 
on shelves and something really is done with it. If you are going to 
want results in the communities, then I think the mayors ae county 
officials are the ones perhaps that ought to be right in the middle of it, 
so they assume some responsibility for it, and feel that they are really 
doing something. 

Mr. Goxppere. Yes. 

In our small way we are endeavoring to secure the viewpoints of 
the State and local officials as they relate to this problem. 

Mayor Tarr. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

You have been very beneficial to the study that we are making. 
Iam happy that you had an occasion to come over. 

Mayor Tarr. Thank you, sir. I am very happy to come. I am 
sorry I kept you waiting. 

Mr. Dawson. That isall right. Wedon’t mind waiting for you. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1957 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOM MITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the council chamber, city hall, Kansas City, Mo., Hon. L. H. Foun- 
tain, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain (presiding), Reuss, and Michel. 

Also present: Representative Richard Bolling, Missouri; James R. 
Naughton, counsel; and Dr. Delphis C. Goldberg, professional staff 
member, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are aay happy to have with the committee this morning Con- 
“ora Richard Bolling, in whose district we are sitting. We are 

ighly honored and pleased to have as our first witness the former 
President of the United States, Mr. Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. Truman, we are deeply indebted to you for accepting our 
invitation to give us the benefit of your thinking in this vast field 
of intergovernmental relations. 

I have an opening statement which I have heretofore been making, 
but in the interest of time I will simply summarize it and give the 
members of the press a copy of that statement. 

It is the committee’s purpose to obtain, through these hearings, 
information concerning two broad questions: First, whether the ex- 
isting division of responsibility between the national and other levels 
of government is proper and satisfactory, and second, whether inter- 
governmental cooperation can be improved in existing grant-in-aid 
programs in order to make their operation more efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

As you know, there has been much concern expressed in recent years 
over the development whereby the Federal Government imposes taxes 
for the support of numerous public services provided by the States 
and localities. Alarm in some quarters over the growth in Federal 
grants-in-aid was largely responsible for the establishment by the 
83d Congress of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
known as the Kestnbaum Commission. The report of that Commis- 
sion was submitted to the President and to the Congress in June 1955, 
and is now before our subcommittee for study and evaluation. 
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The subcommittee’s hearings are intended to help put intergovern- 
mental relationships in their proper perspective by seeking evidence 
from informed public officials at all levels on how activities in which 
the Federal Government shares responsibility with the States and 
their subdivisions are functioning and how they might be improved. 

With that brief introductory statement as background, I want to 
say again on behalf of the committee, Mr. President, that we appre- 
ciate your coming. Weare very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN, FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Truman. Mr. Chairman, of course, I am very much interested 
in what this committee is trying to do. I have had a little experience 
in three branches of the Gover nment, that is, local government, right 
here in Jackson County, and the legislative branch of the Government 
when I served in the Senate, and as you know, as Chief Executive of 
the United States, and in my experience as a member of the county 
government here, I came in contact, through the 1930’s—I served in 
that position from January 1, 1927, until January 1, 1935, when I 
became United States Senator from Missouri and served in that ca- 
pacity for 10 years, and then for practically 8 years as President. of 
the United States, and in my experience I found that there was no 
coordinated setup to help the local, State, and National Governments 
get together on what they had to do. 

That was in my experience particularly true with regard to taxes. 
I found that there were overlapping tax orders from the various 
branches of the Government, and that it finally wound up in a position 
where everybody was trying to get all the money possible from the 
people that were least able to pay. 

I came to the conclusion that some arrangement should be made so 
that the various branches of the Government—that is, the local, State, 
and National—should make an agreement among themselves on what 
sources of revenue they would use for the necessities which they had 
to carry on. 

I found that there was very little interest. in “it at that time. The 
thing that pleased me most was this remarkable report which has been 
gotten out on the subject, after a long period of hearings, and the fact 
that this committee has gone to work on the subject, and I sincerely 
hope that some concrete result will be obtained from what your com- 
mittee is doing. 

That is my interest in the situation, and I have had that interest 
since 1927, so you do your own figuring—it has been about 30 years. 
I am very anxious that you should come up with a concrete program 
on this subject. 

Some of the things that the National Government has found it 
necessary to do are those things which the States have been hesitant 
about doing. 

For instance, we would never have had any transcontinental high- 
ways, if it hadn’t been that the Government set up a program for the 
road situation that carried us from one end of the country to the other. 
Some of the States were not financially able to carry through on the 
program, and of course those States that are financially able to do it 
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usually obtain their income from those of us who live out here west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. 

You would think the banking center was always at New York, and 
they tried to put it back there, although I tried my best to keep it in 
Washington—and that is not a political statement, you understand— 
and the other situations that have developed are the result of the fact 
that there is an unequal source of revenue in the various States and 
the local governments. If you can find a solution for that, you will 
have accomplished something that will be for the greatest benefit of 
this great nation of ours. 

I have been interested, of course, in the road system. In fact, I 
was president of the first transcontinental idea of a road from Balti- 
more to Los Angeles, and they have it now, but then I was interested 
in public health, then interested in the hospital program of the Hill- 
Burton setup, and everything else in the line that is for the welfare 
and benefit of the little fellow. 

I am here this morning hoping that your committee will be en- 
couraged to go to the bottom of all of the information that is available 
to you now, which wasn’t available at the time I am talking about, 
and come up with a concrete program on which the Congress and the 
executive department of the Government can act. 

That is about all I have to say for my opening statement. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The committee certainly feels that one with your vast experience 
in Government for so long a period of time is certainly in a very 
competent position to make suggestions to us as we endeavor to get 
information and facts from the grassroots, as we are trying to do, to 
enable us, we hope, to come up with something that is concrete, to be 
able to recommend to our full committee and to the Congress. 

Mr. President, do you feel that thus far the Federal Government 
has gotten into too many fields which traditionally might have been 
considered responsibilities of the State and local governments? 

Mr. Truman. They may have, but the reason they did that was 
because the States and local governments wouldn't assume the respon- 
sibility. That is the only reason they are in it. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is.your opinion as to whether or not it would 
be advisable for local and State governments to assume these respon- 
sibilities if they are provided with adequate tax resources with which 
to do the job ? 

Mr. Truman. Well, I hope they would act on them, but the chances 
are that they would reduce the taxes and not use them at all, because 
that is the best thing in the world to get reelected on, is to reduce 
taxes, and the only reason that the 80th Congress allowed me to 
increase the tax situation so I could balance the budget was because 
they felt that would beat me, but it didn’t. And you will find there 
is a difficulty in that line. You have to arrange this thing so that the 
local and State governments will assume their responsibilities, and it 
is the hardest thing in the world to do where the source of revenue is 
at stake. 

Mr. Founrarn. The statement has been made repeatedly by a num- 
ber of people that the National Government and the States should 
be regarded not as competitors for authority but as two levels of 
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envernmens, cooperating with or complementing each other in meeting 
the growing demands on both. 

What is your opinion as to that observation ? 

Mr. Truman. That is just as true a statement as can possibly be 
made, but you must understand the political situation in this country, 
with the two-party government, when they are at opposite ends of the 
polls in the State and National Governments, there is a natural tend- 
ency to compete instead of to cooperate. That is what makes one of 
the great difficulties. I don’t know how you are going to overcome 
that, unless you elect Democrats in every State. 

Mr. Fountain. In connection with your answer, I believe we had 
a member of the State legislature in Massachusetts testify that even 
though tax resources are returned to the States and local govern- 
ments, she feared there would be so much competition for those. tax 
resources among the various groups for this program or that pro- 
gram that in the final analysis she had grave doubts, as you have indi- 
cated, that the new taxes or additional taxes would be enacted. 

Mr. Truman. She was as correct as she could be. 

While I was in this county government experience, I discovered 
that there are a tremendous number of counties in the various States 
that could just as easily be done without under this transportation 
and communication system we have now. 

You take Georgia, it has the greatest number of counties east of 
the Mississippi River ; I think 165, if I am not mistaken. Missouri has 
214; Texas te two hundred and forty-odd; Kansas has 105 counties. 
Well now, I tried while I was on this county government, to get our 
legislature to agree to 40 counties instead of the 214, but you know 


the so-called courthouse gangs run the political situation in every 
State, and that is perneny true in Georgia, of which I just spoke. 


It is going to almost impossible to consolidate those various 
systems of local government into a practical situation. When these 
counties were organized, when Missouri became a State, kept adding to 
counties, it was necessary, because in our county with 900 square miles, 
I guess it is about 30 by 30, it took all day nearly to go to the county 
seat and back home from each corner of the county. 

Well now, you can do that in 15 or 20 minutes. 

Some means ought to be found to eliminate the number of local 
government organizations in such a way that it would be for the 
welfare and benefit, not only of the community but the taxpayer who 
has to support these things. 

Now, we’ve had school consolidations all over the country, but I 
want to say to you in these school consolidations it hasn’t saved the 
taxpayers any money; in fact, it has increased the cost of the opera- 
tion of the schools. And you must remember that in certain localities 
we have so many tax-levying programs of various setups, that is, in 
some States they have township government and county government 
and school government and local municipal government and State 
government, and it is almost impossible to reach a solution on the 
matter in which you are vitally interested unless we can arrange the 
situation so we have local and school government on a basis that is 
economical for the taxpayer, the State government on a basis that will 
not interfere with the levies of the Federal Government, and also have 
the Federal Government understand that the difficulties with which 
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we are faced, and the very thing you are looking into, is brought 
about by local pride. You can’t very well put out that local pride. 
I have it right here, you see? I consider Kansas City as a suburb 
of Tasepentnee, and Kansas City doesn’t like that a bit. 

What I am getting at is you have to find some way to make econo- 
mies in the operation of the local government fit in with what you 
are trying to do for the National Government, and I don’t know how 
you are going to do it unless you can have every one of these Con- 
gressmen serve a term as an executive in a local government. 

Mr. Founrtatn. Mr. President, what is your opinion as to whether 
or not States of above-average wealth have any obligation for assist- 
ing the poorer States to maintain basic public services ? 

Mr. Truman. There isn’t a question about that but what they do 
have it, because most of those States that are rich have gotten rich at 
the benefit of all of the rest of us. I would like to make you a speech 
on that, but you haven’t got time to listen to it. 

Mr. Fountartn. There is considerable belief at the present time that 
the future health of State government rests in substantial measure on 
what the States do for themselves. 

Do you feel that the States must begin to take greater initiative in 
meeting public problems if they are to be effective partners in our Fed- 
eral system ? 

Mr. Truman. There isn’t a doubt about it. Of course they will have 
to do that. 

Mr. Founrarn. In view of the feeling of most people that the Fed- 
eral Government should play some role and in many instances a promi- 
nent role in stimulating State activities, I wonder if you would give 
the committee the benefit of your judgment as to whether or not this 
trend might at some point lead to topheavy and ineffective Federal 
administration. 

Mr. Truman. Well, of course, administration is the most difficult 
thing with which we are faced. The natural administrator is hard to 
find. You can’t very well create an administrator. It comes to him 
naturally. Of course, when you try to work these things out, you have 
an administrative problem ; it doesn’t make any difference what you are 
up against, but some of the most important things with which we are 
working now came about by the fact that the Federal Government was 
willing to take the initiative and try to get the States to go ahead with 
it at that time, namely, social security, employment, and things of that 
sort, and also the road situation, and eventually we will come to the 
school situation under the same circumstances, 

You must, in getting all these things done, have an administrator 
who knows where he is going, who is honest and who can see the ob- 
jective without getting tangled up in the things that are in between 

im and the objective, and that is the difficulty that you have all the 
time. Very few men are natural administrators. Some of them are; 
some of them are not. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. President, do you see any objection to a system 
of Federal grants for low-income or needy States only ? 

Mr. Truman. No, I don’t. You won’t have a chance to get that 
through, because the other States have more votes than you do. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I was going to ask you if this kind of development 
would be politically possible. 
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Mr. Truman. No; it is not politically possible, although it is right. 
And the reason it is not politically possible: How could you go home 
to North Carolina and tell people you voted to give Nevada something 
you wouldn’t give to North Carolina? You just couldn’t do it and 
expect to be reelected to the Congress. And that is natural. That is 
a thing that we are faced with, and we have got to try to meet that as 
best we can. The only way to meet it is to be practical about it and 
see what you can do to meet the situation we are talking about right 
now. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. President, the suggestion has been made, par- 
ticularly by a number of mayors, that there ought to be another 
department of Cabinet rank, known as the Department of Urban 
Affairs, or something similar thereto, so that they might have direct 
access to an agency which is familiar with their problems. 

Have you had occasion to give any consideration to that suggestion? 

Mr. Truman. In other words, since the rural population has de- 
creased from 30 percent to about 9 or 10, or whatever the figure is, the 
urban people now would like to have a Secretary for cities? Maybe 
they will get it. Idon’t know. We had a Secretary of Agriculture way 
back there in the 1850’s as a result of the fact that the agricultural 
section of the country felt it was being neglected. We have Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Maybe the time will come when we will have 
a Secretary in the Cabinet whose interest is urban affairs. I don’t 
know whether that is logically possible at the present time, or politi- 
cally possible, but it has merit. It has merit. They are in the same 
fix that the farmers were and are now, back in the 1850’s. 

Mr. Founratn. The mayors say the State governments just don’t 
understand their problems. 

Mr. Truman. The State governments are the ones responsible. 
They charter these cities, and the State governments ought to take an 
interest in their cities and see if they can’t get them together and work, 
for their benefit as well as for the rest of the community. 

Take the rural States like Missouri, for instance, they don’t give a 
hoot about the urban populations. You go down to the Legislature of 
Missouri, you will find the thing is just exactly like it was in the famous 
Congress where we had 2 men in 1 district for the Congressman. The 
same thing is true of the legislative representatives in the great States 
like Missouri, and I keep referring to Georgia, because it is used more 
there than anywhere else, where the small population centers, just like 
the famous Parliament in England, if you remember, where they had 
representatives and no people there at all. If we had the regular, 
proper distribution of the representatives in these State governments, 
you wouldn’t have this trouble, and I don’t see how you are going to 
remedy it unless you can get the States to understand that it is their 
problem to see that these urban communities are properly taken care 
of, because if they don’t, they will go to the National Government, and 
we will just have another department of the Government to take care 
of the big cities like New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Founratn. The testimony thus far from the mayors has almost 
been uniform; that they are unable to get certain worthwhile things 
through their respective State legislatures. 

Mr. Truman. And that is true. 

Mr. Founrarn. Because of this disproportionate representation. 
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Mr. Truman. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Fountarn. While the rural representatives may not do it inten- 
tionally, the mayors feel they are unsympathetic to or unmindful of 
urban problems. 

Mr. Truman. Well, every country boy is suspicious of the big city. 
I know I am. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. President, one more question and then I am 
going to yield to the other members, if you will be kind enough to 
stay with us for a few more minutes. You have been so gracious. 

Mr. Truman. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Founrarn. You of course know, as a former Member of Con- 
gress, as well as the President of the U nited States, the great difficulty 
that Members of the C ongress have in determining whether to vote 
for or against a given program. 

A certain group, sometimes a minority group, sometimes a well- 
organized group, sponsors a program. A Member of Congress intro- 
duces it; it goes to the committee; it has appeal, and so it ‘Teaches the 
floor. And then we in the C ongress are called upon to vote on it, 
oftentimes without having had any background information, knowing 
nothing about it other than what may be contained in the report. 

I wonder if you would give us your opinion as to what test or eri- 
terion the Congress might use in determining, first, whether to con- 
tinue or terminate existing grant-in-aid programs, and second, 
whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs. 

Mr. ‘Truman. Well, the best thing in the world a Congressman can 
do is take the record of the committee home with him every night 
after it is made and read it. That is what I used to do in the Senate. 
It is almost an impossible thing to do; you’ve got to know the facts 
if you are going to vote intelligently, and then you’ve got to always re- 
member that you represent a district and that your vote is alws ys for 
the benefit of that district. That is what you are elected for. But 
you ought to have all the information you could possibly get on the 
measures pending, and then it is up to you to use your judgment, and 
then you can go back home and tell the people why you did it, and they 
will understand it if you give them the same information that you are 
trying to get right now. 

Mr. Founratrn. I appreciate that. 

What I had in mind was whether or not you feel there might be a 
formula or criterion, flexible though it may have to be, which the 
Congress may use in determining whether or not it will inject the 
Federal Government into additional aid programs. 

Mr. Truman. It depends altogether on the background of the prop- 
osition with which you are working. You can’t make a set formula 
for the whole situation. You’ve got to take each instance into con- 
sideration. Nobody knows that better than I do. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your feeling as to whether or not the local 
people, and groups interested in partic cular programs, should first go 
to their State government before coming to the Federal Government 
for assistance? 

Mr. Truman. Of course, that is what they ought to do, but they 
won’t, because they know where the authority is, and they know 
where the best chance is to get the money to do what they want. 
That is the reason they go to the Federal Government. I don't blame 
them. I would do the same thing. 
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Mr. Fountain. You certainly are speaking from practical experi- 
ence, and there are many practical problems involved. 

Mr. Micue.. Mr. President, some of our political science scholars 
have stated that development or growth of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gone has evolved in three stages; from the early days of the Repub- 

ic to World War I, Federal grants-in-aid were principally for educa- 
tion and agriculture, and then from World War I to the depression, 
they were in highways, and from the depression years through World 
War II principally in the field of health, education, and welfare, as 
you pointed out in your opening statement. 

Do you envision in the future that we will have to get into another 
field in grant-in-aid programs? 

Mr. Truman. That is up to you to find out. That is what you are 
holding this hearing for. I can’t answer that question. I am sorry. 
I wish I could. It is of vital importance, and I hope you will get all 
the information you can and come to a conclusion on it. 

Your statement of the history of the thing is correct. 

Mr. Micuet. I was interested in your remarks, Mr. President, with 
respect to taxes. 

I believe you stated that there is no coordination between the levels 
of government, particularly with respect to taxes. 

Mr. Truman. That is true. 

Mr. Micuet. Would you say the Federal Government has pre- 
empted the field ? ‘ 

Mr. Truman. Well, I don’t know that they have preempted the 
field. You gentlemen are in position to prevent them, because tax 
bills have to originate in the House of Scammeiatinah and they 
can’t originate anywhere else. 

The aeietine, of course, is to get the funds necessary to carry out 
the programs for which you gentlemen vote, and which the Senate 
agrees to sometimes, and sometimes adds to it and upsets the apple 
cart; but the objective should be, if you can arrive at a conclusion on 
that, that there should be a definite agreement between local, State, 
and Federal governments, as to the source of income that they each 
can use for the welfare and benefit of the country as a whole. 

Mr. Micuer. And with respect to your comments on possibly the 
weakness of State legislatures in recognizing their problem, would 
you pinpoint it and say it was a problem of reapportionment within 
the State legislatures ? 

Mr. Truman. Yes, to some extent that is true. I don’t know that 
that is entirely true, but that would have a salutary effect, if proper 
reapportionment could be made in some of the States. I am not 
familiar with all of them, but I am familiar with Missouri and Geor- 
gia and 2 or 3 others of which I have made a study. 

Mr. Micuet. Surely. 

Mr. Truman. And I am of the opinion that most every person has 
an idea of justice and fair dealing, but when it comes down to the 
fact as to whether he is going to get reelected or not, he has to look 
back home and see how the taxpayers feel about the subject. So we’ve 
got to work this thing out from a practical basis, and you gentlemen 
are on the right track, and I hope you will do it. It needs to be done, 

Mr. Micuext. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 
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I would like to say that my colleague, or our colleague on my side 
of the aisle, Mr. May, of Connecticut, would have liked very much to 
be here, but has trouble with his wisdom teeth and is in the hospital 
and couldn’t be here. He extends his greetings to you. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. President, a political scientist recently at Chicago 
redicted if present trends in the growth of Federal power and in- 
uence continue for the next 25 years as they have in the past, the 

States may be left hollow shells, as he puts it, operating primarily as 
field districts of the Federal Government. 

Do you have an opinion on that prediction ? 

Mr. Truman. Yes, I have. I am of the opinion most of these pro- 
fessional political scientists know very little about government as it 
is operated, and if you bring a bunch of them up before you and 
question them on the subject, you will find that they know all about 
what the books say but not a single one of them could be elected pre- 
cinct captain in his own precinct, and that is the place where you learn 
what free government is. 

I am not reflecting on the political scientists. It is necessary to 
have them. And it is nice to have them teach our children what the 
ought to know about the theory of government, but unless the chil- 
dren go back home and learn what the practice of government is, it 
doesn’t do them much good. 

I think he is wrong about the States becoming a shell. 

Mr. Reuss. On that subject, if the States would take some of the 
self-cures that you have described, sir, such as granting equal repre- 
sentation in the State legislature to various districts, and granting a 

ater measure of home rule to the urban areas, would you think 
that the States would then be likely to assume more of the responsi- 
bility that is theirs? 

Mr. Truman. There isn’t a doubt about it; there isn’t a doubt about 
it. That is just commonsense, and the proper approach. And even- 
tually I think what you gentlemen are doing, and the famous report 
about which you are holding these hearings, will have a great effect 
on accomplishing the very purpose which we have in view. 

Mr. Reuss. And if they did assume that greater measure of respon- 
sibility, would you think that it would improve our present allocation 
of governmental functions between the Federal, States, and local, to 
have the States do some things that they aren’t now doing? 

Mr. Truman. It undoubtedly would. 

Of course, the more you know about the needs of the various 
branches of the government, the easier it is to carry on the business 
of that government, and unless people are educated and understand 
what the situation really is in a free government like ours, they never 
know what goes on, and that produces demagogs, because they come 
out with something that doesn’t exist and just raise sand, and a lot of 
people that don’t know about government follow them. 

I can name you a few if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Reuss. I think I know what you have in mind, sir. 

Then, other things being equal, you feel a more local level of gov- 
ernment, like for example the county government with which you had 
to do for so many years, is as well equipped or better equipped than 
a more geographically remote government ? 
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Mr. Truman. In local affairs, of course that is true, because the 
easier a governing body is to be ‘reached by the people of the constit- 
uency, the easier it is to get the objective accomplished which is for 
the welfare of all of them, not just for one class. That is particularly 
true in urban areas, and true in counties. Local government is the 
thing that this Government is founded on. 

I like local government, but if the local government doesn’t behave, 
we've got to do something from the top. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Mr. Fountarn. Just one further question, Mr. President: 

Do you foresee out of your experience the emergence of important 
new problems which in your opinion will necessitate action from the 
Federal Government because of the inability of local levels of govern- 
ment to do the job? 

Mr. Truman. That depends entirely on whether we can accom- 
plish what we have been talking about right here. If the local 
governments awake to their responsibilities, and can be urged to 
cooperate with the State and the Federal Government, I don’t think 
you will have any serious difficulty. I know from experience that 
that is the case. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you feel there has been thus far too much 
centralization of power and authority because of the hold on the 
purse strings in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Truman. Well, of course, there is naturally a concentration 
of the power of government when the purse strings are controlled. 
The very fact that the purse strings are controlled by the Federal 
Government is due to the fact that they have a bigger and easier 
income to collect than do the local and State governments. That is 
the natural outcome of the situation, but if you gentlemen can carry 
this thing to its right conclusion, and get these tax sources in shape 
so that the local, ‘State, and Federal “governments have their fair 
share of the income, I don’t think you ‘would be bothered with that 
but just as you were stating about the lady from Massachusetts, the 
first thing you know, the local governments will get in a fuss among 
themselves and then the Federal will have to take over again, just 
like they have now. 

Mr. Fountain. Congressman Bolling. 

Mr. Boriine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question with 
your indulgence. 

As you may remember, Mr. President, I served for 4 years on the 
full committee, of which this is a subcommittee, and I was very much 
interested in this particular problem at that time. 

One of the things my ounces, I thought, revealed to me was that 
there was a difference in kind between the Federal tax mix and the 
average State tax mix. 

The Federal tax mix is 75 percent progressive, based on ability to 
pay, and almost all the State tax mixes, with the exception of 2 or 3 
States, are 75 percent regressive ; in other words, not based on ability to 
pay. 

Mr. Truman. That is correct. 

Mr. Bottine. Do you feel, as I do, that this is a very important fac- 
tor that must be considered in the attempt to work out what level of 
government should do things? 
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Mr. Truman. There is no question about that. You’ve got to have 
a situation with the tax situation that you have with everything else. 
When a bank makes a loan, they make it because they think the fellow 
has the ability to pay it back. When you levy a tax, you must be 
sure the fellow who owes it is able to pay it. Unless you have that 
background, the tax is wasted, because then eventually he loses his 
property and is sold out for taxes, and somebody gets it for nothing, 
mmproves the place, and makes a fortune out of it. 

Mr. Botiine. My point particularly is, at least if I understand cor- 
rectly, the Federal tax mix is fairer than are the State tax mixes in 
that they are designed to get people to pay in proportion to their 
ability to pay. 

Mr. Truman. That is correct. 

Mr. Bouirne. A State sales tax which has an incidence affecting 
everybody alike is not ee fair, because it takes more of the 
small-income man’s income, which is spent on necessities, than it does 
that of the large-income man. 

Mr. Truman. I agree with that. 

Mr. Botuine. It seems to me that one of the very fundamental con- 
siderations when you try to work out the relationship between Federal 
activity in a welfare program and local activity, is this question of 
taxes. 

Mr. Truman. That is fundamental. Unless you get the tax thing 
worked out, you are wasting your time. I hope you will do that. 
Because that is the basis on which the whole thing lies. You can’t 
do it unless you have the tax thing worked out the way it ought to be. 

I am in favor of always having the tax levied on the basis of ability 
to pay. That is hard to do in local and State government. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. Mr. Chairman, I just have one observation to make 
with respect to the colloquy between the President and Mr. Bolling on 
taxes. 

In 1922, local and State governments collected 63 percent of the 
taxes, while the Federal Government collected only 37 percent. 

In the year 1956, that percentage was practically turned around, 
and the Federal Government was taking 64 percent of the revenue, 
and local and State governments only 36 percent. 

Mr. Truman. The principal reason for that was because the State 
governments and local governments were shirking their responsibili- 
ties. The Federal Government had to take it over and had to have 
the money to do it. 

Mr. Micnex. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. In addition, Mr. President, in observing the pro- 
posed budget for 1958, put out in this midyear review by the Bureau 
of the Budget, they estimate $73.5 billion of receipts in 1958 of which 
$44.1 billions will be spent for major national security. A good por- 
tion of these Federal taxes obviously are going for national security. 

Mr. Troman. That has always been the case. The expenditures 
of the Federal Government have been to protect the United States as 
a whole from destruction, and that is going to be continued as the 
results of the last few weeks have shown conclusively. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naughton, staff counsel. 
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Mr. Naveuton. Mr. President, you have mentioned that part of 
the difficulty in meeting the problems of the cities at the State and 
local level is caused by a lack of proportionate representation in the 
State legislature. 

Mr. Truman. That is correct. 

Mr. Naveuton. Obviously, it is going to be very difficult to over- 
come that very quickly. 

Do you think any progress could be made in creating a better under- 
standing of metropolitan problems through a process of education 
at the State level, perhaps through better staffs for legislatures and 
more adequate facilities? 

Mr. Truman. The situation can be worked out by education, as you 
say, and if you will remember your history, the Parliament in Britain 
got to the point where it was not representative of the people. 

We recognize our local representative proposition in the Congress 
of the United States every once in a while, but some of these great 
people who understand the famous thing that they call the gerry- 
mander, they have put it out of business in some instances, but even- 
tually when people understand exactly what the justice of the thing 
is, you won’t have any trouble doing it. I think it is a matter of edu- 
cation, to tell these people just exactly what they have, and the reason 
why it is necessary for them to do the other thing. 

Now, the rural areas in these States that are not properly distrib- 
uted, the representation that is not properly distributed, you will find 
are of the opinion that they are going to get hurt by a change. Well, 
if they are convinced that they will have fair treatment, I don’t think 
you will have any difficulty with it, and they never have been mis- 
treated by a change in the order of representation. 

Mr. Naventon. One other question, Mr. President : 

Many of the present grant-in-aid programs have grown up at dif- 
ferent times to meet specific needs that were most prominent at a 
particular time, without the attention to coordinating the whole system 
of programs that there might have been. 

Do you think we could achieve substantial improvement in economy 
and efficiency of the present system without necessarily changing the 
services rendered by making an overall study to try and achieve better 
coordination in these programs? 

Mr. Truman. That is true, and I hope that is what you are doing. 
That is what your objective is. I hope you carry it out. 

Mr. Naveuton. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Before you leave, I would like to announce that Governor Loveless, 
of the State of Iowa, and a number of his department heads will 
follow you. 

Mr. Truman. They are more practically situated than I am to tell 
you all about the State governments. 

Mr. Fountain. The committee is highly honored that you have 
accepted our invitation to appear, and we are most ovata 

Mr, Truman. I am pleased to be here, and I thank you very much 
for the courtesies you have extended to me. 

My objective is to help, not to hinder anything that you are trying 
todo. I think you areonthe right track. Keep it up. 

Mr. Fountain. We appreciate that, and I think you have been 
most helpful. 
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Governor Loveless, we are very happy to have you and a number 
of your department heads with us. We appreciate your presence, and 
I am sure that you and those with you will be able to give the sub- 
committee some food for thought. We are very happy to hear from 
you at this time. 

Governor Loveress. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF IOWA 


Governor Lovetess. To begin with, I should like to state that it is 
a distinct honor and privilege to testify before this subcommittee. It 
is the opinion of many of us in the top-level of State administration in 
the State of Iowa that the science of intergovernmental relations is 
the key in great part to successful government of the future. 

Indeed, from a realistic standpoint, the very preservation of our 
democracy depends, to a large extent, upon our successful] adaptation 
of the historic relationships between the National Government and 
the States with their political subdivisions to the realities of expanded 
governmental functions today. 

Some of us may not like such terminology as the “welfare State,” 
but the fact is that we have it, and the participation of the Federal 
Government in State and local activities, which is already on a 
broad front, is tending to increase rather than to diminish. 

I feel it is our duty to the State and to the Nation to participate to 
the greatest extent in discussions and the hearings of this nature to 
broaden our own outlook and to contribute our local point of view 
to the National Government and to other States. 

I am certainly not proud of the fact that when this subcommittee 
distributed its questionnaires on intergovernmental relations in De- 
cember of 1955, Iowa was 1 of the 6 States which neglected to supply 
this important information. 

The report of the Kestnbaum Commission and the published re- 
search of the subcommittee, cover such a vast area and comments from 
so many individuals, that it seems virtually impossible to make a state- 
ment that represents an original viewpoint. 

However, we can only state the conclusions we have reached from 
our own experience, regardless of whether or not our comments dupli- 
cate what has been previously said in these hearings. As a matter of 
fact, the areas of agreement which have been indicated in the publica- 
tions of the subcommittee would appear to be one of the most signif- 
icant aspects of its work thus far. 

My own remarks will be, to a large extent, a brief summarization 
of the experience of five of the departments of the State government 
which are those principally concerned with grant-in-aid programs in 
our State. The heads of these departments are with me this morning, 
They are: Dr. Edmund G. Zimmerer, commissioner of public health; 
Mr. L. L. Caffrey, chairman, State board of social welfare; Mr. K. A, 
Madigan, chairman, employment security commission; Mr. J. C. 
Wright, State superintendent of public instruction; and Mr. John G. 
Butter, chief engineer, State highway commission. 
isan administrative assistant, Mr. Park Rinard. 
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Personally, I would like to see our State participate in certain other 
programs of shared responsibility with the Federal Government, 
Just recently such an instance arose in connection with one of our 
State hospitals. 

The Federal Government offered a grant for an urgently needed 
expansion in the hospital, which we were unable to accept. It was 
not a matter of lacking the matching funds; it was a matter of not 
having the necessary enabling legislation. 

Iowa, like many other States, is badly in need of reapportionment. 
With more than half of its population residing in rural areas, control 
of the legislature is held by the less populous rural areas. 

The legislature has consistently taken a dim view of embracing 
programs emanating from the Federal Government, however beneficia 
and needed they may be. The difficulties arising from provincial 
control of our State legislature are referred to more than once in the 
detailed reports from the various departments which have been sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee to supplement my own remarks. 

With your, permission, at this time I shall briefly go through those 
of the prepared questions particularly applicable to our State, giving 
my own comments and highlights of the views expressed by the various 
departments in their written presentations. 

In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role 
in existing grant-in-aid programs? 

On the whole, Federal grant-in-aid programs are an accepted, 
beneficial, and now essential part of our economy. In my opinion, 
it is archaic thinking to seriously consider eliminating or even dras- 
tically cutting the major grants-in-aid. 

The various departments of our State government seem to concur 
with me in this. From the social welfare department comes this 
observation: “Even if funds were available to operate these programs 
at a State and/or local level, we believe that there would be less 
objectivity and uniformity in the programs without the counsel of 
the Federal Government.” 

Satisfaction with the grant-in-aid programs in general does not 
mean that we are satisfied with all aspects of the administration of 
these programs. The department of health refers to “tendencies to 
excessive regulation and control occurring in hosiptal and medical 
facilities construction,” and recommends that “more local prerogatives 
and preferences” should be permitted. 

The employment security commission points out that in their field, 
Federal methods of budgeting “are not accurate insofar as specific 
States are concerned,” and states that the time lag in budget alloca- 
tions in this field tends to impose a hardship, resultant from rising 
costs, upon the State agency. 

To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to 
the failure of the States and localities to act in these areas? 

To a considerable extent, I would say. Our health department cites 
the control of a communicable disease, such as syphilis. One State 
without a program could serve as a reservoir of infection for adjoin- 
ing States with excellent programs. 

Following the depression, people in this country leaned more heav- 
ily on Government for social and economic help of various kinds. 
The National Government was ready, willing and able. It is certain 
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that most State governments were not ready; and in many instances 
not willing or able. This is how the National Government got into 
many activities which would seem naturally to come within the prov- 
ince of State and local handling. 

The plain fact is that the States have shown little initiative or desire 
to act in these areas. Local government, on the other hand, simply 
doesn’t have the resources to initiate such programs. 

Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local gov- 
ernments ¢ 

One of our departments described the particular barriers encoun- 
tered in our own State: 

1. Unequal representation in the legislature, leaving control with the static, 
stagnant segments of legislative representation. 

2. Insufficient time and facilities for the legislature to inform itself on the 
voluminous and intricate matters on which it must act. 

3. The constantly mounting distrust and antagonism displayed by the legis- 
lature toward the administrative departments * * * 

In Iowa, removal of these barriers requires constitutional amendment, blocked 
for years by the same lawmakers to whom change is abhorrent. 

Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares 
administrative responsibility for programs with State and local gov- 
ernments sound, or would you prefer that complete responsibility for 
each program be allocated to a single level of Government? 

“Shared responsibility,” states our public health department, “is 
the only defensible method.” All of us seem to be in agreement on 
this point. Our social welfare department states: 

We have not found the three-way sharing of responsibility—Federal, State, 
county—any handicap. 

Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like 
to see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility ¢ 

We cannot point out any of the major grant-in-aid programs that 
any of us think should be made completely a State or local responsi- 
bility. If some of these programs were thus handled, it would, of 
course, be necessary for the Federal Government to relinquish some 
tax areas. This does not seem practicable to me considering the tax- 
levying problems on the State level and the competition between the 
States on taxes. 

If some or all Federal grants were discontinued and if at the same 
time an equal amount of Federal taxation were discontinued, (a) 
would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

No: our departments appear to be agreed on this point. As one 
department puts it: 

Iowa now contributes more than it receives in the grant-in-aid programs. Its 
ability to raise funds is not in doubt, but its willingness may be. 

(6) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce 
any existing programs? 

I don’t believe anyone in our State who looks at the problem real- 
istically can doubt that certain of the existing programs would be 
eliminated entirely or drastically cut if left entirely to the State. The 
health department states, for example, that— 


It seems unlikely that the legislature would replace the present substantial 


grants-in-aid for hospital and medical facilities construction if such grants were 
discontinued. 
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Employment security states— 


We believe there would be a strong probability of substantially reducing exist- 
ing programs, particularly in the field of unemployment compensation. We 
believe that certain group pressures might be brought to bear on State legisla- 
tors so that the program would be substantially reduced. 


Question 6 of your questionnaire deals primarily with local gov- 
ernment, and will not be discussed, although I might say that having 
served as mayor of a municipality for a number of years, I have a 
little basic knowledge in this field. 

But your question 7: What tests or criteria can you suggest for use 
by Congress in determining: 

(a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(6) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants ? 

It is my opinion that the Kestnbaum Commission’s recommendations 
on these points are generally acceptable to all of our group. 

Some of the programs, for example, the school lunch program, 
offer important byproducts in the form of beneficial effects on our 
economy. Our State department of public instruction, in this line, 
urges— 
the continuation of the surplus commodities program since it has been of great 
help to the school lunch programs and also provides a good outlet for agri- 
cultural commodity surpluses. We also urge the continuation of the commodity 
credit appropriation for the special milk program. We believe this program 
is producing the results expected by Congress in that it has made fluid milk 
available to schoolchildren at a reduced price and has created an important 
market for the dairy industry. 

What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving inter- 
governmental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order 
to achieve greater economy and efficiency ? 

On this point, all of our departments have numerous suggestions to 
offer born of wide experience in working with the Federal Govern- 
ment on these programs. 

For example, the chief engineer of our highway commission makes 
an interesting point concerning the method of allotting Federal aid to 
the States. The law— 


does not allow the Secretary of Commerce to make any distinction between the 
States based on their rate of progress, but based solely on the cost of the 
completion of the Interstate System. It seems impossible that all the States 
could progress at the same rate of construction due to their matching funds, 
various engineering difficulties and the like * * * Iowa is above the average in 
progress on the interstate and we are in a position to use additional funds if 
they were available to us. 


“a revolving fund that 


As a remedy for this, the engineer suggests 
could be used by more progressive States.” 

Social welfare suggests a unification of programs under their cate- 
gory. 
As far as our department is concerned, we would like to see the time come when 
all the programs would be combined under one program of assistance to people 
in need. If and when people are in need, it doesn’t seem sensible or efficient 
to have to find a suitable label for them in order to provide for their needs. 


The department of health states: 


Most of the conflict in grant-in-aid programs arises from the voluminous 
and sometimes unnecessary, detail of accounting for, justifying the use of, 
matching and validating the grant money. This, in turn, stems from the tend- 
ency of any governmental agency to write rules and regulations in such detail 
as to cover all conceivable eventualities whether they be good or bad. 
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It should be possible for the Congress and the Federal agencies to administer 
the grants with much less manpower and greater efficiency, if laws and rules 
were less stringent and exacting. 


The hospital construction program provides a good example of pyramiding 
in paperwork, doubling and tripling to certification, affidavits, photostats, docu- 
mentation, agreements, reports, vouchers, et cetera. It has not been conclusively 
proved that a Federal employee at a desk in Washington, D. C., is better quali- 
fied to determine the location of a light switch in a hospital in Grundy Center, 
Iowa, than the architect and contractor who are doing the work. 

In some cases, agencies administering grant-in-aid programs are 
not allowed sufficient administrative expenses by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Our social security commission points out that the Federal 
Government applies national unit times to direct workload items such 
as applications for employment, applications for unemployment com- 
pensation, placments, aptitude tests, proficiency tests, and so forth. 

We believe these unit times too restrictive. We believe they are not 
accurate insofar as specific States are concerned. We believe the use 
of these does not provide for sufficient funds to carry out quality work. 

The commission further states, as previously mentioned that— 

No provision is made (in budget allocations) for increased costs in supplies, 
equipment, utilities, repairs. etc. Neither is provision made for normal expansion 
of the agency. 

Since the time for my remarks is running out, I should like to 
proceed to section V which solicits general comments and the first 
question in section VI: 

Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in your 


opinion, will necessitate government action, but which your level of government 
will be unable to handle by itself? 


Once again, if we are to be realistic, we must recognize that the 
tendency toward governmental participation in a wider scope of 
human activities has by no means run its course. It can be plainly 
seen that situations are developing which will presently require pro- 
grams similar to the grants-in-aid under discussion here. 

Let me quote some of our departments on their views concerning 
future requirements. 


We believe— 
states our social welfare department— 
that medical, hospital, and nursing care for the marginal income group, as 
well as for public assistance recipients, is a problem which is going to have to 
be met eventually. Low-rental housing for all, and specialized housing for the 
aged alone, are also ever increasing problems. And recreation for the aged, 


as well as greater stress upon suitable employment for those of them who 
want to work, appear to be demanding more and more attention. 


Public instruction says: 

It is our belief that, unless the State of Iowa radically revises its method 
and amount of State support to public education, Federal assistance will be 
necessary in order to provide needed school facilities. 

The department of public instruction concludes a summary of the 
grant-in-aid programs for education now in effect (which they con- 
sider justified because of the “specialized nature of the services which 
they subsidize”) with this word of warning: 

The majority of Iowa’s educational problems will not be solved by Federal 
aid unless we are willing to allow such Federal support programs to do con- 
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siderable violence to the concept of State responsibility for, and local contro] 
of, education. 

From the department of public health comes this statement with 
reference to the emergence of new problems: 

When new problems arise in the public-health field, they are almost certain 
to be national or international in scope, and must be met at those levels. 
Radiological problems cannot be confined within county or State borders. New 
preventive measures, vaccines, or cures for heart disease, cancer, diabetes, and 
other diseases, will undoubtedly emerge in the foreseeable future and will not 
be applied on a local or limited basis. 

New programs bring new problems that are not always foreseen. 
The construction of limited access highways through the State, for 
example, poses an important problem that may have escaped the 
consideration of the highway planners. I quote the State fire mar- 
shal of Iowa: 


With the building of the limited access highways through the State underway, 
many of us who are closely associated with fire safety feel that this phase 
of highway planning has received only casual consideration with the result 
that emergency service has been neglected and any plans are either inadequate 
or nonexistent. 

A report by the fire marshal on this subject is included in the written 
materials which are being submitted to the subcommittee to supple- 
ment our oral remarks. 

It is time that I should conclude my statement here, but I would not 
want to do so without expressing my appreciation to the subcommittee 
for their distinguished work in a field that seems to me of the greatest 
importance to the future of our country. Why expend our man- 
power and resources to launch satellites into outer space if we neglect 
these internal problems vitally affecting our democratic form of gov- 
ernment in a changing world? 

I reiterate: The science of intergovernmental relations is, to a large 
extent, the key to our future. 

Mr. Founrary. Thank you very much, Governor, for an excellent 
statement. I want to compliment you and those who have come with 
you for the very thorough way in which you have approached answers 
to the basic questions which we submitted to you. 

Apparently you have a better staff than some of the others who 
were called upon to express themselves. I note that you expressed 

satisfaction with the present grant-in-aid programs, and in your con- 
cluding remarks, in answer to one of our questions, you foresee even 
additional problems where the Federal Government might be called 
upon to participate because either of the inability or the unwilling- 
ness of States and local governmental units to do the job. 

In view of that feeling, I will ask you the same question I asked 
Mr. Truman. What is your judgment as to whether or not this trend 
might at some point lead to topheavy and ineffective Federal ad- 
ministration, and possibly too much centralization of power and au- 
thority in the Federal Government? 

Governor Lovetess. I have no fear of that, as long as you have ad- 
ministrative responsibilities based both in State and Federal levels. 
To digress just a moment, in relation to my staff, I have the smallest 
in the Nation, but the quality is tremendous. 

Mr. Fountarn. I am sure they appreciate that statement. 
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Governor Love.ess. But basically, I think much of the bugaboo of 
strong centralized Federal Government is sort of a smoke- 
screen thrown out to possibly reduce or remove many of the existing 
programs. In my judgment, the general run of people—both rural 
and urban— have not really felt that the Federal Government threat- 
ens their basic rights through these grant programs. 

If public officials at all levels of government carry out their respon- 
sibilities, the grant-in-aid setup should not result in undue centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Founrarn. I take it you do not feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment may become so involved and become such a large and substantial 
participant in providing public services within the respective States 
that the result of such centralization of authority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the control of the purse strings might ultimately serve 
as an incentive to a would-be dictator? 

Governor Lovetess. I don’t think we have the caliber of population 
that would stand for that. Let me point out again as I did in my 
statement, that we feel through the experienced people we have ad- 
ministering these individual programs now in existence, that there is 
a possibility we now have too much redtape and regulation involved 
with these programs, but I think as long as we have people of that 
caliber throughout the Nation, they are going to try to make sure it 
doesn’t reach the point of becoming a dictatorship. 

Mr. Founratn. What is your opinion as to the suggestion which 
has been made that in lieu of the Federal Government participating in 
individual programs, under a certain formula, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply return to each of the States a certain proportion of 
the income which the Federal Government gets from the States on a 
realistic and fair formula, and thus enable the States to use the money 
as they see fit ¢ 

Governor Lovetess. Well, that would be wonderful if you could 
have the ideal situation whereby your individual State legislatures 
would then allocate and appropriate those existing funds toward those 
same fields of endeavor. 

But I have the fear that wouldn’t be the case. 

Mr. Founratn. Don’t you feel the members of your legislature 
are closer to the people and maybe more mindful of the local problems 
than some bureaucrat in Washington ? 

Governor Lovetess. That would be true if you had an equalization 
of representation within your State government for your population. 

Mr. Fountain. You made mention of that in your statement, and 
that is a thought, as I told the President, which has been almost uni- 
formly expressed throughout these hearings thus far; that there is dis- 
proportionate representation, and that the State legislatures are sub- 
stantially dominated by rural members who maybe are not as ade- 
quately informed about local problems as they ought to be. 

_ I would like to ask you this question: What has been done in the 
State of Iowa to eliminate that problem? Have there been 
attempts ? 

Governor Lovetrss. We have a constitutional provision whereby it 
directs the legislature to reapportion itself, but that has been largely 
ignored because there wasn’t any machinery at the time of the draft- 
ing of the constitution 100 years ago, telling them what they should 
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do. I am sure the makers of the constitution at that time were 
rather confident the folks coming after them would have the mental 
ability to arrive at a sensible solution, but that has not been the case, 
As a result, reapportionment has been pretty much ignored. 

Our constitution states that it shall be done, but doesn’t provide 
any sort of penalization if it is not done. Asa result, of course, each 
session of the legislature sees a multitude of plans brought in, many 
of them a sincere attempt to defeat any reapportionment, and as a 
result, no constructive results are nonaiipihabaed: 

Mr. Founrarn. That is one of the practical political problems 
which Mr. Truman referred to. 

Governor Lovetess. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. From your level of government—and this may not 
be true in the State of Iowa; I know it is true in some of the other 
States—what is your explanation for the continuing increase of ex- 
penditures in the field of public welfare in spite of the fact that, 
at least allegedly, we have been enjoying a degree of prosperity much 
greater than in previous years ? 

Maybe I should say with the exception of the small-business men 
and the farmers. 

Governor Love.ess. I would be glad to enlarge upon that, and I 
think it is true in Iowa. We have this basic problem right now. We 
have as high a proportionate share of our citizens over 65 years of 
age as any State in the Nation. Now this out-of-balance situation is 
brought about because of a loss of population in our farming areas, 
and the migration of young people from the State. 

So with the increased medical ability to preserve lives and the 
resultant increase in lifespan, a major welfare problem is created in 
relation to these elder citizens. Through the depression years, these 
people were barely able to maintain and educate their families; they 
didn’t accumulate for the future. Hence, they are now recipients of 
old-age assistance and social security, and with the rapidly increasing 
index in the cost of living, these people can’t maintain themselves on 
the limited annuity or security payments they receive. 

So this brings up the necessity for housing, hospitalization, and 
medical care for them. Only one thing can happen in this field, 
namely an increased demand and an increased program in this field. 
The situation isn’t going to correct itself in the very near foresee- 
able future. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you agree or disagree with the philosophy that 
government should not do for an individual what the individual can 
and should do for himself ? 

Governor Lovetrss. Certainly, I think all of us are in positive 
agreement on that. In other words, we shouldn’t take over the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual citizen. But I do believe we have an 
obligation to those citizens who, through no fault of their own, are 
no longer able to maintain themselves because of advanced age or 
physical infirmities. 

Mr. Founra1n. Carrying that question a little further, what is your 
opinion on whether the Federal Government should do for people 
within the States what the States can and should do for those people? 

Governor Loveress. Let’s put it this way. All of our group would 
agree that it is desirable for the States to assume the maximum share 
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of responsibility that they can feasibly handle. But when we talk 
about returning to the States taxing powers, or a segment of tax areas 
now used by the Federal Government for revenues, we must remem- 
ber that each State today is engaged in tax competition with neigh- 
bering States. We are all reaching out, particularly in the Midwest, 
seeking the same thing. We are trying to provide a labor market for 
youngsters. We are trying to make our States attractive as a loca- 
tion for new industry and commercial enterprise. 

I’m just sure that many of the worthwhile programs would disap- 

ar from the scene if they were not basically administered by the 

ederal Government. 

Mr. Fountain. If by some means, miraculous though it may have 
to be, the States could get the tax resources which would enable them 
to do for their people all of the re: which, in these particular 
grant-in-aid programs, are now being done by the Federal Govern- 
ment, what is your opinion as to whether or not that would be better, 
more efficient, and more economical in the long run ¢ 

Governor Loveress. Basically from the standpoint of Iowa, we 
could probably do it without an overburdening taxload. We are 

aying our own way, so to speak, in our payments into the Federal 
pvertenntn which are returned to us in these grants-in-aid. 

But I wouldn’t want to see that worked to the detriment of people 
residing in another State. Basically my interest is Iowa, but I still 
am a citizen of these United States, and I think we must have con- 
sideration for the welfare of other States. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you feel, and it may be that your appropriate 
department head would be in a position to answer this question, that 
the State of Iowa is receiving a fair share of Federal grants for 
highway purposes? 

overnor Loveiess. Basically,no. Mr. Butter. 

Mr. Founratrn. I would like to know why you feel that way. 

Mr. Burrer. The Governor answered that question the same way 
that I would, and before the trust fund of the 1956 Federal Aid Act 
was set up, we were able to estimate what our people paid in Federal 
road users’ tax. There was more money collected by the Federal 
Government than we received in Federal aid. 

At the present time it is not so definite on that, because of the col- 
lection of the trust fund and also the interstate highway problem 
entering into the picture. We believe that we could expend more 
equitably the money allotted to our primary system or our State sys- 
tem and our secondary system if it was given back to us in the same 
amount as collected. 

What amount, I don’t know as of the present time. 

Governor Lovetess. Another item of inequality is the allocation 
of the mileage rate to the State of Iowa, as a comparative thing 
within the 48 States. I believe our allocation is—— 

Mr. Butter. The mileage, Governor ? 

Governor Lovetsss. Yes. 

Mr. Botrer. 730. 

Governor Lovetess. The Federal mileage throughout the Nation? 

Mr. Butter. The total mileage will be 41,000. Divide that by 48, 
you come out to eight hundred-some. We are a little short. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have any difficulty in discussing your prob- 
lems with the appropriate Federal agencies? 
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Governor Lovetess. No. I touched briefly on another problem in 
relation to your Federal highway planning that I would like to en- 
large upon just briefly, because I don’t think we are clear in our State, 
but my point was this: That we are detecting a lack of planning in 
relation to emergency vehicle access on limited-access highways. 

We are fearful that somewhere along here may arise an item that 
has been overlooked in the Federal planning in this one field. I am 
putting it in merely as a suggestion that it be looked at rather closely, 
as access is needed not only for highway-patrol equipment but fire 
equipment and ambulances, and the whole ball of wax of emergency 
vehicles. 

Mr. Fountain. We sent out to you, Governor, and I assume your 
department heads have likewise received copies, a series of approaches 
or suggestions which have been made in connection with the adminis- 
tration of these grant-in-aid programs. This was sent out rather 
late, and I assume you have not had an opportunity to answer those 
questions as fully as you would like to. 

Governor Lovetess. No; that is true. 

Mr. Fountarn. I hope you will submit to the committee for the 
record your answers to these questions, and supplement these with any 
suggestions you may have on ways to improve the economy and effi- 
ciency in these Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

Governor Lovetess. We would be more than happy to do it. 

Yes, this was received just very recently, and as a result we haven't 
accomplished the research we would like to do in relation to these 
questions. 

Mr. Founrary. I understand that. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuex. Governor, on page 6 of your testimony you get into 
the subject of public health, education, and welfare, and I’m wonder- 
ing if the State of Iowa, for instance, has a program for the control of 
syphilis, for instance, since you mentioned it Vv item ? 

Governor Loveess. Oh, yes, Dr. Zimmerer ? 

Dr. Zimmerer. Yes, we have a program, but at present we receive 
no Federal funds. To show you the difference between grant-in-aid 
and what we might expect from the legislature, at one time, shortly 
after the war, I received $75,000 of Federal funds for the control of 
venereal diseases. That was taken away almost without notice; that 
is one of the complaints we have. We don’t have sufficient notice when 
the funds are going to be taken away, so we can’t plan. 

When that was taken away, the legislature gave us $15,000 to take 
sare of a $75,000 program. 

Mr. Founrary. Certainly the Federal aid in that field has been 
primarily responsible for the extent of the eradication of that disease. 
I think all people agree on that. 

Mr. Mice. Would you say the public is conscious and aware now 
of the problems, so it could be handled strictly locally and statewide, 
rather than again appealing to the Federal Government for help? 

Governor Lovetess. I doubt if State or local governments would 
adequately handle such a problem. Once the urgency of the problem 
has abated, the tendency would be to drop control measures and to 
expend the funds on other activities. I believe there is a continuing 
need to keep such programs under Federal grants. 

Mr. Micuer. You feel if the Federal Government doesn’t get back 
into it, it is magnified out of proportion to some of the other diseases 
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such as cancer, heart disease, and one thing and another, where we are 
getting into an extensive program of research ¢ 

Governor Lovexess. I think the Federal Government must y 
in the program to make sure that laxity within any one State wo 
upset the program for the whole Nation. 

In other words, the very fact that there is no Federal supervision or 
control within the State of Iowa, could, in a period of time, have an 
unfavorable effect in other States. 

In other words, I think anything, any problem that goes beyond the 
borders of an individual State, must of necessity, remain a Federal 
problem. 

Mr. Micuev. Stretching that to the nth degree, everything could 
conceivably stretch across State boundaries; we have already stretched 
interstate commerce laws out of all proportion. 

It seems to me a matter once arrested and in fairly good control, 
the State or local governments ought to be able to assume a control 
of that program on their own. 

Governor Lovetess. Idealistically, yes; practically, no. 

Mr. Micuex. Further on in your statement, Governor, is a state- 
ment that runs a bit contrary to what the mayors of some ‘other cities 
have said, in that they feel they have the tax resources, but they are 
pree luded from utilizing them because of their State constitution. 

You state in here that local government on the other hand, simply 
doesn’t have the resources to initiate such programs. 

Governor Lovetess. That is very true. 

Mr. Micnev. Why don’t they ? 

Governor Loveness. Because the tax methods left available to the 
municipalities are well nigh exhausted owing to the ever-increasing 
costs of education and other services that are financed in Iowa by 
the property tax. 

In any number of our municipalities, and I am sure we are not 
unique or alone in this, they have reached a virtual saturation point 
in their ability to tax property. Thus, to throw these programs 
under discussion into the laps of the municipalities of our State would 
exert a tremendous hardship on them for they simply don’t have the 
tax resources. 

Mr. Micuet. Is the property tax in the State of Iowa pretty well 
equalized throughout the State ¢ 

Governor LovELEss. No, that is a program that takes ever-increas- 
ing action. We are trying to bring it about through education— 
revaluations. 

Mr. Micnen. Do you havea sales tax in Iowa ? 

Governor Lovetess. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Micuet. To what extent ? 

Governor Lovetess. It is now 2 percent. It was 214, I might add. 

Mr. Micuev. Further on in your statement, Governor : 

We believe certain group pressures might be brought to bear on State legisla- 
tors so State programs would be substantially reduced. 
Meaning in reference to those programs in which the Federal Govern- 
ment might get out of ? 

Governor LovetEss. Yes. 

Mr. Micue.. Is it your feeling, really, if the Federal Government 
gets out of a field, and the State legislatures get a chance at it, once 
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given a second look, maybe they really don’t want it as much as we 
think they do, and you are wary of giving them an extra crack at it 
to either approve or disapprove ? 

Governor Lovetess. Let’s say this. You —_— a group of 150 
people in this city-hall chamber, convene them here for a 90-day 
period or 100-day period to act as a State legislature. During that 

eriod of time you present to them some five or six hundred pieces of 
egislation. They, in turn, are not going to be able, because of the 
time involved, to analyze or to sensibly project that piece of legisla- 
tion as to its relative importance to the people in the particular area 
affected. They are not going to be visiting with the people of the 
particular area. They are, rather, going to be visiting with grou 
with influences whose voices soon begin to sound like the voice of the 
people. Accordingly, they will lose sight, in many instances, of what 
is to the best interest of the people. I feel that this is a definite 
hazard. 

Mr. Micuet. You mean to imply, Governor, that the lobbyists then 
are the minority rather than the majority ? 

Governor Lovetess. Well, we call them the third house now, 
Fundamentally these people are sincere people. But they have a job 
to do, looking after the interests of whatever agency, association, or 
group that they represent. As you know, gentlemen, there are pres- 
sure groups in the United States who would be more than happy to get 
rid of social security and several others of the existing programs. 

Mr. Micnen. You mentioned the shortness of the period the State 
legislature meets. Is your answer longer periods? Do you meet 
annually ? 

Governor Lovetess. No; biannually. 

Mr. Micuet. Would you recommend annual meetings of the legis- 
lature ? 

Governor Lovetess. From my experience, I would say no. 

Mr. Founrarn. I might add that is probably the experience of most 
of the Governors. As I recall, when I was in the State legislature, 
the governors were very happy for us to go back home. 

Mr. Micuet. Would one of your department heads care to elaborate 
a bit on your statement that _—_ welfare suggests unification of 
programs under their category ¢ 

Governor Lovetess. Yes, Mr. Caffrey, would you care to comment? 
Mr. Caffrey is chairman of our welfare board. 

Mr. Carrrey. Mr. Chairman, we in Iowa try to consult the needs 
of the public welfare program. We have a feeling that thinking is 
shifting more from providing need to helping the individual to help- 
ing the family to become self-supporting. 

In other words, that seems to be building itself up. We feel that 
we maybe have glamorized the individual—that might not be the 
proper word—we grant old-age assistance, and aid to the blind, and 
so forth. We feel it should be more on a family basis. 

When a social problem develops, and it probably develops with the 
wage earner, we like to approach it from a family angle and keep 
the unit more intact. 

Mr. Micuet. In these various grant-in-aid, Federal grant-in-aids, 
for oh, cancer research, heart disease, and any number of programs in 
which the Federal Government gives the States some aid, there has 
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been suggestion that the Federal Government give a grant en bloc, 
and that the States, themselves, determine whether or not it should go 
for any number of these individual items. 

Would you be in favor of that, or do you think it is more to the 
point that the Federal Government detail to the States that X number 
of dollars should go toward cancer research, heart disease, tuber- 
culosis, and any number of other things in the health programs? 

Governor Lovetess. In this instance, I am not answering for my 
department heads since we haven’t discussed this particular point. 
However, it occurs to me that this might simplify some of the func- 
tions of these programs and eliminate much redtape, certification, and 
verification. Under this arrangement, the State could direct its 
efforts toward the areas of greatest need within the program. 

For example, you have many fluctuating services in the field of 
social welfare. As I have pointed out, we have in Iowa a great and 
increasing number of elderly people in proportion to our total pop- 
ulation. This same ratio doesn’t hold true in many other States. 

Mr. Gotpsera. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that the proposals 
submitted to the Governor for his consideration contain some possible 
modifications of the existing grant programs which bear on the very 
point Mr. Michel is raising. 

Presumably the Governor’s department heads will be commenting 
on these various possibilities. 

Mr. Micuer. One final question, Governor. On page 16 of your 
statement, relative to Federal-aid to education, it is your belief unless 
the State of Iowa radically revises its methods as to the amount 
of State support, you will probably have to—or at least Federal assist- 
ance will be necessary in order to provide needed school facilities. But 
you also go on to say: 


The majority of Iowa’s educational problems will not be solved by Federal 
aid unless we are willing to allow such Federal support programs to do consid- 
erable violence to the concept of State responsibility for, and local control of, 


education. 

Governor Lovetess. That is right. You can’t have your cake and 
eat it, too. It comes right back to this basic thing I stated in relation 
to our municipalities. They have arrived at a ceiling, so to speak, in 
their ability to tax properties. 

We have a high degree of quality of education in our State. We 
have the lowest percentage of rejects because of illiteracy in the draft 
program of any State, and we are trying to maintain that quality. 
But ultimately we reach the point of economic inability. 

This isn’t a hearing on agricultural problems, but they are basic 
to us of Iowa, and with this slippage in the average farm income, there 
results a lack of ability on the part of the local governments to carry 
on and finance what they have formerly been able to carry on and 
finance. 

While our industrial income has rapidly increased—the fact of the 
matter is, it is above the national level—the dragging down of the 
agricultural segments of the economy has brought us to a rather low 
average income in the State. 

So if we are to continue to provide what we think are the most com- 
petent people in the world, out of our institutions of higher learning, 
and we cast them throughout the length and breadth of the land to 
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»rovide the economy of the other States, maybe somebody ought to 
help us with it. 

Mr. Micuev. But if they are coming off the farm, or the tendency 
is to come in off the farm and there are fewer people out on the farm, 
there isn’t that critical school shortage in the rural communities as in 
the urban centers. 

Is it your feeling the urban centers aren’t pulling their fair share 
as far as the educational taxes are concerned ? 

Governor Love.ess. Let me make this point, then I will refer the 
question to Mr. Wright. We have had a tremendous population shift. 
We have empty schools in areas. We have counties that are smaller 
today than in 1900, populationwise. 

The people who have left the rural areas are, of course, moving to 
the cities. So far the municipalities have kept up their educational 
facilities amazingly well—owing to the public-spiritedness of the 
people in voting “pond issues. But, as I have said, their ability to 
raise tax revenues has about reached its saturation point. 

Is there something that you would like to add to that, Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wricut. I don’t think of anything, Governor; I think you have 
handled it very nicely, unless they have some other question in the area 
of education. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have many communities that have run up 
against the problem of school construction of having reached their 
limit of bonded indebtedness ? 

Governor Lovetess. The thing that is going to kill us in the school 
program is the hard-money policy, as it affects our communities, in 
rel: tion to the selling of their bonds. 

Mr. Micnuex. The interest rate, and the inability to sell bonds? 

Governor Lovetess. That is right; because suddenly you are con- 
suming most of your available millage to pay the interest on these 
things. 

Mr. Wricut. We have a limitation in Iowa that a school district 
may not bond itself for more than 5 percent of its true evaluation. 
Secondly, we may not levy more than 7 mills to pay off the principal 
and interest on bonds for school construction, which as the Governor 
says, with the increased cost of interest, and, of course, the increased 
cost of construction, is putting us in a pretty tight squeeze, particu- 
larly in the metropolitan areas, on the fringe areas of the larger towns, 
where our greatest need for additional school housing occurs. 

Mr. Micuet. Is that limitation a constitutional limitation ? 

Mr. Wricur. It is. 

Mr. Micuex. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. I, too, want to commend you, Governor Loveless and 
your staff, for a really superb job. You have given us a great deal 
of very valuable material. 

I would like to call your attention first to page 3 of your testimony, 
that last sentence there. I am wondering if the statement there is 
exactly right? I don’t know if your paging is like mine. Does your 
last sentence say: “With less than half of the population residing in 
rural areas” ? 

Governor Lovetess. It should. Considerably less. 

Mr. Reuss. The printed version says “with more than half.” 
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Mr. Wricur. I noticed that when he read it. It should be “con- 
siderably less.” 

Mr. Reuss. It should be “considerably less,” which I am sure is the 
case. 

Governor Love.ess. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. It is on that point I wanted to ask you questions. 

Your testimony and the testimony of a great many other governors, 
and mayors, and, indeed, the testimony of former President Truman 
this morning, is to the effect that, sure, the State governments would 
be able to exercise many of these functions that are now exercised by 
the Federal Government, perhaps better and perhaps under more 
direct democratic and public supervision if the State governments 
were in fact more responsive, and the reason they aren’t more re- 
sponsive, according to you and your department heads is very largely 
because of the archaic system of representation, or rather nonrepre- 
sentation, which allows areas with less population, the rural areas, a 
greater voice in State government than the increasingly populous 
urban areas. 

That is the nub of the problem, isn’t it / 

oe Love.ess. That is right. 

1 do not mean to say anything detrimental to the legislators repre- 
senting these rural counties. They are doing the job as they see it. 
But they tend to see the problem in the purely local terms of their 
own counties. 

Moreover, the fact that agricultural income has shrunk in recent 
vears tends to make them even more conservative. Such legislators 
do not reflect the thinking of the majority of our citizenry. 

Mr. Reuss. This being so, and this being close to the nub of the 
national problem, and in view of the fact, as you testified, that the 
very legislators who now overrepresent certain rural areas have it 
within their power to refrain from taking constitutional action to re- 
apportion, and do refrain from taking such action; have you or your 
associates any thoughts about how to cut this Gordian knot 2 This i is 
a serious thing. It is going to get worse rather than better, in view 
of the population change. 

Governor Lovetess. The change in a generation, if we can exist 
until that point, will bring it about, Tam sure. We have a certain 
amount of sense of fair play, and the changing generation doesn’t 
resist the change sometimes as much as some of us oldsters. I think 
the situation is going to take care of itself in a matter of a few years’ 
time. I think the pressure is going to be there. In other words, it is 
developing constantly ; people : are ‘becoming more aware of the prob- 
lem. Reapportionment didn’t mean anything to our folks generally 
10 years ago. Every 10 years the question must be on the ballot : 
Shall we have a constitutional revision convention? Ten years ago 
the people didn’t vote on the question because of their lack of knowl- 
edge, but I am sure the question, as it will be presented in 1960, with 
the additional impetus that has been given to it by the committees of 
public information, will command the attention of the people. 

Mr. Revss. The constitutional provision requiring automatic re- 
upportionment ? 

Governor Lovetsss. It will require a constitutional convention to 
effect, reapportionment. Of course, there is a hazard in that, as to 
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what it will effect, but the people have the opportunity to express 
themselves in 1960. 

Mr. Reuss. And by the changing generation, the phrase you used, 
do you really mean two things: first, the fact that generations don’t 
merely change but presumably the new generation will be a little more 
aware of this problem than the present and the past one? 

Governor Lovetess. That is right. 

Mr. Reuss. And second, as this urbanization continues, there will 
increasingly be enough people in urban and surburban areas to finally 
swing legislatures around to a fuller representation for all the people? 

Governor Lovetess. Yes; I believe that is right. 

Mr. Revss. Can you think of anything the Federal Government in 
general, or this intergovernmental relations subcommittee in particular 
could to toward hastening the dawn of fair and equitable representa- 
tion in the State legislatures, either legally or through educational 
processes ? 

Governor Lovetess. Educational processes only. I can see no pos- 
sible action of Federal Government in this inherent State problem 
that must be handled in the individual States. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Bolling. 

Mr. Bot11ne. Governor, your statement was one of the best ones 
I have ever heard at any time. There are many questions I would 
like to ask, but one I would like to ask, leading up to another is this: 

When was the last time the legislature of Iowa was reapportioned? 

Governor Lovetess. About 15 or 16 years ago. 

Mr. Wrieut. 1930, wasn’t it? 

Governor Lovetess. I believe it was. 

Mr. Botirne. It was a long time ago. 

Governor Lovetess. I can’t recall at the present time. 

Mr. Boturne. This may be a difficult question to answer : 

What would your judgment be on the tax mix of the State? Would 
it be a progressive tax mix or regressive tax mix? 

Governor Lovetess. Basically regressive. 

Mr. Botturne. I don’t happen to know the details of your State, 
but I know virtually all the States of the United States have regressive 
tax mixes. 

Governor Lovetess. The State as a unit doesn’t engage in a property 
tax in the field, other than that very minute millage that sine been 
assessed upon the vote of the people to pay World War IT bonus. 

Then we have an indirect tax that reflects back to the counties, which 
is raised by property millage in the care of State mental patients and 
allied fields. 

So our income is derived, for the most part from a sales tax, which 
is a highly regressive tax. 

We levy a State income tax, which is a rather small tax in our overall 
revenue picture. 

There is a very limited corporation tax. 

Then there are the taxes from cigarettes, monopoly liquor store op- 
eration, and all of those allied areas. 

We have the normal gasoline tax, which is allocated to the State 
highway department, and in return is distributed on a formula basis 
to counties and to municipalities. 
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Mr. Bourne. So in effect, if, for example, Iowa were to send in in- 
come taxes to the Federal Government about the same amount that 
Iowa receives back in grants-in-aid and other such programs from the 
Federal Government—if all those programs were taken over by the 
State, and State revenues in their present form were increased to take 
care of those programs, then the programs would be based and paid 
for by much more regressive system of taxation than they are now? 

Governor Lovetess. Under the present makeup of our legislative 
representation, I am sure that would be true. 

r. Boturne. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Fountarn. Governor, I have just a few more questions. 

On page 7, in answer to the question “Are there barriers to effec- 
tive and responsive State and local governments?”, you mentioned 
three items in particular: The lack of representation in the legisla- 
ture; insufficient time for the legislatures to inform themselves and so 
forth, and the mounting distrust and antagonism displayed by the 
legislature toward administrative departments. 

How are these defects going to be corrected ? 

It seems to me some day they must be corrected. 

Governor Lovetess. They must be. 

And again it can only come about by modernization of thinking and 
representation. Again, to repeat myself, we must secure representa- 
tion that doesn’t resist changes, or abhor the changing times in which 
we find ourselves. 

Let me cite you an example: I suppose if any one of these depart- 
ment heads who are here with me tonery appeared before our appro- 
priations committee within the legislature to discuss their problem, 
they would probably be given maybe 20 or 30 minutes to do the job. 
For example—the welfare department, to try to explain our assistance 
to the blind, old-age assistance, and our aid to dependent children 
and all those things, gets only a fraction of the time which they should 
have to explain these matters. 

What I am trying to say is: They assume judgment beyond that 
of people who work with it day in and day out, week in and week out, 
year in and year out. Each one of these persons represents years of 
public service in his field. There is not one of them that hasn’t been 
engaged in his respective field for a wide span of years. The legisla- 
ture tends to give insufficient attention to these expert opinions. 

I am not making myself very clear, but what I am trying to say 
is they don’t pay too much attention to the man who knows. 

Mr. Founrarn. In view of the fact that members of the legislature 
have such a short period of time within which to inform themselves 
and to be prepared to analyze very carefully all of the details of the 
proposed budget for a particular department, has it been the tendency, 
as is true in many States, for the legislature simply to assume that the 
request has been to some extent padded, and as a result thereof to cut 
acertain percentage just as a matter of caution ? 

Governor Lovetess. Yes, I think that is probably a general thing. 
They know they are going to get whacked, so they cushion it. 

I will give you an example. 

Again I will refer to our public-welfare program. The welfare 
department submitted their requests to me, and I spent probably a 
day and a half with them and analyzing their figures. 1 then pre- 
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sented to the legislature the budget request, that had been submitted 
by the social welfare department. So the legislature cut it one million 
and a half dollars, which meant we had to reduce many assistance pay- 
ments. We tried to distribute the reductions so as to create minimum 
hardships to recipients. But my point is that we needed every dollar 
that was recommended. 

As you say, the philosophy of cutting our askings by a certain per- 
cent prevailed, and that particular program is now experiencing diffi- 
culty as a result. 

Mr. Founratn. It seems to me, with inflation confronting us as it 
is, the hard-money policy, with the mounting expenditures for na- 
tional security and with the advent of the Russian satellite possibly 
increasing expenditures, the Federal Government is going to have to 
be awfully careful about getting into further expenditures, otherwise 
there must be a day of reckoning. 

Just how far can we go and at the same time give some relief to our 
overburdened taxpayers ? 

Governor Loveress. I think you have that very basic problem 
facing you. 

Of course, to make a lighter vein of remark, I don’t know why we 
are disturbed with the Russians having sputnik up; they have had a 
lot of experience with satellites in recent years. But at some point 
there isn’t a question but what government reaches the peak of what 
it can render in the way of service. We are going to have to shave 
the requests down and try to find out what is of importance to the 
greatest majority of people. We are going to have to limit some of 
these services. I think that is true of the municipal government and 
of the State government. It is going to wipe off on your people in 
the Federal Government. 

I don’t know the answer, as I sit here today. I have every hope 
that out of hearings of this type we may arrive at what soundly 
represents the majority thinking. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you feel that somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes, on the one hand a feeling that the Federal Government 
should continue to enter various fields and provide services where the 
States do not provide them, whether the States be willing and able 
or not, and the extreme of the Federal Government getting out of all 
of these fields, there ought to be a middle road which is realistic and 
fair to the taxpayers and which at the same time will force the 
States and local governments to assume their proper share of re- 
sponsibility for these programs? 

Governor Lovetess. I think that where we must arrive, finally, is 
a reasonable division of State responsibilities and Federal, and I would 
just like to add just one thing: 

T have heard a great deal of table beating about States rights, in 
round-table meetings, and I sometimes wonder about it because one 
individual, a very ardent proponent of States rights called me up a 
month ago and asked me to join with him suggesting the Federal 
Government take over in its entirety the Interstate Highway System. 
We can’t talk out of both sides of our mouth, as I see it. 

I think our divisions of government are pretty well defined, and 
I really don’t believe we should overstep in any field, in this field of 
Federal versus State. If we of the State governments are permitted 
to do so, it has been our own fault. 
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Mr. Fountain. Would you agree, in connection with that, with the 
thought that as long as State governments remain strong individually, 
and as long as they perform for their people the services which ought 
to be performed, and as long as the people go to their States for these 
services, there is less likelihood of a centralized authority in Wash- 
ington simply taking over and running this country as it sees fit? 

Governor Lovetess. Oh, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Fountain. The stronger the State governments are within our 
country, it seems to me, the more difficult it would be for a would-be 
dictator to take over. 

Governor Lovetess. That isright. Iamsure of that. 

Mr. Fountarn. Just 1 or 2 other questions: 

What is your feeling as the executive head of the State with respect 
to the local governments going directly to the Federal Government 
for things which they think they need, rather than channeling their 
requests through State government ? 

Governor Lovetess. Well, of course if that took place, why have a 
State government? I don’t see the practical or economic feasibility 
of so operating. 

Mr. Founratn. In the field of public housing and urban renewal, 
do you feel there should be a working relationship between local 
municipalities, the State government, and the Federal Government, 
rather than the local governments bypassing the States and going 
directly to the Federal Government for assistance ? 

Governor Love.ess. Yes. 

Of course, we don’t have that problem in Iowa, because the legisia- 
ture hasn’t passed an enabling act whereby our people can participate 
in housing. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, are you in a position to give us the per- 
centage of your total State expenditures which come from the Federal 
Government in the State of lowa ? 

Governor Love.ess. No; not to give you 

Mr. Fountarn. An approximation / 

Can any one of your department heads give us that information ? 

Governor Lovetess. I would of necessity have to accumulate all the 
information. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you in a position, or is one of your department 
heads in a position, to spotlight any Federal-State programs which are 
being inefficiently operated at the Federal level ? 

Governor Lovetess. I don’t know whether the department heads 
can. Of course, to generalize, as I tried to point out, we feel there is 
much administrative, shall we say, “paperwork,” for want of a better 
term, that doesn’t add to the efficiency of the programs. It doesn’t 
buy any more groceries for the old-age recipients, or provide any 
more assistance to the blind folks, or anything of that type. In 
other words, my training is a little wrong to be a politician. I spent 
years in construction work, in engineering, and to me the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight line, but that doesn’t always 
work in this business of government. 

I maybe don’t have quite the right outlook as to much of the 
administrative procedures, but this is one field that I think we might 
simplify, and by so doing save a lot of dollars. 

Do any of you folks want to enlarge upon that ¢ 
Mr. Fountarn. One final question. 
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On page 12 you state that the law does not allow the Secretary of 
Commerce, referring to the highway program, to make any distine- 
tion between the States based on their rate of progress, but based solely 
on the cost of the completion of the Interstate System. 

I wonder if you would elaborate on that just a little bit more. 

Governor Lovetess. Yes. 

We have the ability to build more interstate—and the ability to 
provide the matching fund—than our actual allocation. We are aware 
there are other States that are having difficulty from the standpoint 
of matching funds, or engineering, topography, and so on, in getting 
their program into high gear. so my point is, and the point of our 
highway engineer is, that the overall completion of your interstate 
program is the zenith of the program. In other words, until it is 
completed in its entirety, it isn’t going to serve as it is intended to 
serve, as a defense way, so to speak. 

So our point was, would it be possible in these intervening years 
while some of the slower States are getting in gear, to permit those 
States who are in a position to do so, to advance their programs a 
little more rapidly ¢ 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Navuguron. Governor, you mentioned the public housing pro- 
gram as one example of a program in which the State of Iowa was 
not able to participate because of lack of necessary enabling legis- 
lation. Are there any other instances in which this is true? 

Governor Lovetess. An instance of this that comes to mind pertains 
again to taking care of the elderly citizens in our State, of which the 
percentage of population is so high. I refer to the need for more 
nursing home facilities. Local government doesn’t have the where- 
withal in many instances to provide adequate facilities. 

Another point occurs to me. You know that Iowa does not use 
reclamation money. We have nothing to reclaim. We have things to 
conserve. We haven’t touched on the conservation field as yet in these 
hearings. But the fact is that soil conservation has been the only 
program thus far that has provided us any appreciable opportunity 
to participate in this type of program and get back our Federal tax 
dollars. 

So I did just want to touch upon that to the point of sincerely hop- 
ing that we would see a continuation of the small watersheds, because 
we are just getting in gear in that field, and the value of water to us 
is becoming an increasingly important problem. 

We enacted some water-rights legislation in the past session, which 
may not be the total answer, but it is a start in the right direction in 
the conservation of water. 

What I was trying to say is: We have been sending you folks more 
dollars than we have been getting back, because we ion had to, for 
just one basic water conservation, a large holding reservoir con- 
structed within our State. We just haven’t used reclamation funds in 
our State. 

Mr. Navucuron. That suggests another question to me, Governor: 
We have been hearing in the other cities where we have been about 
programs which are primarily of interest to the cities, to the con- 
centrations of people. I believe there has been at least some talk in 
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some circles of turning agricultural programs at least partially back 
to the States. 

Do you have any comment to make as to your attitude on that, aside 
from what you have already said on soil conservation? 

Governor Lovetess. We would be awfully fat people in Iowa if 
we could eat all we produce. Fundamentally, it oul not be prac- 
ticable to return the agricultural program to State jurisdiction. We 
could set up a program of regulation of our own farm production, 
but what about the other States? Nationwide markets are required 
for the products of our rich farmlands. A single State cannot 
handle a problem that is national in scope. 

I am not trying to work in a commercial here, but the people who 
know tell me we have about 25 percent of the grade A farmland of the 
Nation, and without Federal programing in the agricultural field, 
what would we do with our products? How would we exist, so to 
gh No; I am afraid that is not a function of the State to ab- 
sorb it. 

Mr. Navueuton. One final line of questioning, Governor: How large 
a staff does the Governor have available to him in the State of Iowa? 

Governor Lovetess. Well, I have 4 people, 2 of them stenographers. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you referring to the department heads? 

Governor Lovetzss. No. 

Mr. Founrar1n. You are not referring to the department heads? 

Governor Lovetess. No. 

Mr. Navueuton. Do you feel that there might be more success in 
creating a better understanding of problems of government at the 
legislative level if improved facilities and staffs were available to 
the State legislatures ? 

Governor Lovetess. Well, we have established our legislative re- 
search bureau, which does help in some ways. In other words, even 
when the legislature is not in session, a legislator can get help in 
finding out what other States are doing about a given problem, for 
example, or what legislation is in existence in other areas. The re- 
search bureau is providing some valuable assistance. It is still a 
very small agency, made up of 3 or 4 persons, and thus limited in the 
amount of research it can do. 

I think you have a point that we should enlarge upon that activity 
and have a group that is able to assimilate, as your committee will do, 
and boil down the information. 

Mr. Navueutron. Governor, can you tell us approximately how 
many different legislative committees there are in each house of the 
lowa Legislature ! 

Governor Lovetess. I suppose the sum total of both house and sen- 
ate would be in excess of 75. 

Mr. Navexutron. Do you know how many employees they have to 
staff those committees ? 

Governor Lovetess. Well, of course, they only function during the 
legislative session. It is a part-time proposition. Other than their 
individual clerical help of each legislature, there is no additional staff 
involved. 

Mr. Naveuton. Each legislator has one secretary for his individual 
needs # 

Governor Lovetess. That is right. 
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Mr. Navenrton. As I understand it, it is the custom in lowa for the 
secretary of the committee chairman to also serve as clerk of the com- 
mittee so there is actually no professional staff for any of your com- 
mittees ¢ 

Governor Lovetsss. No. 

Mr. Naveuton. One last question, Governor. One suggestion that 
has come to this committee for improving operation of grant-in-aid 
programs was that the Congress might grant authority to the Comp- 
troller General to establish minimum standards for State auditing of 
grant programs, and when such standards were met by the State, the 
Federal program agencies would then be relieved of the responsibility 
of conducting detailed fiscal audits. There would simply be a spot 
checking by the Comptroller General of the State performance, and 
provision of technical assistance. 

Would you care to comment on that as it applies to lowa ? 

Governor Lovetsss. I refer that back to Mr. Caffrey. 

Mr. Carrrey. In the field of welfare, which I am associated with, 
and have been for 9 years now, we are constantly audited by both 
Federal and State departments and representatives. 

As to criteria, I would like to say that the Federal auditors, we 
find, are civil-service employees; they have a knowledge of eligibility, 
working at all times, we have found, to assist us, and they are very 
helpful. We would certainly be sorry if the day should ever come 
we should ever lose the benefit that the Federal auditors offer to us. 

The State auditors are not civil-service employees; they are a prod- 
uct of political machines, and they are not familiar with eligibility. 
It is often said—I don’t know whether it is true or not—auditors that 
are representatives of political machines are always trying to justify 
their existence, maybe hnaldue for faults to justify that existence, and 
I think probably my personal gripe would be, they seem to interfere 
with our policymaking and regulationmaking. We, of necessity, must 
establish these in order to carry out the intent of the laws and the 
program. We are quite satisfied with the situation as is. 

Governor Lovetess. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. With reference to public schools, we have a very fine 
working relationship; as you are well aware, most of our contacts are 
through the United States Office of Education, and with reference 
to the national school-lunch program, through the Department of 
Agriculture. We cooperate with them, and we like that audit at the 
State level. 

As a matter of fact, as a taxpayer, I insist that the Congress has 
that responsibility to safeguard the taxpayer’s money, to make sure 
it is used as designed by the Congress. 

On the other hand, we resist, and I am sure I represent the thinking 
of the chief State school officers in all the States; we resist the notion 
of the Federal auditors going into the local, at the local level, the 
local districts. 

With reference to the national school-lunch program, I believe 18 
of the 48 States are presently doing their own local audits, of which 
Iowa isone. It would seem to me highly desirable if the States would 
provide that auditing at the local level in all of the 48 States. But 
I would agree with public welfare that the Federal auditors, as long 
as they operate through the State office, perform a real service. But 
we would again resist them auditing local accounts. 
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Governor Lovezess. Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Mapican. We in the employment security, we feel like the wel- 
fare: The Federal auditors seem to be much more helpful, and the 
State auditors seem to criticize more. The differences in the Federal 
auditors and the State’s are such that we are well satisfied. 

Mr. Micuex. Do you have an elected auditor in the State of Iowa‘ 

Governor Love.ess. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. All of his are self-appointed rather than civil-service 
employees ¢ 

Governor Love.ess. Yes. The system we have in the State is in 
conjunction with the Federal programs—in other words, the people 
in public welfare, and public health are covered by a merit-system 
operation. All other State employees are not. 

Mr. Micuev. I believe the line of questioning by our counsel was 

rovoked by some testimony from other States, where they feel they 
oh a good State auditing system, and the interjection of the Federal 
Government there is simply hampering their efforts. If they conform 
to certain standards, we probably could eliminate some of that. But 
I see in the State of Iowa it is very well we have a finger in the 
situation. 

Governor Lovetess. Basically, to some areas, it lends assistance 
to them in relation to their conforming and full understanding of the 
Federal requirements and programs. We look forward to it. 

Mr. GoutpperG. In that same connection, Governor, I wonder if you 
find any annoyance in relation to Mr. Caffrey’s department with the 
performance of Federal audits both by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the Comptroller General. Do you 
find that a source of duplication or any annoyance to you? 

Mr. Carrrey. Do you mean the comptroller einai of our State? 

Mr. GoutpperG. No, the United States Comptroller General. 

Mr. Carrrey. I wasn’t aware we were subject to the Comptroller 
General of the United States, but it was just a State program. 

Mr. Gouppere. I believe there is an independent review of the Fed- 
eral Department’s audit by the Comptroller General, who is respon- 
sible and answerable to the Congress for the final legality of the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

Governor Lovetess. Could that not be that he reviews the audit as 
made by the Federal agency involved, rather than coming into the 
individual State agencies for information ? 

Mr. Boiuine. I think that is ordinarily a book audit, unless they 
have some grounds for doing otherwise. 

Mr. GorpperG. I know that in New York the Federal Comptroller 
General’s people have visited the State agency. It is conceivable they 
limited their examination to the audit that had been done by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and were only seeking 
information from the State. 

Dr. Zimmerer. We do have a double audit. I got these questions 
rather late, Friday night, and I went through them hastily. 

This is my note: 

The present double audit does seem unnecessary. The State auditor's staff 
would have to learn a great deal about the rules and regulations of the grants 


Then I put this down: 


This has possibilities. 
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I haven’t had time to think it over. 

Mr. Founrarn. We will give you time, and wish the benefit of your 
thinking on that. 

I am going to ask one final question, Governor, to get your view- 
point more definitely. 


As I recall, on page 16, you stated : 


Unless the State of Iowa radically revises its method and amount of State 
support to public education, Federal assistance would be necessary. 


Then in the next paragraph, I believe you quote your superintend- 
ent of public instruction as indicating the dangers which would flow 
from such Federal aid. 

Do I take it, then, that if something isn’t done in the State of Iowa, 
you may need Federal aid for school facilities, but you certainly don’t 
want it except as a last resort ? 

Governor Lovetess. That is right. That is very definitely true. 
We like our school system. We Tike to be able to operate it as the 
ave. in the areas want it operated. We sincerely hope we don’t 

ave to come to that. 

Mr. Founrarn. On the basis of what you know now, you feel the 
State of Iowa will take care of its school system ? 

Governor Lovetzss. I think so, to be real honest with you. 

Mr. Micuer. You haven’t actually been an open exponent of Fed- 
eral aid to education ? 

Governor Lovetess. No. 


Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions? 

Dr. Goldberg. 

Dr. Gotpserc. Governor, we have received photostatic copies of 
communications that were submitted to you by your department heads 
in connection with our questionnaire. 

Governor Lovetess. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you wish these inserted into our printed record 
in support of your testimony ? 

Governor Lovetess. That is my idea, sir. 

Mr. Gorpsere. Fine. 

(The communications follow :) 


STaTE oF Iowa, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 


Des Moines, September 30, 1957. 
Hon. HEerRscHet C. LOVELESS, 


Governor of Iowa, 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear GovERNOR LOVELESS: We are, as you know, directly concerned with four 
of the Federal grant-in-aid programs under study by the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations of the 
National House of Representatives. These programs are child welfare services, 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 

We do not feel that we are in a position to comment on some of the questions 
asked, so will confine ourselves to those which seem pertinent to our State 
department of social welfare. 

In general, we are well satisfied with the Federal role in our programs. We 
have found the representatives of the United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare helpful to us, and anxious to aid us in every way possible 
in working out plans for effective programs which are in accord with the needs 
of our State. They do not interfere with State and local administrative matters 
as long as we meet the Federal requirements for the Federal programs involved. 
However, their broad experience in a number of States, often serves to give us 
valuable help in working out local plans. 
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Federal growth in all of our programs has been due to the inability of the State 
and county governments to meet the financial load necessary to carry the needs 
of people in economic distress. More often than not, there was recognition of 
these unmet needs, but local governments had neither the funds nor the trained 
personnel to meet them. We are pretty well convinced that only through fed- 
erally sponsored programs is there any assurance of uniform treatment of all 
people in need of public assistance. For the most part, we believe that State 
and local governments have been responsible in helping to work out effective 
assistance programs. 

We think that as long as the Federal Government allocates funds for use in 
State programs, that it has a responsibility in sharing in the administrative de- 
tails providing for the expenditure of these funds. We have not found the three- 
way sharing of responsibility—Federal, State, county—any handicap, rather, the 
sharing of ideas and responsibilities seems to be an effective demonstration of 
the democratic process. Even if funds were available to operate these programs 
at a State and/or local level, we believe that there would be less objectivity and 
uniformity in the programs without the counsel of the Federal Government. 

It seems to us that the criteria Congress should use in determining whether 
to undertake new grant-in-aid programs, or to continue or terminate existing 
ones, should be based entirely upon whether or not the needs of the people eligible 
for such programs would otherwise be met. 

As far as our department is concerned, we would like to see the time come 
when all the programs would be combined under one program of assistance to 
people in need. If and when people are in need, it doesn’t seem sensible or effi- 
cient to have to find a suitable label for them in order to provide for their needs. 

We have experienced no difficulties in getting along with nongrant-in-aid de- 
partments. Sometimes we don’t understand each other thoroughly, but if we 
take the time to talk things over we see no reason why all departments shouldn’t 
get along. Sometimes we wonder if there might not be merit in executives of all 
State departments getting together occasionally to learn about each other’s func- 
tions, responsibilities, ete. 

We believe that medical, hospital, and nursing care for the marginal income 
group, as well as for public assistance recipients, is a problem which is going to 
have to be met eventually. Low rental housing for all, and specialized housing 
for the aged-alone, are also ever increasing problems. Add recreation for the 
aged, as well as greater stress upon suitable employment for those of them who 
want to work, appear to be demanding more and more attention. 

We hope that these comments will be of some use to you. If you want further 


explanation of any of them, please know that we are eager to be as helpful as 
we can. 


Respectfully yours, 
L. L. CAFFREY, 
Chairman, State Board of Social Welfare. 


STaTeE oF IowA EMPLOYMENT SEcURITY COMMISSION, 
Iowa STaTE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 8, 1957. 
Hon. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
Governor of Iowa, State House, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear GovERNOR LOVELESS: Reference is made to your letter of September 26, 
1957, concerning the regional hearings on intergovernmental relations, and your 
request for a statement from this agency. 

The operation of the Employment Security Agency which administers the 
Employment Service and the unemployment compensation programs is not, in 
our opinion, a true grant-in-aid program, since there are no State matching funds. 
The Federal Government in relation to the programs administered by this agency, 
levies a tax of 0.3 of 1 percent against the payrolls of employers who have 4 or 
more employees in their employ, and the entire administrative costs of the 
agency are paid from funds appropriated by the Congress out of the tax levied. 
We have prepared comments on section I of the outline, as follows: 
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1. Grant-in-aid programs 

1. In general we are satisfied with the Federal role insofar as it relates to this 
agency. There are some areas with which we are not completely satisfied; 
namely : 

(a) Methods of budgeting. The Federal Government applies national unit 
times to direct workload items such as applications for employment, applications 
for unemployment compensation, placements, aptitude tests, proficiency tests, 
et cetera. We believe these unit times too restrictive. We believe they are not 
accurate insofar as specific States are concerned. We believe the use of these 
does not provide for sufficient funds to carry out quality work. 

(b) Budget allocations made by Congress and by the Bureau of the Budget 
are always based on the agency’s experience 2 years prior to the budget period. 
No provision is made for increased costs in supplies, equipment, utilities, repairs, 
et cetera. Neither is provision made for normal expansion of the agency. 

2. Not applicable to this agency. 

38. In the field of employment security, we believe the present arrangement 
whereby the Federal Government shares administrative responsibility with 
the State is sound. Employment security deals with two basic problems of 
the work force—employment and/or unemployment. These are not problems that 
are confined to individual States but are national problems, The work force of 
this Nation is very mobile, and that mobility continues to increase as transpor- 
tation in all of its phases continues to improve. In order to make the best 
possible use of the skills of the work force, workers necessarily must migrate 
frequently from their place of origin to other places where jobs are available 
which need these workers’ skills and abilities. In the unemployment insurance 
program, workers, because of their mobility, have unemployment insurance bene- 
fits set up to their accounts in more than one State. In periods of unemployment, 
then, under the present system, they are able to pool the credits from the various 
States so that benefits will be available to them to tide them over periods of 
unemployment. 

Because of the need for a cooperative effort on the part of all States to properly 
serve the workers of the Nation in their search for employment or in their need 
for unemployment insurance benefits, an overall coordinating arm of government 
appears to be necessary. We believe this can best be coordinated by the Federal 
Government assuming that responsibility. 

4. Not applicable to this agency. 

5. If Federal responsibility for employment security were discontinued, we do 
not believe: 

(a) That the State would be able or willing to raise sufficient revenues to not 
only continue the program at its present level, but to work toward constant 
improvement in the program ; 

(6) On the contrary, we believe there would be a strong probability of sub- 
stantially reducing existing programs, particularly in the field of unemployment 
compensation. We believe that certain group pressures might be brought to bear 
on State legislators so that the program would be substantially reduced. 

6. Not applicable to this agency. 

7. Not applicable to this agency. 

8. Not applicable to this agency. 

We trust this information will be of value to you. 

Very truly yours, 
K. A. MADIGAN, Chairman. 


Iowa STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Des Moines, October 9, 1957. 
Hon. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
The Governor of Iowa, 
State House, 
Local 


DEAR GOVERNOR LOVELESS: Pursuant to your request, I enclose answers to your 
questionnaire concerning Federal grants-in-aid and intergovernmental relations. 
I trust your Excellency will find them in agreement with your views; at least 
they are our honest opinion. 
Sincerely, 


EDMUND G. ZIMMERER, M. D., M. P. H., 
Commissioner of Public Health. 
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I. 





GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs’? 

Answer. In the public health field of grants-in-aid the Federal role is generally 
acceptable, with tendencies to excessive regulation and control occurring in hospi- 
tal and medical facilities construction. 

Since the local community provides two-thirds or more of the total cost of 
hospital construction, more local prerogatives and preferences should be per- 
mitted. Excessive regulation of plans, specifications contract procedures, wages, 
and change orders have unnecessarily increased costs and created and inexcus- 
able burden of paper work on the State, the architects, the contractors, and the 
local sponsor. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure of 
the States and localities to act in these areas. 

Answer There is evidence, accumulative through the years, that grants-in-aid 
occur generally in activities in which some States lag. For instance, control of 
communicable diseases, such as syphilis, needs to be reasonably uniform na- 
tionally to be effective. One State without a program could serve as a reservoir 
of infection for adjoining States with excellent programs. 

(b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? 

Answer. There are many barriers. A few on the State level are: 

1. Unequal representation in the legislature, leaving control with the static, 
stagnant segments of legislative representation. 

2. Insufficient time and facilities for the legislature to inform itself on the 
voluminous and intricate matters on which it must act. 

3. The constantly mounting distrust and antagonism displayed by the legisla- 
ture toward the administrative departments, leading to refusal by the legislature 
to seek or accept information or guidance from those best qualified to give it. 

In Iowa removal of these barriers requires constitutional amendment, blocked 
for years by the same lawmakers to whom change is abhorrent. 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative. responsibility for programs with State and local governments 
sound, or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be 
allocated to a single level of government? 

Answer. Shared responsibility is the only defensible method. Difficulties arise 
in determining the degree of sharing in administrative responsibility. The 
problems and answers are the same with the State-to-local level as they are with 
the Federal-to-State or Federal-to-local level. 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like 
to see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility ? 

Answer. In the public-health field there appear to be no programs which 
would be improved by being left completely to the local community for financing 
and administration. Iowa has not demonstrated that programs administered 
and financed exclusively at the State level would be an improvement over the 
present Federal-State-local level. 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? 

Answer. Answered above. 

5. (a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

Answer. Iowa now contributes more than it receives in the grant-aided pro- 
grams. Its ability to raise funds is not in doubt, but its willingness may be. 

(b) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? 

Answer. It becomes mere speculation to prognosticate what the State will 
do under given circumstances, but it seems unlikely that the State would ap- 
propriate equal amounts for some present programs. For instance, when in 
1954 the USPHS grant for venereal disease control was discontinued, the State 
appropriation was increased $15,000 for 1955-56, while the Federal grant at 
one time was above $75,000. 

The legislature has several times in the past clearly indicated that it was 
not interested in supporting programs initiated by Federal grants. This has 
happened in dental hygiene, nutrition, heart disease, mental health, and others. 
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The State has been reluctant to appropriate adequately for hospital and nursing 
home licensure, and for administration of the hospital and medical facilities 
construction program. 

It seems unlikely that the legislature would replace the present substantia] 
grants-in-aid for hospital and medical facilities construction if such grants 
were discontinued. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction) : 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

(b) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged taxing 
powers to continue these activities? 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial re 
sponsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

(d@) Would your answer to (a), (0b), and (c) be different if an appropriate 
amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal 
grants were terminated ? 

Answer. (@), (0), (c), and (d). Little experience with direct local grants, 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining: 

(a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

Answer. (a) Ask the opinion of the agencies, Federal and State, which would 
administer the proposed new programs. A demand for services by the public 
in any given field or area is soon recognized and evaluated in the administrative 
agencies, and is the best possible criterion. 

(b) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

Answer. (b) This is more difficult, due to the inherent tendency to retain 
the status quo. Careful inquiry into the need for and the effectiveness of each 
program would be required to obtain unbiased and informed opinion on a basis 
for action. 

8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency? 

Answer. Most conflict in grant-in-aid programs arises from the voluminous, 
and sometimes unnecessary, detail of accounting for, justifying the use of, match- 
ing and validating the grant money. This in turn stems from the tendency of 
any governmental agency to write rules and regulations in such detail as to 
cover all conceivable eventualities, good or bad. 

It should be possible for the Congress and the Federal agencies to administer 
the grants with much less manpower and greater efficiency, if laws and rules 
were less stringent and exacting. 

By and large governmental agencies on the State and local level are manned 
by honest, responsible, and competent people, eager to use the funds in the best 
possible manner for the benefit of the citizens of their constituencies. The oc 
easional violator of laws and rules can be dealt with individually. 

The hospital construction program provides a good example of pyramiding 
in paperwork, doubling and tripling to certification, affidavits, photostats, docu- 
mentation, agreements, reports, vouchers, etc. 

It has not been conclusively proved that a Federal employee at a desk in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is better qualified to determine the location of a light switch ina 
hospital in Grundy Center than the architect and contractor who are doing the 
work. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), with 
particular reference to its effect on: 

(a) State legislatures? 

(b) The executive branch of State governments? 

(c) Local governments? 

Answer. If the report of the Kestnbaum Committee has had any impact on 
oor branch of State and local government, such impact has not been discernible 

ere. 

2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 

Answer. The Department previously expressed severe criticism of the sources 
of the Kestnbaum Committee’s information and its accuracy, but had no par 
ticular disagreement with the conclusions reached. 
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8. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission? 
Answer: See above. 


Ill. INTERGOVERN MENTAL BELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? 

Answer. Cooperative work between Federal and State agencies in vital statis- 
tics, epidemiology, sanitation, water resources, and other fields generally pro- 
ceeds with only minor differences and frictions. Some disagreement with the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics has existed for a number of years, but is not of 
sufficient scope to seriously hamper the program. 

2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 

Answer. Avoid unilateral action by the Federal agency, and action contrary 
to the indicated wishes of a majority of the States. 


IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in 
your opinion, will necessitate government action but which your level of gov- 
ernment will be unable to handle by itself? 

Answer. When new problems arise in the public health field, they are almost 
certain to be national or international in scope, and must be met at those levels. 
Radiological problems cannot be confined within county or State borders. New 
preventive measures, vaccines, or cures for heart disease, cancer, diabetes, and 
other diseases, will undoubtedly emerge in the foreseeable future and will not 
be applied on local or limited basis. 

(6b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet 
such problems? 

Answer: Steps to be taken will have to be tailored to fit the circumstances. 
No fixed or uniform procedure can be expected to work for all eventualities. 
Some of the program patterns presently used may well be adequate again, and 
some new ones developed. 

(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute 
for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 

Answer. Interstate and regional compacts will no doubt encounter the same 
difficulties as intercounty and city-county working agreements, which usually 
founder on jurisdictional disputes. No level of government cedes its authority 
and prerogatives voluntarily. 


Vv. GENERAL COMMENTS 


Most of the foregoing questions reach deep into the fundamental problems of 
what kind and how much Government we shall have on each level. We probably 
need to revise our concepts of what constitutes the “local” level of governmental 
subdivision. 

We have all but abandoned the township and village levels. Perhaps the next 
step is the withering of the county and town level, leaving the State as the local 
level. If for no other reason than economy, developments in transportation, 
communication and education must eventually force a different idea of how 
much area and population constitutes a local governmental jurisdiction. Shared 


responsibility for governmental programs must recognize the changing aspects 
of that development. 


Ocroser 10, 1957. 
Hon. HerscHet C. LOVELESS, 


Governor of Iowa, State Capitol. 


Dear GOvERNOR LOVELESS: This is in reply to your letter of September 26, in 
which you request our reaction to the Federal grants-in-aid programs and other 
questions of intergovernmental relations. 

For obvious reasons, our remarks will be restricted to those grants-in-aid 
programs and those questions of intergovernmental relations pertaining either 
directly or indirectly to the field of education. We are sure you will receive 
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adequate and able analyses regarding the other areas from other department 
heads of the lowa government. 

We favor the continuation of Federal aid for the construction, operaton, and 
maintenance of schools in federally affected areas. Without such continued aid, 
the local tax resources in some Iowa communities would be hard put to meet 
the educational needs, since Federal activities tend to increase school enroll- 
ments out of all proportion to local ability, and this burden is usually further 
aggravated by the tax-exempt status of Federal property in such areas. 

In relation to the providing of adequate school facilities for the children of 
Iowa, we believe the following factors are of great importance: 

1. People tend to migrate from rural to urban areas and this causes fluctuation 
in enrollments which are unpredictable in assessing school housing needs. This 
population drift is significantly toward the areas where industry is centered. 
The fringe areas around Des Moines, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Burlington, and 
several other Iowa cities are receiving a heavy impact of school-age children, 
The fact that many rural districts are losing children and many have excess 
space does not lessen the problem in the districts where the children are to be 
educated. 

2. There is an increasing demand for a vertical extension of the school pro- 
gram (kindergarten and junior colleges) which requires additional classrooms. 

3. School buildings in Iowa are financed by a property tax on the local 
assessed valuation of the district. There are no funds distributed by the State 
to assist local districts in financing the construction of buildings and we have 
a constitutional provision which limits the bonded indebtedness of a public 
corporation to 5 percent of its true valuation. This, coupled with a statutory 
provision which limits the amount of taxes that can be raised for bonded in- 
debtedness to that amount produced by a levy of 7 mills on the assessed valu- 
ation of the district, creates a “two-edged sword” which sometimes precludes 
the possibility of providing needed buildings even though the local people are 
willing to make the necessary financial sacrifice. 

It is our belief that, unless the State of Lowa radically revises its method 
and amount of State support to public education, Federal assistance will be 
necessary in order to provide needed school facilities. If Federal funds are 
authorized for schoolhouse construction, we believe the law authorizing such 
funds should provide the following: 

1. Funds so allocated should be available to the State for a period of 6 to 8 
years. We believe that any shorter period of allocation would have a tendency 
either to promote wasteful expenditure through inadequate planning or to cause 
the State to forego the use of a large portion of such Federal funds. 

2. The apportionment of such funds to a State should be such that, if on a 
matching basis, State and local funds would be counted together. 

3. Such legislation should provide for the State agency to take full respon- 
sibility for the administration of the program among the local districts, includ- 
ing the responsibility for fiscal control and fund accounting procedures both for 
the State agency and for local districts undertaking approved projects. Each 
State should be required to provide a State plan subject to the approval of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. The system of distribution within 
the State should be set forth in the State plan but the provision should be left 
within the powers of the State to decide. The State plan should also provide 
that such procedure and standards will be followed as will reasonably assure 
construction of buildings that would be sound from an engineering and educa- 
tional standpoint. 

4. There should be some provision for the State to use a small portion of the 
funds allocated for costs of administering the program. 

In the matter of vocational education, we wish to refer to the following two 
paragraphs, quoted from page 191 of the Kestnbaum Commission report: 

“The Commission recommends that legislative action be taken to limit Federal 
grants-in-aid in behalf of vocational education to subjects vested with a clear 
and special national interest, and to establish new categories of Federal grants 
only to stimulate forms of training especially important to the national interest. 
It is further recommended that existing grants not meeting these criteria be 
eliminated after a reasonable period of time. 

“It is apparent that the States and localities have already assumed the major 
responsibility for supporting vocational education. Most of the existing fed- 
erally aided programs have matured, and might well benefit from closer integra- 
tion with the general educational programs in the States and localities. The 
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Commission recognizes, however, that revision of the program may be required 
from time to time to accommodate new types of training deemed vital to the 
national interest.” 

We believe that many of our better Iowa high schools are making commendable 
progress in the matter of vocational education but, even under the existing 
Federal-aid program, the major support for these programs comes from the local 
district. The matter of “national interest” is difficult to assess, even from the 
State level, but if that is to be the criterion, certainly a good case could also be 
made for the areas of science, mathematics, English, and the social studies, to 
mention just a few. 

We do not mean to imply that vocational education is not of extreme impor- 
tance in the entire high-school program; we do believe, however, that vocational 
education itself might well benefit “from closer integration with the general 
educational programs.” 

In the matter of vocational rehabilitation, we concur in general with the 
recommendations of the Commission as contained in chapter 16 of the Kestnbaum 
report. We strongly urge the continuation of the current grant-in-aid program 
for vocational rehabilitation and believe that the present organization of the 
vocational rehabilitation division of the department of public instruction is 
sound and defensible. The State board of public instruction, which consti- 
tutes the State governing body for vocational rehabilitation, is well qualified to 
serve as the policymaking agency for this service. If an advisory body should 
be set up to work with the State board in this capacity, we would recommend 
that it be composed only of representatives of present State governmental 
agencies. 

We note the following recommendation regarding the school-lunch program 
on page 189 of the Kestnbaum Commission report: 

“With respect to Federal assistance to State and local school-lunch programs, 
the Commission recommends (1) the continuation of commodity donations as 
long as these stocks continue to be acquired and held as surplus by the Na- 
tional Government and (2) the reduction and elimination of cash grants after 
a reasonable period of time, with the assumption by States, localities, and 
parents of full responsibility for the cash financing required.” 

Federal aid for the school-lunch program has, since the passage of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act in 1946, caused an increase in the number of par- 
ticipating schools in Iowa from 575 in 1946 to over 1,000 for the current school 
year. 

Although a gradual reduction and elimination of Federal cash grants for 
school lunches in lowa might not seriously impair the program, we doubt that 
such reduction would be in the best national interest since the growth of the 
program over the Nation has been much more rapid than the increase in the 
Federal appropriation. At the present time, the Federal reimbursement rate 
in Iowa is only 4 cents for each type A lunch served. 

We believe there is a close relationship between the school-lunch program and 
the agricultural economy of our State and Nation. We urge the continuation of 
the surplus-commodities program since it has been of great help to the school- 
lunch programs and also provides a good outlet for agricultural commodity 
surpluses. 

We also urge the continuation of the Commodity Credit Corporation appropri- 
ation for the special-milk program. We believe this program is producing the 
results expected by Congress in that it has made fluid milk available to school- 
children at a reduced price and has created an important market for the dairy 
industry. 

In general, we believe that most of the Federal grants-in-aid mentioned above 
are justified because of the specialized nature of the services which they sub- 
sidize. However, the majority of Iowa’s educational problems will not be 
solved by Federal aid unless we are willing to allow such Federal support 
programs to do considerable violence to the concept of State responsibility for, 
and local control of, education. 

The degree to which the Federal Government must be looked to for educa- 
tional help in Iowa will depend upon the extent to which the Iowa legislature is 
willing to face up to the realities of the educational problems of our State. 
The growth of Federal grants-in-aid for other governmental services sometimes 
actually works to lessen the probability that sufficient State and local funds 
Will be available for education. Thus, the more Federal funds become available 
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on a matching basis for hospitals or highway construction, more State and 
local funds are siphoned off for the matching purposes, and State and locally 
financed services, such as education, are bound to suffer. 
We appreciate your courtesy in asking us to comment on these matters. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. C. WricHt, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE oF Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY, 
Des Moines, October 15, 1957. 
Gov. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, 
Capitol Building. 

DEAR GOVERNOR: With the building of the limited-access highways through the 
State started, many of us who are closely associated with fire safety feel that 
this phase of highway planning has received only casual consideration with the 
result that emergency service has been neglected and any plans are either in- 
adequate or nonexistent. It is with this thought in mind that I submit the 
attached report for your consideraion. 

Yours very truly, 
Ep. J. Herron, State Fire Marshal. 


LIMITED ACCESS HIGHWAY FIRE PROTECTION 


Two major fire protection problems are presented with the building of limited- 
access highways through the State of Iowa. One problem concerns the pro- 
tection which should be provided for the vehicles using the highway to safeguard 
the lives and properties which such vehicles transport. The second concerns 
the protection of permanent installations on the highway property. Protection 
to life must merit primary consideration while protection to property becomes 
of major importance by reason of the ever-increasing value of commodities 
being transported by motor vehicles. Many of the problems are typical of those 
found in municipalities and protection may be provided by established conven- 
tional means. However, the new Iowa highways will not operate directly 
through built-up communities, and in many cases they will be remote from fire 
departments. Also the limited access to the highways delays prompt response 
of present municipal equipment to the scene of the fire. 

Fire emergencies that may be anticipated range from small fires in passenger 
vehicles with no threat to human life to larger accidents involving motorbuses, 
trucks carrying flammable liquids or other hazardous cargoes. Heavy traffic and 
adverse weather conditions contribute to the involvement of approaching ve- 
hicles in accidents so as to aggravate the seriousness in any single accident. 

Studies by those interested in the limited-access highway fire safety program 
indicate there are three interdepartment considertaions. The first is the rapid 
transmission of alarm to the proper authorities, the second is response of appro- 
priate apparatus and manpower with a minimum of delay and the third is the 
matter of rescue operations followed by fire extinguishment. 

Control of traffic is a problem from the time of occurrence of any emergency 
to the time the emergency is under control. Highway police have on occasion 
in other States been overwhelmed by the volume and the speed of the traffic 
at a fire emergency. 

Whether or not the responsibility for maintaining a reasonable degree of fire 
protection on these new highways is a responsibility of the State of Iowa has not 
been defined by the authorities to date. Certainly it is apparent on our present 
highways that the fire protection is left up to the discretion of local authorities 
adjacent to the location where the emergency occurs. However, this does not 
appear to be a realistic approach to the new type of highway as many of the larger 
municipalities are not permitted to go beyond municipal boundaries and many of 
the volunteers would be reluctant to break into the fast-moving traffic provided 
there was an access road located near their community. In addition, few, if any, 
volunteer fire departments would have equipment necessary to fight fires in- 
volving large quantities of flammable liquids or hazardous cargoes (explosives, 
ammunition). Few, if any, volunteer departments have equipment necessary 
to perform rescue operations involving vehicles that are a twisted mass of 
wreckage when they arrive. 
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In this brief report I will not attempt to outline all of the necessary require- 
ments but would like to make a few recommendations to be considered. First, 
some type of communication to summon emergency equipment should be located 
at frequent intervals along the highway. In addition, alarm boxes located on 
bridges, overpasses, and similar types of structures. Some arrangement should 
be made with fire departments to respond to fire emergencies on the new high- 
ways and these departments should be located at 30-mile intervals. Recogniz- 
ing that many of these fire companies will be volunteer, provisions should be 
made to supplement their present equipment with additional facilities. Bridges 
and elevated structures merit special consideration because of the lack of acces- 
sibility. In addition to the alarm-sounding devices, traffic-control devices should 
be located to block off traffic on the bridge in event of fire. 

Depending on the water supply available at the bridges, standpipes should 
be installed along with fixed hose lines, special extinguishers, and emergency 
tools should also be provided in bridge houses or cabinets. 

These suggestions and recommendations do not completely resolve the prob- 
lem, and they are far from complete, but I believe the recommendations are 
worthy of consideration and should be brought to the attention of the agency 
responsible for the construction of this new type of highway in the State. 


Iowa State Highway COMMISSION, 
Ames, Iowa, October 11, 1957. 
Re regional hearings on intergovernment relations. 
Hon. HerscHet C. LOVELESS, 
Governor, State of Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


DEAR GOVERNOR LOVELESS: 1. Grant-in-aid programs: In general, Iowa is 
satisfied with its relationship with the Bureau of Public Roads. While we have 
some difference of opinion, I know of nothing that is very serious. 

4. The Bureau of Public Roads has placed most of the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the secondary road funds that Iowa uses on its farm-to-market 
system to the State highway commission and in turn the highway commission 
places most of the responsibility on the secondary road officials. As the con- 
struction of secondary roads is largely a local problem, it would seem to me 
advisable to have the administering of Federal secondary road funds done by 
the State and counties. 

5. General comments: I believe that the above answers most of the questions 
regarding highways. 

There have been some complaints about the Bureau of Public Roads’ standards 
being too high. To the best of my knowledge, the Bureau of Public Roads uses 
the standards adopted by the American Association of State Highway Officials 
and so if the standards are too high, the States had better correct them instead 
of placing the blame on the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Iowa now receives approximately $6,760,000 per year for secondary roads. 
If my idea was adopted removing the Federal Government from the administer- 
ing of secondary road funds, it might be better if Iowa collected the tax di- 
rectly instead of having the funds go to the National Capital and then returned 
to the State. Under the 1956 Federal Aid Act, road users funds are collected 
now on motor fuel, lubricating oil, tax on trucks, tax on tires and excise tax 
on new vehicles. It is hard to estimate what share should be considered highway 
trust fund to be collected for secondary road purposes, 

Therefore, I do not believe that under the present Federal Aid Highway Act 
it would be advisable to suggest that the Federal Government stop colleeting 
highway users funds for secondary roads and place this responsibility on State 
governments. 

The magnitude of the interstate program which is now developing has created 
new problems that Congress has not had before. 

1. As mentioned above, isolated objections to some provisions of the inter- 
state standards. 

2. There is some indication that the States—on the interstate especially— 
should be dictated to by the Federal Government instead of administering the 
Interstate System on a partnership status. 

3. Congress is now receiving many letters from disgruntled constituents about 
the location and progress of the Interstate System. Of course, this is new to 
them because it is really the first time that the public realized that the Govern- 
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ment was in the roadbuilding program and they are now appealing directly to 
their Congressmen. Of course, you and I know that you cannot transact any 
appreciable amount of public work without complaints from the affected land- 
owners, especially when they anticipate being hurt. 

4. Generally, there is a measure of universal dissatisfaction during the be- 
ginning stage of any program and continuing until considerable amount of the 
program is completed and a readjustment period has elapsed. I am sure that 
when our people can see the completed product and begin to use interstate roads 
that many of the objections that we now receive will vanish. 

As long as we have the interstate problem with us, we are in “big time” 
moneywise and both the National Government and the State government will 
have problems and pressures to a degree previously unknown. 

I am afraid that I have not given you much help to prepare yourself for the 
regional hearings on intergovernment relations, but most of the questions in 
the questionnaire were foreign to me. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN G. Butter, Chief Engineer. 


Iowa STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Ames, Iowa, October 14, 1957. 
Mr. PARK RINARD, 
Administrative Assistant, Governor's O fice, 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. RinarD: As discussed with you and Governor Loveless last Friday, 
Federal aid allotments after the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, will be based 
on each State’s cost to complete the system in comparison to the cost of the 
total of the 48 States. 

I am enclosing with this letter a copy of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
and I refer you to section 108, paragraph (d) on page 6: “Apportionments for 
subsequent years based upon revised estimates of cost.’ If you will read this, 
I believe that you will agree with me that the law does not allow the Secretary 
of Commerce to make any distinction between the States based on their rate 
of progress, but based solely on the cost of the completion of the Interstate 
System. 

It seems impossible that all the States could progress at the same rate of 
eonstruction due to their matching fund, various engineering difficulties and 
the like. As I told you last week, Iowa is above the average in progress on 
the interstate and we are in a position to use additional funds if they were 
available to us. 

I would like to have the Governor suggest, if he so wishes, that the law be 
amended so that the Secretary of Commerce had available to him a revolving 
fund that could be used by more progressive States. It would seem unwise that 
the Federal Government would collect road users tax and then have a certain 
portion of it lie dormant because one or more of the States could not use their 
apportionment based on estimates only. If there were such a thing as a re 
volving fund, the more progressive States could use the collected road users 
Federal tax and the Interstate System would go forward as planned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. Butter, Chief Engineer. 

Mr. GorpserG. In leafing through these communications, I note 
there are some indications that Federal grant programs, as they now 
operate, have tendencies toward excessive regulation and control. 

I wonder if, sometime when it is convenient for you, you could sub- 
mit to us some more detailed examples of these types of regulation 
and control. In fact, it would be extremely helpful if we could have 
some case histories in relation to particular projects or programs that 
we could bring to the attention of the operating agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

Governor Lovetess. We would be very glad to. 

Mr. Gorppere. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. I want to thank you very much, Governor, for the 
splendid statement you have made, and for the forthright answers 
you and your ¢ assistants have given to our questions. 
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Are there any other supplementary remarks which any of your as- 
sistants would care to make at this time ? 

Governor Lovetess. Do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Mapican. We in Iowa are very much interested in seeing a 
change in this Reed bill money. 

Mr. Fountarn. Reed bill? 

Mr. Mapiean. Yes, for construction of buildings. 

The interpretation we have had was that if the Iowa Legislature 
allows us to do that, then we only have 2 years to go out and acquire 
ground and get the plans and specifications and have the building 
completed. 

Well, it just doesn’t seem like that is enough time, so at the interstate 
conference, which was held in September, ‘with representatives of 47 
States there, the resolution was passed in which the committee asked 
to extend that for 5 years, so that we would have time to spend this 
money that is actually ours. 

It seems we should have more time. That is in the mill. 

Mr. Fountain. Any other comments before you and your staff 
leave, Governor ¢ 

I want to recognize in the audience Hon. John M. Naughton, 
State representative in the lowa Legislature and the father of our 
staff counsel. We are very happy to ) know he is here. I would like 
to say for his benefit and for your benefit, that Jim Naughton is doing 
an excellent job on our staff and is a very able counsel. 

Mr. Naveuron. The witnesses this afternoon, beginning at 2:30 
p. m., will be Mayor R. P. Weatherford, Jr., of Independence, Mo. ; 
Mayor Paul F. Mitchem, Kansas C ity, and Mr. Philip Vogt, welfare 
administrator of Douglas County, Nebr. 

Tomorrow, our witnesses will include Governor Blair of Missouri, 
whom we expect about 9 o’clock; Governor Docking of Kansas, who 
will testify in the afternoon; and Hon. Floyd Gibson, president pro 
tem of the Missouri State Senate. 

We also hope to have Mayor Bartle of Kansas City with us, and 
perhaps 2 or 3 other witnesses. 

Mr. Fountarn. We want to thank you again, Governor. 





























SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Hon. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, GOVERNOR 
OF THE STATE OF IOWA 





The following is a summarization for the State government of Iowa of com- 
ment supplementing the testimony presented at the regional hearings conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations at Kansas City, Mo., on 
Monday, October 21, 1957. This additional material is based on a supple 
mentary list of subjects for discussion issued by the subcommittee which were 
not received by the Iowa group in time for inclusion in the main testimony at 
the hearings. I shall consider these topics as they are listed, and set forth 
some of my own reactions to the proposals together with such comments as 
have been submitted by the various department heads of our State government. 

It will be noted that the testimony of the Iowa group continues to be con- 
sistent in upholding the validity of the fundamental shared-responsibility con- 
cept. To our way of thinking, the real prerogatives of our State government 
in the modern world will be best preserved by constant study and reevaluation 
of the appropriate roles of each level of government in the complicated inter- 
workings of intergovernmental relations. Recognition of this fact seems to me 
particularly important in a time of national crisis such as exists for America 
today. Every thoughtful person realizes that in addition to accelerating our 
military effort, it is also necessary to build up our internal economy, civil 
defense and public morale. In many ways, existing grant-in-aid programs 
provide essential contributions toward these objectives. 
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For example, it is now more important than ever to press the present Inter. 
state Highway System that will bind the Nation more closely together. It ig 
more important than ever to lift up facilities and standards in lower income 
States for the benefit of the Nation as a whole. To eliminate such programs as 
vocational training, school lunches, assistance for the aged, school construction 
aid and other would, in my opinion, be damaging rather than beneficial to our 
national security effort. We present a united front in opposition to elimination 
or material curtailment of the major shared responsibility programs. 

Under the general heading of “Possible Federal Actions for Improving the 
Operation of Grant-in-Aid Programs and for Permitting States a Larger Share 
of Administrative Responsibility,” my own reactions and those of my depart- 
ment heads to which each proposition is applicable, are set forth as follows: 


1. Auditing 


Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish 
minimum standards for State auditing of grant programs; when such standards 
were met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of respon- 
sibility for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs 
The Comptroller General would spot check State performance and provide tech- 
nical assistance upon request. 

In my opinion, this is a sound suggestion and in line with the trend of encour- 
aging State governments to take increasing responsibility in the administration 
of the grant-in-aid programs. There are some drawbacks in this plan—e. g,, 
possible intrusion of politics in the State auditing setup—but I feel that these 
are insufficient to offset the potential savings and increased efficiency of such 
a plan. 

Our employment security commission comments: “At the present time, our 
trust funds are audited by State auditors, and our fiscal, or administrative 
funds are audited by Federal auditors. The auditors, we believe, exchange 
information, and we see no reason why the establishment of minimum standards 
for State auditing by the Federal people would be objectionable.” 

Reaction of the State department of social welfare is qualified: ‘As we have 
stated before, we have always found Federal auditors extremely helpful. They 
are thorough in their methods, inclined to advise us before we get into any 
trouble, and eager to assist in straightening out any difficulties which may 
occur. Because they are career men, holding positions they have gained 
through merit, they are not concerned with personal or political aggrandize 
ment. Thus their whole approach is objective. State auditors, on the contrary, 
have a tendency to become critical of policy which is the function of the State 
board of social welfare.” 

The State department of health contributes the following statement on this 
point: “Assuming that the minimum standards established would include a 
requirement of reasonable competence and some familiarity with grant-in-aid 
regulations, a satisfactory fiscal audit of grant programs could be done by the 
State auditor’s staff in conjunction with the regular annual audit of State 
appropriated funds. Some present duplication would be eliminated.” 


2 Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress 
(or by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; 
when such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would 
discontinue supervising the State’s merit system practices. State performance 
would be reviewed periodically. 

It is my opinion and the consensus of our department heads that the present 
Federal supervision of the State merit systems is efficient and desirable and 
that any abrupt departure from this system would be hazardous and might 
prove damaging to the basic purposes of the merit system. Here is a grant- 
in-aid function, I believce, that can best be handled by the Federal Government 
to the overall advantage of all of the States. Indeed, I would favor extension 
of this principle to grant-in-aid programs not presently requiring merit system 
operation. 

On this point, our employment security commission comments: “This agency 
now operates its personnel system under minimum standards for State merit 
systems set by a Federal department. State performance is reviewed periodi- 
eally and has not caused undue trouble.” 

The comment of the social welfare department is emphatic: “We certainly 
would want no lessening of Federal supervision of the Iowa merit system 
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agency. We believe continuous Federal supervision necessary if the system is 
to remain nonpolitical. Attempts to set up an Iowa system to include all State 
employees proved ineffectual because of political interference. Actually, more 
Federal supervision to set qualifications, classifications, and salary scales might 
prove beneficial.” 

The State department of health concurs in opposing any lessening of Federal 
supervision: “This proposal actually does not provide any great departure 
from present practice, for those grant agencies now requiring a merit system. 
Supervision of merit system operation is minimum, once the operating rules 
have been formulated and accepted. To discontinue supervision would be risky 
in those States where elected officials reject the merit system principle. Patron- 
age demands would establish a constant erosion of the regulations, and could 
result in virtual abandonment of the principle. The procedure ought to be the 
same for all grant-in-aid programs, whether now requiring merit system opera- 
tion or not.” 


$. Organization 


Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal 
laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs. ) 

This, in my opinion, is an area in which the State role in shared-responsi- 
bility programs could be properly and soundly extended. 

The State department of health has enunciated this position capably: “The 
States should have all reasonable prerogatives in designation of the operating 
agency, its internal structure, and relationships to other State agencies. Fed- 
eral control can still be exercised sufficiently by acceptance or rejection of pro- 
gram plans, staff competence, and fiscal procedures.” 

Another angle is pointed out in the statement of the department of social 
welfare: “We would favor any change that would eliminate duplication of 


agency functions, and permit more compact organization of work done in various 
fields of public welfare.” 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to 
fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. (This is now done in the highway and 
airport programs. ) 

(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 

Inasmuch as many States operate on a biennial budget, I think that the logic 
of proposition (@) is incontrovertible. Definitely grant-in-aid appropriations 
should be made on a 2-year basis. With reference to proposition (b), a 2-year 
notice by Congress before the termination of Federal grants would be similarly 
desirable to those States operating on a biennial basis. 

The department of health answers both parts of this question in the same fash- 
ion: “The majority of States would probably welcome any procedure which 
would provide more continuity and certainly in the grant-in-aid programs. This 
is an excellent suggestion.” The department of public instruction feels that 
1-year notice of termination of programs is not sufficient: “Since departments 
of the Iowa State government operate on a biennial budget, we would favor at 
least 2 years’ notice by the Congress before the termination of Federal grants 
in any program. Such notice would provide an opportunity to make the neces- 
sary budget adjustments at the State level.”” The Department of Social Welfare 
states: “Since the department works on an open-end appropriation of Federal 
funds, permitting maximum flexibility in program management, this proposal is 


hardly applicable to our operation.” Social welfare strongly favors 2-year notice 
of termination. 


5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in all 
grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings on 
questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 

My reaction to this proposal is a qualified affirmative. I believe provision for 
review—probably an independent administrative review—might be desirable in 
the interests of justice to the individual states. However, it should not be set 
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up in such a manner as to encourage minor disputes over fundamental standards 
and regulations which must, of necessity, be uniform on a national basis. 

Our department of social welfare states: “We have never felt the need for 
such a procedure, but certainly there would be no harm in making it possible.” 
The employment security commission believes “there should be provision for 
judicial review in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings on 
questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements.” The depart- 
ment of health expresses doubts about the wisdom of the proposal: “On first 
thought, judicial review, or some other appeal procedure, seems desirable. How- 
ever, some of the benefits of the grant-in-aid principle could well be dissipated 
through constant challenges of regulations by individual States.” 


6. Information 


“(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems 
affecting the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes 
in such programs. 

“(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information copies 
of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to State 
agencies.” 

With reference to proposition (a), I feel it would definitely be advantageous 
for Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems and policy 
chahges in grant programs. Only in this way can the maximum cooperation 
between Federal and State government be achieved. 

However, a regulation that information copies of correspondence between 
Federal and State agencies be transmitted to the governors would seem to me 
unnecessary. The roundrobin of correspondence between governmental offices 
already exerts an undue burden on overworked office staffs. In the event 
that a major problem or compliance failure arises, then it would seem proper 
to advise the chief executives. With routine correspondence, “no.” 

The department of social welfare comments as follows: “We believe that the 
governor should be kept fully informed of major problems affecting the opera- 
tion of public welfare programs in his State. The State board of social welfare 
has attempted to carry out this function, and will continue to do so. We cer- 
tainly would not have any objections to the Federal agency communicating 
directly with the governor’s office, but don’t think it should be necessary if the 
State department carries out its responsibilities.” The employment security 
commission says: “(a@) We believe that the provisions of this section are reason- 
able and should be complied with. (0b) In order to avoid unnecessary work 
and filing in the governor’s office we believe that informational copies should 
be limited to major matters.” The department of public health states: 

“If someone within each Federal agency would define and consistently de- 
termine what is a ‘major’ problem for each of the States, this proposal might 
possibly be useful, but this is impossible. 

“It must be left to the head of the individual State agency to determine which 
items of information on grant programs are of interest to the governor. If 
the governor cannot trust the department head to keep him informed, he had 
better get a new department head. In other words, poor working relationships 
within the individual State government cannot be cured by correspondence 
from a Federal agency.” 


7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 


(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal aid 
should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local gov- 
ernments. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Fed- 
eral-local programs. This might be done through Federal laws permitting a 
direct Federal-local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal 
aid to States willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State 
matching funds. 

Proposal (a) and possibly proposal (b) would seem logical and desirable as 
far as the State of Iowa is concerned. Whether these proposals would be de- 
sirable from the standpoints of States with a different degree of urbanization 
is something we can’t judge. It is my opinion that in the future in States such 
as Iowa, the trend will and should be toward a growing degree of three- 
level handling of grant programs. 

The department of health says: Concerning proposal (a); “Bypassing of an 
intermediate level of administration is considered inexcusable in private indus- 
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try, or wherever lines of authority and responsibility are clearly defined. The 
theory of skipping levels of administrative authority gains no status by being 
applied to governmental jurisdictions, although in practice it may occasionally 
save time and effort.” This department’s comment on proposal (b) is as 
follows: “If the principle of working through State government is right, then 
certainly all Federal laws on grant-in-aid should require State participation, 
and added ‘incentive’ should not be necessary. Rather than laws providing 
for Federal-local programs which may permit State participation, we should 
have provisions for Federal-State-local programs in which the role of the State 
may be minimized if the condition within the State warrants a more direct 
Federal-local procedure.” 

The department of public instruction has some doubts about proposal (b) : 
“Although we recognize the merits of the matching program, we believe there 
are some inherent disadvantages in the ‘incentive’ or ‘reward-for-effort’ type 
of Federal grants. These are apt to result in a greater proportion of Federal 
aid going to those units which need it the least, since the most deserving units 
may not have the financial ability to meet the matching requirements.” 

The department of social welfare dissents strongly on the desirability of 
both proposals. Concerning proposal (@), they state: ‘““‘We would not favor 
such a procedure. It would tend to destroy uniformity in administration of 
the programs, and that would be most undesirable.” Concerning proposal (b), 
they simply state that they would not favor it. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average 
of all assistance payments within each special purpose category, rather than on 
an individual case basis as at present. 

Our department of social welfare, to which these proposals are applicable, 
comments on (@) as follows: “Federal participation computed on the average 
grant rather than individual case would have two very definite advantages. In 
the first place, it would simplify accounting procedures and secondly, it would 
increase Federal participation in assistance grants. On the basis of the present 
old-age assistance grants, the proposed plan would increase Federal participa- 
tion from the present 53.36 percent to approximately 58.85 percent.” 

(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open- 
end formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching require- 
ments to each State’s fiscal capacity. 

Social welfare states: “We would not favor this proposal. We would be, of 
course, in favor of payments for all people in need, but not with the closed-end 
feature.” 

(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating inter- 
state differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 

The department of social welfare doubts the feasibility of this proposal. 
“There is so much variation of standards of living in the States, that we doubt 
if a uniformly fair definition of need for all States could be devised. However, 
we would like to see elimination of all residence requirements as a condition 
for receipt of Federal funds by States.” 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) to 
provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual case- 
worker when both types of services are required in a single household. 

This procedure is favored by our department of social welfare; in fact, they 
are already following it. 


8. Child welfare services 
(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate. allotments to the number of 
children and fiseal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 
On this point, social welfare states: “Iowa already more than matches Fed- 
eral funds for child welfare. The change in the grant formula relating allot- 
ments to the number of children and fiscal ability of each State would not ap- 


pear to have any adverse effect upon us, and it might give some Southern States 
more funds for their children.” 
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(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas. 

“We would agree wholeheartedly to this proposal,” comments the Iowa De 
partment of Social Welfare. “We believe the States are best able to decide 
where child welfare funds are most needed, and to allot them in rural areas in 
proportion to that need.” 


4. Public health 


(a) Substitute a single consolidated (or block) grant for the present separate 
categorical grants. 

Our department of health takes a rather dim view of this proposal and I am 
inclined to agree: “There are many pros and cons on the question of ‘block’ 
grants versus ‘categorical’ grants. A consolidated grant without any earmark- 
ing would probably lose some of the primary benefit of a grant-in-aid program, 
which is to force the laggard States to initiate new programs.” 

(6b) As an alternative to a single public health grant, permit the transfer of 
a portion of allotted funds between special purpose categories at a State’s dis- 
cretion. 

The objective of this proposal is highly desirable. It is not quite clear at this 
point what workable method could be used by the Federal Government in an- 
thorizing such transfers. 

Our health department states: “There is need for sufficient flexibility in grant 
regulations to permit the individual State to adjust to the demands of its par. 
ticular problems and conditions. The unfortunate part of flexible regulations is 
the increased requirements for justification, validation, and expenditure report- 
ing, already too great on the categorical grants.” 

(c) At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination 
in health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. 

“We should at least have more uniformity in rules and procedures,” comments 
the Department of Health. “Some coordination in use of forms has been 
achieved, but not enough.” 


6. Unemployment compensation 


(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers. 

To this proposal, the lowa Employment Security Commission reacts as follows: 
“Towa has entered into agreements sponsored by the interstate conference, with 
other States, which provide for the combining of wages earned by multistate 
workers if they are not eligible under any State law. If workers are eligible in 
one State and have earnings in another State but are not eligible in the second 
State, earnings from the second State may be combined to increase benefits and 
duration of benefits. The agreements are apparently serving the purpose for 
which they were intended satisfactorily.” 

(b) Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribu- 
tion rates as an alternative to experience rating. 

“We believe,” states our employment security commission, “States should be 
given freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribution rates as an 
alternative to experience rating, the across-the-board reduction to be applied to 
all employers after they have paid at the standard rate for a period of years. 
Such a system would be much more economical to administer than the present 
system.” 

(c) Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways: 

(1) Allow 100-percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate grants 
for State administration. 

(2) Allow 95- to 98-percent tax offset with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to needy 
States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

(3) Allow 95- to 98-percent tax offset with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

On these three proposals, our employment security commissioner has this to 
say: “We believe that any one of these alternatives would, in many States, tend 
to curtail the programs administered by the agency and would most surely stop 
development of new programs.” 

(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment compen- 
sation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

The nature of this service, in my opinion, is highly suited to a program of 
shared responsibility between Federal and State Governments. Federalization 
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of the program would, as I see it, be a damaging encroachment on even the most 
reasonable concept of States rights and responsibilities. As our State unemploy- 
ment security commission expresses it, “We believe that the programs, in the 
long run, will best serve the people and accomplish their purpose if a system of 
State and Federal cooperation is maintained.” 
7. Civil defense 

Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities. 

This would seem to me to be a sound proposal, at least, under existing condi- 
tions relative to civil defense. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness this afternoon Mayor 
R. P. Weatherford, Jr., of Independence, Mo. 

Mr. Truman said this morning Kansas City is a suburb of Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. He is correct. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very glad to have you with us. Knowin 
you are familiar with the purposes of our hearings, we would be glad 
to have you proceed at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. R. P. WEATHERFORD, JR., MAYOR, 
INDEPENDENCE, MO. 


Mr. WeatHerrorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 

May I read the statement, sir? 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Thank you, sir. 

In the interest of conservation of time and words, this statement is 
designed to deal with the overall attitude of municipal officials relative 
to your studies and hearings over the Nation on the subject of Federal, 
State, and local governmental relationships. 

More than 70 percent of the people in the United States live within 
our municipalities. It is a common axiom that municipal institutions 
constitute the strength of the Nation. A nation may establish a sys- 
tem of free government, but without municipal institutions it cannot 
have a spirit of liberty; hence the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the 70 percent. This cannot become a lateral pass to local 
governmental units any more than the Federal Government can side- 
mp its responsibility to the 30 percent who live in rural areas. 

he complexities of the economics affecting municipal government, 
the demands and challenges of their people are great and most serious 
problems, coupled with fiscal strangulation, are impeding the path 
of progress, and it is imperative that continued Federal aid in a select 
category be continued and supplemented by appropriation measures. 

The municipal government which I represent has no desire to ask 
for State or Federal assistance in any field in which we are able to 
accomplish a problem with our own resources. It is my observation 
that every responsible public servant at the municipal level in America 
subscribes to this statement. 
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Statistics contained in the Tax Foundation, titled “Facts and Fig- 
ures on Government Finances for 1956-57,” reveal the fact that in 
1902 the Federal Government received 37.5 cents of each tax dollar: 
the State 11.3 cents, and local government received 51.1 cents of each 
tax dollar. 

In 1956 the reverse is true and far more severe, as the Federal 
Government received 72.3 cents, the State government 14.7 cents, and 
local government 13.04 cents. 

It is further pointed out that available revenues have been denied 
local government by heavy Federal statutes and by State statutes to 
a lesser degree, and it is therefore impossible for local government to 
finance projects and programs where statutory debt prohibits or where 
inadequate valuations, upon which tax structures are based, prevail. 

In addition to these barriers of progress over which local govern- 
ment has no control, many cities of this land experience school taxation 
which is a direct burden imposed by the people upon themselves and, 
in many cases, exceeds municipal budgets from 300 to 500 per- 
cent in operating requirements alone. Citizens facing tax berdann 
for schools go to their statutory limit, leaving the Nation with miser- 
ably inadequate school situations and these same citizens are there- 
fore taxed so heavily by the necessity of educating our boys and girls 
that it is growing progressively more difficult for them to look with 
favor on any municipal indebtedness even if there is a statutory 
capacity available. 

It is mandatory, in the opinion of this witness, that airport con- 
struction, child welfare services, crippled children services, Nood con- 
trol, and all phases of health facilities, highways, urban planning, 
and stream pollution measures, with a heavy concentration for civil 
defense, constitute the prime grant-in-aid program of the Federal 
Government. These should be expanded in a more comprehensive 
fashion. Appropriations should be adequate to substantially imple- 
ment these programs, as these are considered by my city to be the most 
important fields where assistance is not only required but demanded 
from the Federal Government in the interest of people who are served 
directly by municipal government throughout America. 

When congressional enactments or federally issued ultimatums are 
delivered to municipal governments, such as the program of stream 
pollution abatement in this region which actually threaten the statu- 
tory limit of each city of any consequence, it is only right and just 
that the Federal Government provide grant-in-aid funds as has been 
done. Congress is to be commended for this act. In the field of med- 
ical and hospital facilities more liberal grants than the Hill-Burton 
Act provides should be forthcoming, as mental health and the indigent 
problems in the foreseeable future will be in excess of local govern- 
ment’s ability with which to cope. Compounded by the multitude of 
demands that are placed on local government by citizens at the local 
level, we face economic bankruptcy if we must go it alone. 

The citizens, the press, and the municipal public servants of America 
were not the least bit surprised when the Vice President, reading the 
speech of the President of the United States before the 1957 Annual 
Corisieenie of United States Conference of Mayors, handed to munic- 
ipal servants representing 70 percent of the people of America a 
“do it yourself” kit, threatening the same dire fate that the school boys 
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and girls of America suffered on the abandoned Federal aid to edu- 
cation measures. It would be much easier for local government to 
accept this “do it yourself” kit if the Federal administration mani- 
fested any talent in the useful demonstration of one. 

For all practical purposes, local government is on a personal basis. 
We are besieged with far more numerous problems affecting our 
extremely complex and strangulated budgetary and fiscal policies than 
the Federal Government, and we are living and walking daily with 
the grassroots of America. We are a part of the grassroots, and are, 
therefore, more keenly aware of the temperament and attitude of 
Mr. Citizen. We do not and will not accept do it yourself kit phil- 
osophy. We do stand on the statement that we will go the full limit 
of our resources in the accomplishment of the challenges at hand. 

The recent insult to municipal servants and total lack of awareness 
of local problems by the administration have no effect on the facts 
confronting the cities of this Nation, and I serve notice here and 
now that the 70 percent of Americans living in municipalities will, 
through national organizations, look directly to the Congress for 
appropriation measures and continued grant-in-aid programs with 
the full realization that the Congress is sensitive to the needs and 
wishes of the people. Inasmuch as Congress now furnishes the leader- 
ship for America we have no doubt or fear of the threat to eliminate 
grants-in-aid. 

Let it be crystal clear that municipal government wants no hand- 
outs nor do we seek charity, but where the very complex problems of 
humanity in all fields of human endeavor demand in excess of our 
ability we look to the State and Federal Government. It is my obser- 
vation that we shall not be wanting. 

There is, as a result of social and economic evolution, a continued 
and ever-increasing need for fiscal assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the municipal level. It is inescapable and it must be dealt 
with by future Congresses. 

The recent governors’ conference at Williamsburg and the United 
States Conference of Mayors echoed a retrogressive attitude of the 
Federal administration which was not a courageous, vibrant, and 
pulsating faith in the future of America, but was a bland admission 
of ignorance or indifference to the needs of people. 

If America is to meet its technological requirements through the 
development of boys and girls into men and women of science and 
industry, comprehensive and intelligent Federal Government aid to 
education is mandatory regardless of what the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers 
inept utterances may reflect. 

School needs, cost of operation, the challenge of growing popula- 
tion, and the American system of public-school education leaves no 
choice at all for the Congress. The millions of mothers and fathers, 
school administrators, and teachers, and, above all, the boys and girls 
of America have been utterly disregarded and indifferently aban- 
doned by the administration. If America is to maintain employment, 
a high standard of living, and a new strata of prosperity, education 
is the only avenue over which this goal may be reached. The Con- 
gress should reexamine its payment in lieu of tax policy relative to 
school districts and, if this writer is any judge of the temper and 
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desire of citizens at the local level constituting the great masses who 
determine America’s policy and her future, the most ominous cloud 
on the horizon is for the enactment of a liberal Federal aid to edu- 
cation program which will improve facilities in classrooms for boys 
and girls everywhere. 

I believe in a broad and liberal Federal aid-to-education program, 
and this should be enacted immediately with the only requirement 
being that a school district must have exhausted every fiscal resource 
at its command based upon a reasonably equitable economic capabil- 
ity; in other words, beyond its own power to meet its existing and 
foreseeable need. 

In the light of the known fact that we are being outstripped as a 
Nation in fields of technological accomplishment, and this includes 
all phases of the defense system needs, it is necessary that America 
educate its children for a greater age than the one in which we live. 

Where the local level cannot go any further it is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility, rigidr dled of the political party in power, 
to assume and guarantee without any strings attached education 
for every boy and girl in this land. 

You must accept this as a down-to-earth appraisal of conditions at 
the local level and that the Congress will heed the wishes of the Amer- 
ican people in assuming its responsibility where the processes of hu- 
manity are involved, and it is just as much the responsibility of the 
Federal Government as it is the local. 

You have no problems in the Federal Government that we do not 
have in the local government as far as fiscal problems are concerned. 
As I have said before, the only difference between Congress and 
municipal government is the digits involved. Our sympathies go to 
you of the Congress and we humbly solicit some reciprocation. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate your courtesy, and thank 
you for the opportunity you have granted me. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, for a very 
forthright statement. 

Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuext. Mr. Mayor, I notice in your statement here, mention 
of State, once or maybe twice, at the most. We have heard testimony 
from other mayors of communities of much larger size, such as New 
York and Boston and Chicago, desiring that direct relationship, local 
to the Federal Government, bypassing the State, but I didn’t think it 
extended down so far as in the smaller community such as Inde- 
pendence. 

Why do you make so little mention of State government in your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Mr. Congressman, we have a fine relationship 
with our State government. We have aid programs from our State 
government. They are not sufficient, and the fiscal resources at the 
command of the State of Missouri are such that we cannot get any 
more than we receive. This is a predominantly rural legislature, as 
is every State of the Nation. We tried to reapportion. The State has 
a definite responsibility to its metropolitan areas, and its cities within 
its confines. We do not wish to bypass our State. We want to go 
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through our State agencies, but we have to have the resources either 
from the State or the Federal Government on a participating basis 
in order that we might meet the challenge of a modern America. 

Mr. Micuex. Obviously you are an open advocate of Federal aid 
to education. Does this go beyond school construction ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I would say not. I think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owes to every boy and girl, whether he be on the deserts of 
New Mexico, or in the metropolitan area of New York City, the 
guaranty of adequate classrooms, healthful facilities for his school 
purposes. I think it is local responsibility to furnish the teachers 
and the curriculum, sir. 

Mr. Micuev. But it should be the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility to provide the facility ? 

Mr. Weartuerrorp. I think it should be the State and the Federal 
Government’s joint responsibility to meet the needs of physical struc- 
tures in school districts all over this land, and its Territories. 

Mr. Micue.t. Why isn’t that local responsibility ? 

Mr. WeatnerrorD. It is. The State of Missouri does far more for 
our schools than does the Federal Government. 

Mr. Micuert. What is the principal source of revenue for the city 
of Independence? 

Mr. WeatHerrorp. We have a $1,906,000 budget this year. We 
get $425,000 from direct real-estate taxation. The rest of it is made 
up in license fees, in utility franchise taxes, and various and sundry 
items such as manufacturers’ and merchants’ licenses, cigarette tax, 
and such as that, sir. 

Mr. Micuer. Roughly, $2 million budget for the city? 

Mr. Weartuerrorp. That is correct. There are about 66,000 people. 

Mr. Micuex.. Four hundred thousand from real-estate taxes, 
roughly ¢ 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Right. We are at our statutory limit, for gen- 
eral revenue, which is $1. We are at $1 on $100 valuation. 

Mr. Micuet. On the basis of comparative figures this would be 
considerably under that in my home community of Peoria, or in many 
of the other cities. 

Mr. WeatuerrorD. You see, we operate a municipal powerplant 
that provides about one-fifth of the total revenue requirements from 
the city, we take in lieu of taxes. 

Now, may I also point out in the field of education, I am unquali- 
fiedly in favor of school construction with full Federal and State 
participation after we have exhausted our local resources, as I have 
said in the statement, sir. 

Mr. Micue.. Yes. 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. Our legislature increased the debt limit of 
schools 2 years ago, sir, and we are now at that statutory limit. 

Mr. Micuet. What is that? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I think it is 10 percent of the assessed valuation, 
sir; it was doubled. 

Mr. Micuet. It was 5 and went to 10? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Micuet. You have in the city of Independence reached your 
bonded indebtedness ? 
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Mr. Weatuerrorp. The city of Independence has not, but the board 
of education has. The temperament of the people is that they don’t 
want to increase the city debt, they refused to ke that when they are 
taxed so heavily with schools. 

You see, sir, we operate the city of Independence 365 days a year 
on a shade less than $2 million a year, with 66,657 population. We 
have 3 or 4 school districts operating in Independence. That takes $6 
million, approximately, a year in direct real-estate taxation from those 
people for the operation of those schools. 

I realize the problems you gentlemen in Congress face. I am sympa- 
thetic with them. But, gentlemen, we face utter bankruptcy on the 
local level if this procedure that is evident now is to become a fact, 
and I don’t believe you men in Congress, or the entire Congress, will 
even listen to the point of just wiping out Federal grants-in- -aid, 
because, after all, it is a humanitarian thing, it is John Q. Public, and 
we are all trying to serve him. 

Mr. Micuer. Do you have a sales tax in Missouri ¢ 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Yes, sir; 2 percent in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Micuer. How much of that gets returned to the local com- 
munity ? 

Mr. WeatuHerrorb. That I can’t tell you, sir; [ am not familiar with 
that. But I know the State income tax which isa rather heavy item; 
better than 60 percent, to the best of my knowledge, is turned back in 
State aid for schools. 

Mr. Micuet. I see. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. And a portion of the sales tax comes back, I 
am sure of that, sir. 

Mr. Mice. How about local or State gasoline revenue ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. The State does not participate in local problems, 
as far as street maintenance is concerned. We get no reciprocation. 

Mr. Micuex.. You get no return on that ? 

Mr. WeatHerRFoRD. No, sir; the State of Tennessee has made more 
progress in that field than any State in the Union, sir. 

Mr. Micuet. I know in our State of Illinois how much reverts back 
to the local community as a result of the State gasoline tax, but we 
have also run into States where there is no local participation. 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. There are fields for improvement, gentlemen, 
in our State reciprocation of tax revenues. We realize that. But you 
must realize also the same as in your State, the city of Chicago cannot 
do much unless the rural legislators go for it, and ‘they don’t go. 

Mr. Micuex. Although, in Mlinois, we have recognized the prob- 
lem between Cook County and downst: ate, and reappor rtioned the State 
legislature so that now we have given Cook County control of one 
body—the Senate—and downsti ate gets control of the house of repre- 
sentatives, so that at least they have done something statewide to meet 
the problem that the growing metropolitan area up in northeastern 
Illinois faces. 

Would you attribute a good measure of your problems to the 
archaic constitution of the State of Missouri ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. The State of Missouri is not archaic, sir, it has 
a new constitution. 

Mr. Micuet. All right, that takes care of that question. 

But you do say you have a problem of reapportionment ? 
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Mr. Wearnerrorv. That is correct. I would appreciate any sug 
gestion that you or you gentlemen from Illinois could bring on how 
that was brought about. “I would be interested in the human relations 
and the public relations of that accomplishment, sir. That is magni- 
ficent, I congratulate you. 

Mr. Micuet. I think it is quite a monumental unde rtaking, and one 
that didn’t spring up simply overnight, but I think it is a matter of 
getting the point across to the people : and to the legislators themselves, 
who represent many of those rural areas which. I represent in the 
Congress. We are fearful, somewhat, as the chairman has brought out 
in several prior hearings, that if we don’t, if we continue this trend 
of local-Federal direct relationship, that our State governments will 
in future years become nothing but hollow shells, as the expression 
has been used. 

Mr. Wearnuerrorp. Gentlemen, might I make an observation just 
for what it is worth in the interest of economy from the Congress’ 
standpoint on appropriations on grants-in-aid. 

I would suggest, from some 6 years of research and study into this 
field, that in your metropolitan areas of America, and they are be- 
coming more vital from the standpoint of the economy of the Federal 
Government and local tax problems, that a committee of the Congress 
might study recommendations of legislation or have legislation which 
would, in ¢ ooperation with State legisl: atures, create metropolitan area 
authorities. 

I firmly believe ultimately we must come to a metropolitan type of 
federated government which is not an overlay of taxing authority but, 

rather, an elimination of a series of detailed integral parts of in- 
efficiencies of local governments, en masse. I think that a federated 
form of metropolitan area government, where people can maintain 
the identities of their cities, similar to the Toronto plan, or to the plan 
of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Authority proposition, or possibly 
the area of thinking i in the c ity of Seattle w oak intrigues me more 
now than anything 1 have read in recent years, is possibly the answer, 
because we have tried here in this area, and we will try again, and 
after sufficient public relations and education I hope that it will work, 
to have a metropolitan authority which straddles State lines and faces 
the needs of humanity regardless of legal boundaries. Therein would 
spread an area where it seems to me that a planning authority of suf- 
ficient governmental capacity could operate on self-liquidating reve- 
nue measures, where sewer needs could be met, water distribution sys- 
tems, health and welfare problems could be met on an areawide basis, 
based on revenues from a service charge, and it would not infringe 
upon the statutory limitation of debt of municipal governments in this 
region. 

Some can’t afford it, some can. I think in the interest of bringing 
these fractionated forms of government into one unit of administra- 
tion you can improve and save far more over each year’s operation 
the cost of that thing than is expended in the fractionated system 
that we have at the present time. 

I don’t know whether I have made myself clear or not. But I think 
it behooves the Federal Congress, both House and Senate, to at least 
have a joint committee on the study of metropolitan problems. I 
think it should be set up as a separate and distinct group, where you 
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could sit down with the American Municipal Association, the United 
States Conference of Mayors, the National Municipal League, and get 
into these things. 

It is the most intriguing study in the world, and it offers the greatest 
possibilities of mass savings of tax dollars and conservation of capital 
investment, and ultimately by spreading that base, and the possibility 
of accomplishing things with local resources on a broad scope-ty 
basis, where the Congress ultimately, it would appear to me, might 
be able to at least reduce some of its grant-in-aid problems to a vast 
savings. 

I have rambled here, and I probably haven’t given you a clear, co- 
herent idea of what I am trying to say, but it appears to me that it 
is a challenge that has got to be met, and the sooner it is met the 
sooner we can conserve upon a dollars-and-cents basis. 

Cities, towns, and villages are very jealous of their individualities 
and their identities. I don’t think they should be jeopardized in the 
least, but possibly an overlay of authority similar to the metropolitan 
plan of Toronto, or this plan that is now being formulated in Seattle, 
1s going to ultimately be the solution. 

eople rebel, and they resent it now, but sooner or later, and by 
a supplemental study on a nonpartisan basis, frankly, on a down-to- 
earth, dollars-and-cents valuation, I think that the Congress can make 
a tremendous contribution, and whatever that committee and its 
expenses would cost would be negligible compared to a continuation of 
increasing grants-in-aid. 

May I point out in this testimony, I haven’t endorsed every tom- 
foolery that was listed in the information that came to me. I have 


chosen a selective group. I realize your problems, ee They 


are no different than mine, it is just the digits invo 
all. 

Mr. Micuex. But in a general sense, those areas in which the Fed- 
eral Government now is participating in Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, there are none of those, I presume, that you would eliminate! 

Mr. Wraruerrorp. Yes, there are, but I can’t tell you right at the 
present moment what they are because I left the information that the 
chairman mailed me in my office, not knowing that I would be asked 
about those questions. 

But I am strong for a bold civil defense approach by the Congress. 
I think it is mandatory, it is survival. It is your family and mine. 
And it is serious. I think an outright, all-out effort on Federal aid 
to education is mandatory, I really do. 

Mr. Micuer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Mayor, you alluded just then to your statement 
on page 1 that it is imperative that continued Federal aid in a select 
category be continued and supplemented by appropriation measures. 

I wonder if you would outline for us the select category which you 
had in mind? 

Mr. Weartuerrorp. I think I did, sir. 

Mr, Fountain. Oh, are you referring to the ones which you did 
elaborate on in your statement ? 

Mr. WreaTuerrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. More Hill-Burton aid for hospitals. 

Mr. WrearuerrorpD. Pages 2 and 3, child welfare, and so forth. 


ved, that is about 
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Mr. Fountain. I am familiar with those. Those are the ones you 
are specifically interested in ? 

Mr. WeaTuHErForD. That is correct; yes, sir. 

There are many things the Federal Government is doing that the 
States should assume the responsibility on in total, I would say, sir. 
Iam not one of these men who have come before you and asked for 
the world with a pink ribbon. I want to be realistic, but I want to be 
very firm in the convictions that I do have. I am sincere in them. 

Mr. Founratn. In other words, in your statement you have at- 
tempted to concentrate your attention upon those specific things where 
you feel the Federal Government definitely has a responsibility to the 
people in the municipalities, and for that reason you have not concen- 
trated on those things where you feel the State should be doing more 
and assume more responsibilities ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. That is right. But I recognize the responsi- 
bility of the State to the people as well as the Congress. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think that is the reason Mr. Michel asked the 

uestion he did, about your not having used the term “State” more 
than you did in your statement, but it was because you were concentrat- 
ing on those particular things which I just referred to? 

r. WeatTHerForD. That is right. I don’t dismiss my State from 
any responsibility. 

r. Fountarn. In other words, you adhere to the philosophy that 
each of the States in the Union is obligated to help the other States 
through the Federal Government because, after all, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is composed of the 48 States? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Right, that is correct. 

Mr. Fountain. You feel that the State of Illinois and the State 
of New York, in cooperation with the other States in the Union, 
should come to the help of Independence and any other municipality 
where these particular services are needed, and assume its share of 
the responsibility ? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. Yes, sir. I think the tax dollars collected in 
Missouri, though they are far greater than in the States of Arizona 
and New Mexico, I think I have just as much an obligation to pay 
the Federal Government my tax dollars to see those boys and girls get 
an education, and to see that those municipalities are helped. 

Mr. Founta1n. Do you feel the State of Missouri is assuming its 
full responsibility toward the people in the large urban areas of 
Missouri ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. May I qualify my answer to this extent, sir: I 
think the State is doing a fine job, but I think there is room for con- 
siderable improvement. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you feel that adequate new approaches toward 
financing your various programs within the State of Missouri have 
been undertaken ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. They are under study, I know that, in the senate 
and house finance committees. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. Fountarn. For example, how is your school system in the State 
of Missouri supported ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. The school system in the State of Missouri is 


supported by allocations back from the general revenue funds of the 
State, better than half. 
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Mr. Fountain. What is the formula ? 

Mr. Weatruerrorp. I think around 60 percent of the State’s income 
is fed back into the school system. I can be wrong on that. 

Mr. Founratn. And local governments, in turn, levy taxes to 
supplement those State funds in order to run the schools? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. No. There is no connection between local gov- 
ernment and school government. They are two separate political 
subdivisions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Your school taxing districts, then / 

Mr. WeraTuHerrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. They levy the taxes? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. We get the credit for it. 

Mr. Founraty. I think I can assure you that more and more every 
one is becoming better acquainted with and more appreciative of the 
problems in large urban areas. 

What services do the people in Independence—we will use your 
city as an example—now need which they are unable to get because 
of the lack of funds? 

Mr. WeaTHerrorp. You mean municipal services / 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes; municipal services. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. We render all municipal services that are ac- 
cepted as standard throughout America. We face at the present 
time the construction of a ‘large sewage-treatment works on the Mis- 
souri River, and some main extensions and enlargements from the 
masses and the rapidly growing population trends. 

Mr. Fountatn. Have you conten for Federal aid in connection 
with that project ? 

Mr. WearHerrorp. We have not as yet, sir. We have received per- 
mission for an advance planning grant from the Housing and Home 
Financing Agency. We will repay that upon the passage of bonds 

Under the Water Pollution Control Act we will, if it is still in exist- 
ence at the time our plans are completed, ask for assistance in that 
respect through the State board of health and, in turn, through the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. Fountarn. On page 3 you state, and I quote: 

In the field of medical and hospital facilities more liberal grants than the Hill- 
Burton Act provides should be forthcoming, as mental health and the indigent 
problems in the foreseeable future will be in excess of local government's ability 
with which to cope. 

Have your people heretofore made application for Hill-Burton 
funds? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. We have, and we have received them in every 
case where we made application, sir, but the cost of hospitals toda 
is SO excessive, and the need, especially in the field of mental health 
and the treatment of the indigent, is so tremendous, we have more 
aged in this area in ratio to our population than most any area in the 
Nation. I can’t give you the exact figures, but the reason I am familiar 
with these, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, is that I happen to be the 
executive director of the metropolitan area planning council. There 
are some six counties in this region. There is the possibility of a re- 
trenchment program in the interest of economy by the consolidation 
of many public-supported hospitals, but the need is far more drastic 
than you would imagine here because of the indigent and old-age 
pensioners, and crippled children, and so on. 
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The taxing burden is so tremendous that we have got to have more 
hospital facilities on a much wider basis, and it is much wider than 
we can actually afford at the present time, sir. 

The challenge is almost insurmountable, it is frightening. 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course, under the Hill-Burton Act your people 
would have to match the Federal funds. 

Mr. WeatuHerrorp. That iscorrect. And we have consistently. 

Mr. Founrarn. You have consistently ? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. You feel you still do not have adequate hospital 
facilities to meet the needs of the people ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. We should have 50 percent more hospital facil- 
ities in Independence than we have. But we just cannot afford them. 

Mr. Founratn. Well, if under the Hill-Burton Act the Federal 
Government were to approve an application for more hospital facili- 
ties would your people be able to match the Federal funds? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I doubt it very seriously now, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. Then you wouldn’t be able to take advantage of 
the Hill-Burton Act provisions ? 

Mr. Wearnerrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you operate your own powerplant ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. What are your power rates / 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. They run 5 percent under the Kansas City 
Power & Light, and we are going to hold them that way. The power 
industry is a competitive industry, sir, and we use the difference in 
lieu of taxes for the benefits of our people in the way of fire, police 
protection, health facilities, recreation programs for our boys and 
girls. We also give 50-percent reduction in power rates to our 
schools to help subsidize them as best we can in that fashion. 

Mr. Fountain. What do you charge per kilowatt-hour for power? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I couldn’t give that to you, sir. The rate struc- 
ture is very complicated. I could mail it to you if you would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are they high as compared to municipalities in 
surrounding areas, or low, or normal ? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. They compare very favorably with any other 
municipal plant in this area, sir. They run 5 percent under the 
private-owned power companies, power pools. 

Mr. Fountain. That is unusual. My home town operates its power- 
plant, and our rates are much higher than the rates of the private 
companies whose lines are just outside of our city limits passing 
near our town. 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. The thought might be there, sir, that they are 
deliberately lower in the interest of securing your facilities. We have 
had that experience a time or two in the past. 

Mr. Fountarn. Well, our people have become reconciled to the high 
rates, because they figure the money which we obtain through the 
powerplant is used to provide services for the people in the town. 
They figure that is one of the sources of income, and also that there 
may be a lot of people who otherwise would not bear their proportion- 
ate share of the responsibility of providing services for the town, 
except by buying power. 
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Mr. Fountain. What is the formula? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. I think around 60 percent of the State’s income 
is fed back into the school system. I can be wrong on that. 

Mr. Fountatn. And local governments, in turn, levy taxes to 
supplement those State funds in order to run the schools ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. No. There is no connection between local gov- 
ernment and school government. They are two separate politic: al 
subdivisions. 

Mr. Fountain. Your school taxing districts, then / 

Mr. WeatruHerrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. They levy the taxes? 

Mr. WearuerrorD. We get the credit for it. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think I can assure you that more and more every: 
one is becoming better acquainted with and more appreciative of the 
problems in large urban areas. 

What services do the people in Independence—we will use your 


city as an example—now need which they are unable to get because 
of the lack of funds? 


Mr. WreATHERFORD. You mean municipal services 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes; municipal services. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. We render all municipal services that are ac- 
cepted as standard throughout America. We face at the present 
time the construction of a large sewage-treatment works on the Mis- 
souri River, and some main extensions and enlargements from the 
masses and the rapidly growing population trends. 

Mr. Fountatn. Have you applied for Federal aid in connection 
with that project ? 

Mr. Wearnerrorp. We have not as yet, sir. We have received per- 
mission for an advance planning grant from the Housing and Home 
Financing Agency. We will repay that upon the passage of bonds 

Under the Water Pollution Control Act we will, if it is still in exist- 
ence at the time our plans are completed, ask for assistance in that 
respect through the State board of health and, in turn, through the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. Founrarn. On page 3 you state, and I quote: 

In the field of medical and hospital facilities more liberal grants than the Hill- 
Burton Act provides should be forthcoming, as mental health and the indigent 
problems in the foreseeable future will be in excess of local government’s ability 
with which to cope. 

Have your people heretofore made application for Hill-Burton 
funds? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. We have, and we have received them in every 
case where we made application, sir, but the cost of hospitals toda 
is so excessive, and the need, especially in the field of mental health 
and the treatment of the indigent, is so tremendous, we have more 
aged in this area in ratio to our population than most any area in the 
Nation. I can’t give you the exact figures, but the reason I am familiar 
with these, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, is that I happen to be the 
executive director of the metropolitan area planning council. There 
are some six counties in this region. There is the possibility of a re- 
trenchment program in the interest of economy by the consolidation 
of many public-supported hospitals, but the need is far more drastic 
than you would imagine here because of the indigent and old-age 
pensioners, and crippled children, and so on. 
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The taxing burden is so tremendous that we have got to have more 
hospital facilities on a much wider basis, and it is much wider than 
we can actually afford at the present time, sir. 

The challenge is almost insurmountable, it is frightening. 

Mr. Founvary. Of course, under the Hill-Burton Act your people 
would have to match the Federal funds. 

Mr. WeatuHerrorp. That iscorrect. And we have consistently. 

Mr. Founrarn. You have consistently ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. You feel you still do not have adequate hospital 
facilities to meet the needs of the people? 

Mr. WearHerrorp. We should have 50 percent more hospital facil- 
ities in Independence than we have. But we just cannot ator rd them. 

Mr. Founratn. Well, if under the Hill-Burton Act the Federal 
Government were to approve an application for more hospital facili- 
ties would your eng be able to match the Federal funds? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I doubt it very seriously now, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Then you wouldn’t be able to "take advantage of 
the Hill-Burton Act provisions ? 

Mr. Wearnerrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you operate your own powerplant ! 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. What are your power rates? 

Mr. Wearnerrorp. They run 5 percent under the Kansas City 
Power & Light, and we are going to hold them that way. The power 
industry is a competitive industry, sir, and we use the difference in 
lieu of taxes for the benefits of our people in the way of fire, police 
protection, health facilities, recreation programs for our boys and 
girls. We also give 50-percent reduction in power rates to our 
schools to help subsidize them as best we can in that fashion. 

Mr. Fountary. What do you charge per kilowatt-hour for power ? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. I couldn’t give that to you, sir. The rate struc- 
ture is very complicated. I could mail it to you if you would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Founrary. Are they high as compared to municipalities in 
surrounding areas, or low, or normal ¢ 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. They compare very favorably with any other 
municipal plant in this area, sir. They run 5 percent under the 
private-owned power companies, power pools. 

Mr. Fountain. That is unusual. My home town operates its power- 
plant, and our rates are much higher than the rates of the private 
companies whose lines are just outside of our city limits passing 
hear our town. 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. The thought might be there, sir, that they are 
deliberately lower in the interest of securing your facilities. We have 
had that experience a time or two in the past. 

Mr. Founrarn. Well, our people have become reconciled to the high 
rates, because they figure the money which we obtain through the 
powerplant is used to provide services for the people in the town 
They figure that is one of the sources of income, and also that there 
may be a lot of people who otherwise would not bear their proportion- 


ate share of the responsibility of providing services for the town, 
except by buying power. 
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Mr. WrATHERFORD. That is correct, and that is true in our case, 
There is a possibility we will have to increase our rates very shortly, 
sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. You say where the local level cannot go any further 
it is the Federal Government’s responsibility to assume and guarantee, 
without any strings attached, education for every boy and girl in 
this land? 

Mr. WeatHerrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Where does the State’s responsibility enter into the 
picture? You do feel that the State has a responsibility to the boys 
and girls in the State? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. They are paying about 60 percent of their reve- 
nue back to them. The fact is, if the State increased its return to 
the school districts of this city another $10, I don’t see how they could 
operate in the black. I will be that frank with you, sir. The State 
has gone its limit in school aid. 

Mr. Fountain. What are the total annual revenues of the State of 
Missouri ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I don’t know, sir; the Governor or the fiscal 
agent of the State could tell you, sir. I can’t. 

Mr. Founrarn. I assume you wouldn’t know what the total expend- 
itures would be, either ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. No, sir; I donot. 

Mr. Fountain. In other words, you take the position that insofar 
as Missouri is concerned, in these fields which you describe in your 
statement, the State of Missouri is doing all it can do? 

Mr. WeatHerrorp. I think there are areas, sir, that it could improve 
what it is doing, but I think in the field of return of money to school 
districts, that it is at its very ultimate right now. I don’t think it 
could do one bit better than it is doing. 

Mr. Micuet. Are you acquainted at all with the formulas that would 
have been in effect should we have passed the school-construction bill 
this past session of Congress? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. No, sir; I am not, sir. 

Mr. Micuet. In Illinois, for instance, we would have paid in $3 for 
every $2 we would have received in return. I am not certain, but I 
think Missouri would have been one of those States that would have 
fared much better in the sense of the relation of their amount of con- 
tribution to what they have received. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. That is because of your higher industrial evalu- 
ation. 

Mr. Micuet. I can see where a State that would get more in return 
would be more inclined to be for the program than a State that would 
not get so much in return. 

Mr. Weatuerrorb. I think education is just like defense. I think 
it is the Federal Government’s responsibility to protect every single 
citizen, no matter where he is, equally and alike. I think the same in 
the field of education else we perish as a Nation. 

Mr. Founrarn. Let me see if I can summarize your statement. 

Do I understand that your statement strongly recommends the con- 
tinuation of grant-in-aid programs and even increased appropriations 
in the fields of hospitalization facilities, civil defense, iad education ? 

Mr. WEATHERFORD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fountain. Are they the three primary fields? 

Mr. WeatuerrorD. If all else were left, I would say those are the 
three primary fields. 

Mr. Fountarn. I take it on the basis of what you have said that 
gr of the other grant-in-aid programs might be eliminated ? 

r. WEATHERFORD. I can’t personally 

Mr. Fountain. But you are not in position to specify the ones at 
this time ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. That is correct. I have specified the ones that 
are the most important from the standpoint of each individual Ameri- 
can in my judgment, sir. 

Mr. Fountar. In other words, you consider these fundamental 
cates ¢ 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. That is right, basically fundamental. 

Mr. Founratn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Revss. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Gotpsere. Mayor, I find your suggestion that Congress establish 
a joint committee on the study of metropolitan problems a very in- 
triguing one. Certainly some additions! attention will have to be 
given to this problem at the Federal level in the future. 

Is Independence considered a part of the Kansas City metropolitan 
area ? 

Mr. Wearnuerrorp. Oh, yes; our city limits join. You can’t tell 
when you leave one city and enter the other. Our two State legis- 
latures, may I inform you, sir, the Missouri and Kansas Legislatures, 
have members from each respective State. There is a liaison group or 
joint committee to study the metropolitan problems of this region 
where the State line is involved, sir. 

Mr. Gotpserc. How far have they gotten in terms of study? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Not very far, sir, because they were just ap- 

ointed at the close of the last session, which I think was along possibly 
in June or July. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Is any special study being made of this problem 
within the metropolitan area itself, by the various municipalities 
that are involved ? 

Mr. Wearnerrorp. Yes, sir. This whole concept came from a 
group of public officials whom I organized in this region composed of 
the mayors and county courts of these 6 counties, some 3 years ago. 

The needs and the proportion of the needs were so great we saw 
we couldn’t cope with them as individual units of government, and 
we have advocated a metropolitan area concept here. That brought 
about this metropolitan area planning council of which I inherited 
the job by talking too much, possibly. 

This area concept of compact legislation came from that group. 
It passed the Kansas General Assembly this last year, and it was 

assed favorably by everything in the Missouri General Assembly 
ut the judiciary council of the Missouri House of Representatives, 
and only one man did that. There wasn’t anything the matter with 
the legislation. What killed it was a desire for the taste of revenge 
over some annexations north of the Missouri River by Kansas City, Mo. 
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Basically and fundamentally it is a thing necessary and essential, 
and it will come after proper public relations, and exploratory meas- 
ures among the various municipal governments. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Does your group have in mind any specific new 
governmental structure for coping with the metropolitan problems 
in this area ¢ 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. Not at this time; no, sir; I wouldn’t say that 
we do. What we have is what we called a Mo-Kan Authority, which 
would be implemented as a governmental unit which would negotiate 
for planning grants from the Federal Government and various founda- 
tions in the study and in the development of the sewage facilities and 
water treatment works and highways, bridges, airports, and so on, 
solely on a revenue self-liquidating basis it would have given them 
that authority, without any municipal government participating 
unless they wanted to do so welatadiey. 

My statement a while ago, I know you are referring to, about 
a liberal federation or federated type of government that. doesn’t let 
cities lose their identity is the most intriguing form and holds the 

eatest possibilities of economies in government and relief to the 
Federal overnment of heavy grant-in-aid programs in the future. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Are you acquainted with the recent effort for meet- 
ing the metropolitan area problem in Dade County, Fla. ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I am familiar with it, sir. It is rather in a 
bit of confusion at the moment, sir. I am too far away to comment 
on that. The concept of it is fine. I think there are possibly some 
local jealousies and differences that will have to be resolved. 

Mr. Goipserc. I wondered whether that approach had any applica- 
bility to your own situation here. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. It does. It does have, sir. But the correct- 
ness and the value of the concept has no bearing on the present diffi- 
culties. Our difficulties here are local fear, hate, and jealousies of the 
central city. 

Mr. Goxtpserc. Would you consider it an appropriate use of Fed- 
eral funds, and an appropriate approach on the part of the Federal 
Government, that grants-in-aid be used to stimulate the integration 
of metropolitan areas ? 

Mr. Wearuerrorp. I think it is almost a mandatory challenge to the 
men who handle the appropriation measures of the Congress. It is 
in the best interest of the people at large. I think that it would stimu- 
late more imagination and develop an entire new concept of possibili- 
ties of governmental savings, and naturally it would have to carry 
considerable education and public relations, but ultimately we are 
coming to it. 

It is better to go ahead and develop it intelligently and explore it 
with the best brains in America than it is to stumble into it and go 
through all the fiascoes and waste of time and dollars that would 
involved in not doing it. I would recommend again that the Con- 
gress appoint a joint committee of the Senate and the House on the 
study of metropolitan problems and work with those municipal or- 
ganizations that I mentioned. 

Mr. Goupserc. If I understand your reply correctly, you would 
approve the use of Federal grants as an incentive for municipalities 
to get together in some type of regional or metropolitanwide organ- 
ization for performing specific functions. 
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Mr. Weatuerrorp. I think it would be to the economic welfare to 
do it. Definitely. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you very much, Mayor. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fountatn. Just one more question, Mr. Mayor. What is the 
tax rate of Independence? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. One dollar is the statutory limit for general 
revenue—operating funds—and then we have a 35-cent levy for the 
retirement of the public works bonds with which we built some 25 or 
30 bridges and widened streets and built some trafficways, and an 
entire sewage-treatment works for the east half of the city, where 
topography splits us down the center, so we face this larger program. 

Mr. OUNTAIN. Those taxes are on property ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. That is direct real-estate tax ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. Within Independence? 

Mr. WEATHERFORD. It also applies to a personal-tax levy. 

Mr. Fountarn. You have a property tax by the city of Independ- 
ence and you have aschool district tax ? 

Mr. WeatuerrorD. That is correct. 

Mr. Founrarn. And you also have a county tax? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. Well, now, who determines the valuation of the 


prepert ¢ 
r. WEATHERFORD. The county assessor. 

Mr. Fountain. The city has to accept the evaluation ? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. The city has to accept it, we have no alternative. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is the basis of the evaluation of real estate 
by the county? Is it 30 or 40 percent of actual value? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. 35 to 40 percent of actual value, it would appear 
tome. Iam no judge of it, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. In other words, assuming what you say is true, and 
I realize you are approximating, it is 35 percent of value. If that 
were raised to 70 percent of actual value you would double your prop- 
erty tax revenue, would you not? 

Mr. Wearnuerrorp. That is what you would do, but the people 
would immediately beset you to just automatically lower your levy, 
because they are so overburdened with school taxes. 

Mr. Fountatn. The question that continues to run through my 
mind and bothers me in a lot of these programs, and I am frank to say 
that I have thus far resolved my doubts by voting for some of these 
programs, is whether or not the people in those areas having high 
property evaluation and where they are being taxed to the limit should 

called upon to participate in paying for services in areas where the 
property owners are not being taxed to a comparable extent. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. As I understand you, what you are saying to me 
is, for instance in the industrial State of Michigan you don’t feel in 
your mind that they should have to pay taxes to build schoolhouses in 
Arkansas and parts of Oklahoma, and Arizona, and New Mexico; is 
that right? 

Mr. Fountain. I am saying there is a question in my mind as to 
whether or not they ought to be called upon to do it. 

If evaluations were uniform throughout the country, a human im- 
possibility where we have as many governments as we do, it would be 
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a different situation. However, I can well understand the attitude of 
the people who live in an area where they have voluntarily raised their 
evaluations and are paying what they think are maximum taxes, and 
yet are called upon to contribute through the Federal Treasury to 
provide services for other areas of the country where the people aren’t 
doing what they can do for themselves. 

That is just an example of the problem which confronts us. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I see your thought there. My concept still is 
that no matter what the situation is, in the field of education and 
health facilities it is the common denominator, the American citizen, 
whether he is in a “have not” State or “have” State, it doesn’t make 
any difference. Iam putting this more on a Christian-type basis than 
on a dollar-and-cents basis. 

Mr. Founrar. I don’t think you will find too much difference of 
opinion on those particular fields. It is when you get to these other 
fields where there would be differences of opinions. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. If that were done, sir, would the Congress re- 
duce the taxes and give the States and cities an opportunity 

Mr. Fountain. I, as a taxpayer, am very hopeful Congress might 
some day reduce the taxes. Ifa proposal is offered at the next session 
of the Congress, I expect to vote to reduce taxes, even though it may 
hurt in places. 

Mr. Micuet. In Peoria we had 3 tax referendums for schools de- 
feated until this last time around when it passed, and the precinct 
in which I lived was 1 of only 2 out of 137 that passed it the first 
3 times when it failed. 

Our taxes on a lot of just 60-foot width, 135 feet deep, which were 
$330, went up $60 in that tax referendum, but my pitch to the people 
was unless we recognized our own problem locally we would have 
some Federal control over education which certainly is not in the tradi- 
tion of the American educational system, and we had to recognize the 
problem at a local level. Seventy-five percent of our city income in 
Peoria is realized from real-estate taxes. I note from comparative 
figures here it is considerably under that in Independence, which points 
up the observation of the chairman that whenever we feel a similar 
community isn’t pulling their fair share for educational purposes, 
then why should those of us who have recognized our own problem 
go to such an extent? 

Mr. Wratuerrorp. Let me say this to you: They have an assess- 
ment, I think it is $3.55 on the $100 in the school system in Independ- 
ence. They need $214 million worth of building construction right 
now, for boys and girls, and they can’t vote over $75,000 this very 
minute. Now what are you going to do about that? 

Mr. Micuet. That is because of what? 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. They raised their statutory bonded indebtedness 
from 5 percent to 10, and that is the condition they are in now. 

You find that in education, in your educational problems through- 
out this Nation. 

Mr. Micuex. Well, in the State of Illinois we set up a revolving 
fund of X million dollars in this last legislature to take care of 
those districts that had already reached their bonded indebtedness 
limitation, which is a way for the State to bail out some of its local 
communities. 
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Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions? 
Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. We appreciate your coming 
and giving us the benefit of your thinking, particularly as it relates 
to the problems which you have in the city that you head. We are 
very grateful. 

Mr. Weartuerrorp. Thank you. 


May I say this in departing from your company, gentlemen, that 
statement Souk the reduction of taxes in the United States if it is 
necessary to increase taxes to maintain a strong national defense which 
will give us security at. home, I would rather go that way . 


Mr. Founrarn. I will vote to increase taxes if I think it is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Weatuerrorp. I am concerned about security, seriously. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fountary. Thank you very much. 


THE CrTy or INDEPENDENCE, Mo., 


December 19, 1957. 
Congressman L. H. FountTAIN, 


Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: Accept humbly, sir, my gratitude for the courtesy of 
you and your committee when it was my honor to appear before you in Kansas 
City. 

You asked for supplementary information and the only information which I 
have is to urge most emphatically that a joint committee of the House and 
Senate be designated at the coming session of Congress to study and coordinate 
metropolitan area problems and adopt a policy of incentive grant-in-aid and any 
other legislation necessary to force metropolitan areas composed of fractionated 
governments with inefficient and excessively expensive operational functions to 
consolidate, thereby bringing about a drastic tax savings at the local level. 

This writer, as chairman of a committee at the American Municipal Con- 
gress at San Francisco 2 weeks ago, established a water-pollution control policy 
of the A. M. A. which specifically called for a separate incentive approach to met- 
ropolitan planning and consolidation in the interest of economy to the local 
people and specifically to relieve the Congress of continually increasing grant- 
in-aid programs. 

The impact of this concept is substantiated by engineering studies, economic 
analysis and by old-fashioned American commonsense. Here is the answer to 
the problem plaguing the Congress and plaguing the local municipalities of this 
land who exist in metropolitan regions. In order that efficiency and tax-dollar 
savings may be accomplished on a massive basis, I urge, with the backing of 
the American Municipal Association policy, the United States Conference of 
Mayors, and the National Municipal League policy that a joint committee be 
established and whatever its insignificant expense would be to the Federal Goy- 
ernment the savings conceivably could run into the millions and billions of 
dollars in the next 50 years. 

These are my supplemental remarks. I plead and urge that you consult with 
your colleagues and ask humbly that this communication be brought to the at- 
tention of Mr. Sam who is somewhat familiar with the local problem here as well 
as the broad overall national situation regarding metropolitan regions. 

Yours very truly, 
R. P. WEATHERFORD, Jr., Mayor. 


Mayor Mitchum. 

You are Mayor Paul F. Mitchum, of Kansas City, Kans. ? 

Mr. Mircuum. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. 
Mitchum. We would be very glad to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL F. MITCHUM, MAYOR, 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Mr. Mrircuum. I have a prepared statement I would like to read, 
if I may. 

Mr. Fountain. You may do so. 

Mr. Mrrcouvum. I am Paul F. Mitchum, mayor of the city of Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Kansas City, Kans., is a city with a population of 130,000 and a tax 
valuation of approximately $118 million. I have been the mayor of 
Kansas City, Kans., approximately 21% years of a 4-year term. Prior 
to becoming mayor I operated a private business manufacturing 
special stainless-steel equipment. 

I might add here, about a month ago I was elected the president of 
the Kansas League of Municipalities. 

As suggested in the letter and questionnaire sent to me by your 
chairman, the Honorable L. H. Fountain, I have prepared this written 
statement as my testimony before your committee. I want to thank 
this committee on behalf of the city of Kansas City, Kans., for the 
interest you are taking in city problems and for the opportunity to 
appear here before you. Our city has been materially affected by 
the Federal Government’s urban renewal, public housing, and high- 
way program, and the grant-in-aid programs in these fields have had 
a heavy impact on our community. 

I will answer your specific questions: 

1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? 

I think it goes without saying that we are, in general, satisfied with 
the Federal role in the existing grant-in-aid program as it relates to 
urban renewal, public housing, and the Federal highway program. 

It occurs to us that if the Federal low-rent housing program were 
oriented more directly to displaced families from urban renewal and 
other public-works programs and on a basis whereby the same amount 
of subsidy were used for the purpose of direct rental payments, per- 
haps coordinated with old-age and other assistance programs, and 

articularly with the requirements of the workable program regard- 
ing decent, safe, and sanitary housing, the problem of coordinating 
public housing with urban renewal might be considerably easier. The 
building and managing of such necessary housing might then be al- 
most wholly one for private enterprise, need not be on a project basis 
so that large and small builders alike could participate and so that 
residents would not be forced into projects, and the Government would 
participate primarily in a standards setting role as concerns the hous- 
ing itself. 

2 (a). To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in the fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? 

The growth of the Federal program in the field of urban renewal 
and public housing would seem to have occurred because of the failure 
of States and localities to act in thisarea. Our State never had gotten 
around to the point of considering urban renewal or public housing in 
the total scope of its program as a local or State responsibility, how- 
ever. To this extent, therefore, it can hardly be said, in our State at 
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least, that there was an abdication of local responsibility, since there 
was no great awareness of such responsibility in the first place. 

We believe that the growth of the Federal program in the highway 
field has been due to more than the failure of the States and cities to 
act in this field. The States and cities have failed to provide adequate 
highway facilities for the growing urban areas ond they have been 
unable to finance adequate highway facilities in the growing urban 
areas. We also believe that a highway system that was traditionally 
considered a State and local responsibility should now also be con- 
sidered a Federal responsibility. The public no longer is interested 
only in highways between local communities in a State; the public is 
interested in a vast national highway system connecting the large 
cities and various seacoasts of our country. 


2 (b). Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? Ifso, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

The cities have legislative limitations on their ability to finance ur- 
ban services, and the cities of Kansas have a very definite limitation 
that would make it impossible for them to finance proper urban 
renewal, public housing, or urban highway programs. Our legislature 
has absolutely refused to reapportion representatives in the State legis- 
lature. As a result we have urban communities of over 35,000 popula- 
tion with 1 representative, whereas agricultural districts of 1,500 or 
2,000 will have 1 representative. Our State legislature is not always 
willing or able to find solutions to urban needs. 

8. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local government sound, 
or would you prefer complete responsibility for the highway program to be 
allocated to a single level of government? 

The present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares 
administrative responsibility for urban renewal and public housing 
with the local government is believed to be sound. It is an effective 

artnership and one that retains and encourages a great amount of 
ocal responsibility and control. 

We are satisfied with the present arrangement whereby the Federal 
Government shares administrative responsibility for the highway 
program with the State and local governments. We feel that this is 
true in Kansas inasmuch as the State has an efficient highway com- 
mission and department and has very effectively helped us solve local 
highway problems and to use efficiently Federal and State aid in our 
highway program. We do feel that some State highway department 
regulations are influenced by the fact that the larger cities in Kansas 
are not adequately represented in the State legislature. 

4. Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like to see 
completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? 

We feel that the Kansas highway program would be seriously 
jeopardized if it became either a State, local, or State and local 
responsibility. 

We feel that the urban-renewal program and the public-housing 
program in Kansas would be entirely killed if the Federal Govern- 
ment relinquished these programs to the States. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous 


discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain 
tax fields or reducing tax rates) : 
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(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

(b) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? 

We believe it is very doubtful that the State would be willing to 
raise sufficient revenues to continue the highway program at its pres- 
ent level. We believe that the highway program would be substan- 
tially reduced and we believe that the present Interstate System would 
be seriously damaged. We believe that the State would not provide 
the financial means to include urban connections in an interstate 
system or a State highway system of the same caliber planned by 
the Federal highway program. 

The urban renewal and housing program would be lost entirely. 
This would create an even greater and accelerated problem of urban 
decay which would eventually require an expanded and costlier 
Federal program. 


6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated : 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

Our city would not be able to finance slum clearance, urban renewal, 
public housing, or the highway program as now aided by Federal 
financing. 


(6) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged taxing 
powers to continue these activities? 

It is almost certain that cities in our State would not be given 
enlarged taxing powers to continue slum clearance, urban renewal, 
or public housing. We might be given enlarged taxing powers to, 


in a small way, ‘continue the highw: ay program. In the last legis- 
lative session the State made an almost successful attempt to take 
away $1214 million from local government’s share of taxes. 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial respon- 
sibility for these activities than it does at present? 

The State might assume more financial responsibility for the State 
highway program as a whole, but the urban program probably would 
not be taken care of. 

(d@) Would your answers of (a), (b), and (c) be different if an appropriate 
amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal grants 
were terminated? 

My answers to (a), (0), and (¢c) would be the same. I feel that 
the State would not provide for slum clearance, urban renewal, or 
public housing under any circumstances, and I don’t believe that 
our State legislature would adequately take care of the urban highway 


problem. 
II 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, with particular reference to its 
effect on: 

(a) State legislatures? 

(b) The executive branch of State governments? 

(c) Local governments? 


I know of no influence the recommendations have had on local 
governments. 


2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 
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The Commission has recommended that the State assume increased 
responsibilities in furnishing financial and technical aid to urban 
problems. The Congress must not assume that the States will take 
this responsibility. This is particularly true in agricultural States 
where the urban areas are not proportionately represented in the State 
legislatures. 

III 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? If so, please describe such problems. 

It would help cities sell bonds and reduce interest on bonds if the 
Congress would restore to national banks the power to underwrite 
and invest in revenue bonds issued by cities. 

Again in Kansas, as in many States, legislatures with an agricultural 
background and experience are governing urban areas with growing 
urban problems. If the State legislatures had a membership more 

roportionately experienced in urban problems the cities would not 
Gave to turn to the Federal Government for so much aid. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Mrrcuvum. I would be glad to answer such questions as I can. 
If I can’t answer them I am sure our city attorney or Mr. Stearns 
here might. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. I would appreciate your telling me a little more, Mr. 
Mayor, about the underrepresentation of urban areas in both houses 
of the Kansas Legislature. How bad is it, how long has it been going 
on, what does the constitution provide, how have they gotten by 
without reapportioning, and so on? 

Mr. Mitcuum. It has been going on for quite some time. They 
have always felt it should be corrected. I can’t go back as to the 
statute on the thing, perhaps the city attorney here can. 

Mr. Brenneisen. I believe the constitution provides that there shall 
be 125 representatives in the house, and that there shall be at least 
1 from each county, and that they shall be proportioned by population. 

We have 105 counties, which means we es 20 left over to propor- 
tion by population. We have several counties in the State that have 
2 representatives, and they have populations of somewhere between 
12,000 and 20,000. We have the country right next to ours, right 
across the river, Johnson County, has 120,000 population. They have 
one representative. We have several agricultural counties that have 
2, with 20,000 or less. Wyandotte County has 190,000, we have 3 rep- 
resentatives. Sedgewick County, our other large county in the State, 
which I think has a little over 200,000, they have 3. 

This has beeen doing on for some time, oh, as long as I can remem- 
ber, 15 or 20 years, and you absolutely cannot get anything done on it. 

Mr. Reuss. What about the upper Seat 

Mr. Brennetsen. They have senatorial districts, and they are fairly 
well representative. We have one senator from Wyandotte County, 
and some of the other counties have a senator from 2 or 3 counties. 
That is not so much trouble there, because it is a much smaller house. 
I don’t remember how many there are in it. 

Mr. Reuss. What do you think you can do about it? 
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Mr. Mircuum. Of course, the cities have been trying to do some- 
thing about it for a long time, but we just can’t get the job done. As 
long as these farmers control that legislature out there we are in bad 
shape as far as urban legislation is concerned. We have gone into 
it many times. 

Mr. Reuss. Were there any bills pending in the last session of the 
legislature to reapportion ? 

Mr. Mircuum. I don’t know. 

Mr. Brennetsen. Yes, there were, but they didn’t get anywhere. 
The bills were individual bills to take a representative out of one 
county and add it to another. It wasn’t to reapportion the whole 
State. They didn’t get any place with it. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuex. Mr. Mayor, I was interested in your remarks on page 
2 of your testimony with respect to public housing. I wonder if you 
could be a little bit more specific on how it mi nt be accomplished so 
the building and managing of such necessary housing might then be 
almost wholly one private enterprise, and that they need not be on 
a project basis? 

r. MrrcHum. I am sure Mr. Stearns here, the executive director 
of our urban renewal agency, can go quite into detail if you would 
allow him to. 

Mr. Micuet. I would like to hear it very much. 

Mr. Fountratn. We would be glad for him to do so. 

Mr. Stearns. I don’t know how much detail, Mayor, and I should 
say here I do not represent the public housing agency from our com- 
munity, but the housing authority has just been recently appointed 
under a new State law in Kansas. The Kansas law provides that 
public housing shall be for people displaced from urban renewal proj- 
ects. I think that is probably rather unique. It is going to take 
probably the better part of 2 years at the most optimistic rate for that 
agency to get any housing units built for the people displaced from 
our projects. 

We have what we think is a terrific relocation problem. It is pri- 
marily minority relocation. It is going to depend, we feel, upon this 
public housing authority and their ability to get housing for these 
people for at least a third of the people from our project. That 
comment here was related directly to the problem as it is presented 
to our agency. That time lag in there is going to probably unneces- 
sarily delay us in our own program and make it more expensive. 

We have heard around the country that other agencies have that 
same problem, that there is one of coordination, of trying to get units 
built at the proper time. It just seems that there would be some better 
way whereby these people could be helped into existing housing or into 
new housing built out into the country as this other housing is built 
without putting them into these projects and making the public be 
the landlord of the buildings. 

In other words, assist the families rather than owning the struc- 
tures, as such. 

Mr. Micuen. Are these actual cash grants to individuals, then? 

Mr. Stearns. It is done in many other Federal programs, the agri- 
cultural program is one in case. The public does not go out and 
buy land and rent it back to the farmers. There are many other 
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programs, I assume, of that a It seems to me that it might be 
done in the housing field, as well. We have not made any study of it. 

As I say, we have just gotten into the program, even the urban 
renewal program we have only been in a little over a year. We are 
on our first project, and we have just gotten the State legislation 
authorizing public housing for people displaced from urban renewal 

rojects. 

Mr. Micuet. Realizing you haven’t firmed up all your thinking, at 
least you are giving some thought to it. What would be the criteria 
for determining whether or not any family should qualify for these 
so-called direct payments, grant payments, or whatever you want to 
call them ¢ 

Mr. Srearns. In Kansas there would be people from urban re- 
newal areas. 

Mr. Micuer. Who had definitely been displaced because of urban 
renewal projects ? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, and I assume there would be some sort of an 
income level as there is in existing criteria for admittance to public 
housing projects. I would think that the main consideration insofar 
as the Government is concerned in this housing is it is more one of 
standard rule. We have the working program of urban renewal, 
or the Housing and Home Finance Agency, now, which sets up this 
standard of decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 

Certainly you wouldn’t want to subsidize some family to send them 
out into another slum dwelling. It would have to be some standard 
setting role there, or inspection of the dwelling to which the family 
went. 

Mr. Micuex. You didn’t need any enabling legislation from your 
State legislature so far as urban renewal was concerned ? 

Mr. Srearns. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Micueu. Was there any difficulty in getting that enabling leg- 
islation ? 

Mr. Srearns. I think it was the next-to-the-last bill that was 
passed. 

Mr. Brenneisen. We thought it was gone until the last minute. 

Mr. Micuet. You now have in your city, what, one project under 
way, on urban renewal ? 

Mr. Srearns. Yes, sir. We have a feasibility study or an urban 
area study of an additional area. 

Mr. Micuet. The one under way now is of what magnitude acre- 
agewise, or housewise, or unitwise, or dollarwise ? 

Mr. Mrrcuum. About 100 acres. It is a pretty sizable project. 
It is right in an area where it is needed definitely. Mostly colored 
folks. 

Mr. Micuet. How many families would this displace, roughly ? 

Mr. Stearns. Six-hundred-and-fifty-some families. 

Mr. Micue.. You are proposing to build accommodations for how 
many ¢ 

Mr. Mircuum. 280 or 290. Our housing authority has just had 
two meetings. We have just got them set up, and they are getting 
their information as to how they can proceed. 

Mr. Micuex. Apparently you are not wasting any time. 
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Mr. Mircuum. No, but there definitely is going to be a time lag 
when they can get into motion, and when we start demolition in the 
urban renewal area. 

Mr. Brenneisen. Our housing legislation became effective I think 
the first of July. 

Mr. Mircuum. Here is a very good picture of the site that has been 
selected. You can see Kansas City, Mo., in the background there. 
The Gateway site of our first urban renewal project is that part ear- 
marked in red. 

Mr. Micuex. One cannot appreciate the need from a air view like 
this. 

Mr. Srearns. Here is a map showing the need, the 1950 census. 
Those darker areas are the areas of dilapidated housing. 

Mr. Fountain. They are pretty well scattered. 

Mr. Mircuum. I might add Kansas City, Kans., is composed mostly 
of working people. There are not many rich peo ple in our city. 

Mr. Micuen. What industry is there, if any, in Kansas City, Kans. ? 

Mr. Mircuvum. The packing industry, soap plants, flour mills, steel. 
There is quite a bit of industry in the city. Some of it that isn’t in 
the city we are trying to get into the city to help us out on taxes. 
The supreme court has a case before it now, we should get a decision 
within the next 10 days. We annexed them, and they are going to 
tell us whether our annexation was valid or not. 

Mr. Micuet. [I see. Actually, you don’t have the problem of out- 
side suburban areas growing in such proportions that they are in 
turn pressing in toward your city boundaries and precluding you from 
annexation, are you 4 

Mr. Mrrcuum. We have trouble. We have been trying to do some 
residential annexation, too, but we are limited because we don’t have 
the finances. If we can reap some tax benefit from this rich industrial 
area right north of us we are trying to annex, will help carry some of 
the burden for the annexation of the residential area. 

Our program on the residential areas has been stymied until we get 
the decision from the court. 

Mr. Micuet. We have had a problem similar to that in our home 
community, but we embarked on a sales program trying to make in- 
dustries realize that is one of their obligations, as long : as the people 
in the community were working in their establishments. 

Mr. Mircuum. We furnish a lot of city services to this area, in 
fact we are now furnishing all the city services, because we considered 
them annexed and a part of our city. For many years we gave them 
fire protection, and they paid nothing. 

Mr. Micnert. What percentage of the revenue in Kansas City, 
Kans., comes from real-estate taxes ? 

Mr. Mrrcuvum. Do you have that, Charley ? 

Mr. BRrENNEISEN. The ad valorem tax 

Mr. Micuet. What is the budget for the city of Kansas City? 

Mr. Mitcuum. $6,977,000. 

Mr. Brennetsen. Ad valorem taxes, about $3,700,000. 

Mr. Micuex. What are the other sources of income? 

Mr. Brenneisen. Franchise, occupational tax, gasoline tax, State 
gasoline tax, we get a portion of that, cigarette tax, 

Mr. Micuen. What portion do you get back from the State in 
Kansas—the local communities, from gasoline tax ? 
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Mr. Brenneisen. About 3 percent. 
Mr. Prrrcnarp. About $3 million. 
Mr. Mrrcuvum. $3 million in all the cities. 

Mr. Micuet. I see, which is what percentage of the total take over 
the State? 

Mr. Brennetsen. What is the State’s take on gasoline tax, do you 
know? About $35 million. 

Mr. Micnen. Then, roughly, only 10 percent comes back to the local 
communities; is that right? 

Mr. BrenNEISEN. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have asales tax in Kansas? 

Mr. Mircuvum. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. What percentage? 

Mr. Mircuum. 2 percent. 

Mr. Micuer. Does the local community get their proportionate 
share in return ? 

Mr. Mircuum. We get some back. The recent legislature tried to 
get away with sending us back what they do, $1214 million; isn’t it? 

Mr. BrenneEIsen. $1214 million. 

Mr. Fountarn. Right along that line, do you have any figures 
indicating what the percentage of the city streets are as compared 
with the total highway mileage in the State ! 

Mr. Brenneisen. We do have that. I don’t have it here. I could 
get it and giveitto you. Wehave those figures exactly. 

Mr. Fountatn. I would like to have those figures. 

(The information was submitted later, as follows :) 


Crry or Kansas Ciry, Kans., 


October 24, 1957. 
Hon, L. H. Fountain, 


Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: While testifying before your committee, you asked the number of 
miles of Federal highways within the city of Kansas City, Kans. 

The city of Kansas City, Kans., has 467 miles of streets. There are 29.5 miles 
of State highways within the city and 16 miles of the State highways are also 
Federal highways. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. F. MircHum, Mayor. 

Mr. Micuen. I notice a marked absence of any reference to civil 
defense in here so far as your city is concerned. The mayor from 
Independence made quite a point of civil defense. Would you care 
to comment on that ? 

Mr. Mrrcnum. I don’t know what Bob said, I wasn’t here, but I 
know I feel like the civil defense ought to be a part of our Regular 
Army. 

Mr. Micuet. Principally a Federal obligation ? 

Mr. Mrrcnum. That is right, a Federal obligation rather than a 
city obligation. We have had a lot of bickering back and forth, trying 
to work out what is best for this whole metropolitan area, as to who 
is going to call in, who is going to give the alarm, and those things 
are bad in a metropolitan area the size we have here, whether it 1s 
going to be Mayor Bartle, whether Bob Weatherford, or me. 

Mr. Micnen. I might say that is a pretty universal situation 
throughout. 
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Mr. Mircuum. You see them coming in from the West or some- 
thing, and you can’t do anything until you get hold of Bartle and 
Weatherford. Those things are not nos, whereas if we had some— 
well, a central area command, or somebody like that could say, “This 
is it,” it would certainly be the answer to it, in my opinion. 

Mr. Micuei. How many members do you have on your council ? 

Mr. Mrrouum. Three commissioners. We have the commission 
type of government, we have no city manager. We have a mayor 
commissioner, finance commissioner, and the streets and parks com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Fountarn. How are they elected ? 

Mr. Mircuum. By the public, every 4 years. 

Mr. Founrarn. At large? 

Mr. Mrrcuvum. At large, that is right. 

Mr. Micuet. Ihave no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Mayor, I want to commend you on your response 
to several of the basic questions which we sent to you. 

You are rather emphatic in your feeling that the State would not 
give the cities enlarged taxing powers to continue slum clearance, 
urban renewal, or public housing under the circumstances set forth 
in the question, and that if an appropriate amount of Federal taxes 
were discontinued at the same time the Federal grants were termi- 
nated, that the State would not provide for slum clearance, urban 
renewal, or public housing under any circumstances. 

Is that because the State legislature or the State administration is 
unsympathetic with these problems? 

Mr. Mrrcuvum. That is the urban problem. We are confronted, 
Kansas City, Kans., is, it is one of the oldest cities in the State, and 
naturally a lot of our places have started to decay and run down, 
where a lot of the cities in Kansas, especially in western Kansas, cer- 
tainly are not in that condition yet. They don’t recognize the problem. 

Mr. Fountarn. You think they are not sold on the necessity of 
funds for slum clearance, urban renewal, or public housing? 

Mr. Mrrouum. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is being done by the municipalities, either 
individually or collectively, through the league or other organizations, 
to acquaint the members of the legislature and others on the State 
level with the problems of urban areas? 

Mr. Mrrcuum. Well, we have tried to in the league to get all the 
cities to get together and work out a program that we can present to 
the legislature that we feel is good and sound. We feel with all the 
members of the league in on developing this legislative program that 
we can present to the legislature, that we can get it done that way 
better than each individual city with their representatives going up 
trying to sell their own representatives or Congressmen on it. 

Mr. Founrarn. The particular problems that confront you and the 
people of your city are slum clearance, urban renewal 

Mr. Mircuum. And highways. 

Mr. Founratn. And public housing and highway construction. 

Mr. Mrrcuum. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naughton ? 
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Mr. Naveuton. Mayor Mitchum, do you find that you have par- 
ticular problems in Kansas City, Kans., because of your location as 
a part of an interstate metropolitan area? 

Mr. Mircuvum. I think that some of them are; yes. 

Mr. Navueuton. Could you describe some of those for us? 

Mr. Mircuum. Well, the highway program in Missouri is consid- 
erably ahead of us, and it does cast a reflection on our city when 
Missouri is considerable steps ahead of us and we cannot keep pace 
with them, and with their highway program. They have their high- 
way program pretty well along, and we are still lagging in ours in 
getting some of it through. We are working on it. We have had 
this Federal interstate legislation that has helped us out consider- 
ably. We wouldn’t have had the money to buy the right-of-way. 
We did pay considerable amounts for right-of-way when the Presi- 
dent’s bill was passed ; that, of course, did give us some relief. Unless 
the State would have purchased some of this right-of-way from us 
we would never have gotten the city’s portion of the Kansas Turnpike 
through our city unless the State would have come to our aid. 

We voted a $10 million bond improvement program in 1954, and 
we had a certain portion of that set side for rights-of-way and 
improvements of streets, but we were just about to the end of our 
rope and still the traflicway wasn’t near its completion. 

Mr. Naucuton. Are the traffic safety laws in Missouri and Kansas 
fairly similar? 

Mr. Mircuum. I think they are. I think they are fairly close. 
We do have a little trouble out in Johnson County with those small 
municipalities out there, where they have different speed limits, and 
one thing and another, it makes it pretty difficult. That is actually 
a part of the metropolitan area, our Johnson County area. 

Mr. Naveuron. I take it from your statement that the Federal 
programs that you have had the most experience with, at least on 
the administrative level, are the housing program and the urban 
renewal program ? 

Mr. Mircuum. That is right. 

Mr. Navueuton. Then, of course, you also have a good deal of 
experience with the highway program because of the highways going 
through Kansas City, Kans. Do you feel that there is sufficient 
coordination between the urban renewal program and the highway 
program, or do those two programs affect each other in your city? 

Mr. Mitcuum. I don’t think there is too much of a tie-in there 
between the two. Of course, there are some problems having the 
highway setup in through our city, but I don’t think there is too 
much of a tie-in. 

Mr. Naveuton. I don’t suppose you have what really might be 
called a mass transportation system in Kansas City, Kans.? 

Mr. Mircuum. Yes; we have a transportation problem now which 
is probably the toughest thing I have had to face in 21% years of 
public service. There are lines over there they claim are not paying, 
and they want to withdraw them. It is pretty difficult to work that 
problem out. Some of the smaller buslines want to come in, but, of 
course, you have your problem, there they don’t belong to the union, 
and the union bus drivers on public service are going to be opposed 
to taking transfers, or anything, from those other lines. 
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We don’t know just what is going to be worked out on it yet. It 
is a problem. 

Mr. Navueuton. Has the Interstate Highway program had any 
effect, or is it likely to have any effect on your problem of mass trans- 
portation in getting people into the city ? 

Mr. Mircxum. I don’t think it will affect that too much. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you have any trouble in getting sufficient 
information concerning Federal programs? 

Mr. Mircuum. No. 

Have you had any on the urban renewal? 

Mr. Stearns. It has been generally good. 

Mr. Fountarn. You are satisfied with the character of Federal 
supervision in the urban renewal program, I take it? 

Mr. Mircuum. Yes; in general I would say it has been good. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you find a tendency in these Federal programs 
for officials to send to Washington for decisions that perhaps might be 
made at a regional level? 

Mr. Mircuum. Well, that is true. We have to go to Fort Worth 
for a lot of our information at the regional office on the urban re- 
newal., 

Mr. Naueuron. Is the regional office for urban renewal in Fort 
Worth? 

Mr. Mircuum. Yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you find Fort Worth sometimes sends these 
matters to Washington, so you have to wait not only for the mail back 
from Fort Worth, but for a trip to Washington and back ? 

Mr. Mircuum. That is right. 

Mr. Naueuton. Do you think it might speed up solution of some 
of your problems if decisions could be made at the regional level that. 
are now being made in Washington ? 

Mr. Mitcuum. I do; yes. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Fountain. Just one more question, Mr. Mayor. 

What is your opinion of the Federal Government working through 
the State level for reaching the cities in grant programs like high- 
ways, airports, and civil defense, rather than directly with the cities? 

Mr. Mircuum. Well, I think that should be done, but the State 
won’t assume that responsibility. If the State would assume the re- 
sponsibility, in my opinion that is where it should be worked through. 
I just don’t see now that the programs are underway—I don’t see 
how they can stop. We are going to give it to State responsibility. 

Mr. Fountatn. You would have to put on an educational program, 
too, to acquaint them with the problems? 

Mr. Mircuum. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Mircuum. I appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

Mr. Fountarn. We appreciate your coming, as you have been help- 
ful to us. 

Mr. Vogt, I believe you are the welfare administrator of Douglas 
County, Nebr.? 

Mr. Voer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. We are very happy to have you with us. 
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Mr. Voer. It is very nice of you to have me here, Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountarn. We have been very anxious to get the thinking of 
as representative a group of county people as we could during the 
course of these hearings, because, after all, county government is one 
of the integral parts of the structure for administering many of the 
intergovernmental programs. 

We would be very glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP VOGT, WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR, 
DOUGLAS COUNTY, NEBR. 


Mr. Voer. In the face of my predecessors this afternoon, I feel like 
I am going the wrong way on a one-way street. I feel like a back- 
slider in an old-fashioned Methodist revival. 

May I, though, preface my formal remarks with two or three obser- 
vations, Mr. Chairman? 

I want to commend the committee on the purpose and objectives of 
this study, because I think it is of great importance. 

My statement may seem somewhat dogmatic and presumptive. I 
don’t mean it that way. I may have tried to be specific and direct for 
the sake of brevity. After 20 years in public welfare, I admit my 
limitations. 

I want to limit my remarks to the field of public welfare, and to 
the two general questions raised in the letter, rather than to deal with 
all the various questions raised in the memorandum. 

Finally, I think I should admit to a philosophy of government 
which prejudices the context of what I have to say. It is my conten- 
tion that centralization of power and control and financing in the 
Federal Government is a continuous hazard to our democratic system, 
and the essential distribution of authority between the States and 
National Government. 

I therefore view with some concern the pressures and power which 
centralized bureaucracies exert on local and State government. 

I will get over my brief statement right away, Mr. Chairman, if 
that is all right with you. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Voer. The first question: Is the existing division of responsi- 
bility between national and other levels of government proper and 
satisfactory ? 

The existing divisions of responsibility between national and other 
levels of government have not been proper and satisfactory in many 
respects. The public assistance program initiated by the Federal 
Government in 1935 was necessary and indispensable in meeting the 
needs of millions of destitute, desperate citizens during the depression 
years. Furthermore, this program established legal and administra- 
tive machinery and helped the States finance the cost of public relief 
during a national economic emergency. It is our general contention, 
however, that with the operation of the social insurance system on a 
national contributory basis and the improvement of economic condi- 
tions, responsibility for public relief should have been returned to the 
States and local communities. This is our opinion because: 

1. Public welfare operations through Federal grants-in-aid have 
resulted in complicated and cumbersome administration. In my com- 
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munity, public assistance administration requires the understanding 
and application of 102 printed Federal and State laws and a 3-volume 
State manual with 1,000 pages of rules, regulations, and procedures, 
no less than 60 forms, nid the use of a very intricate budget formula. 
Determining eligibility in a single applicant may require replies to 
a total of 341 different questions. Many of these questions must be 
verified and reconfirmed annually. Numerous public assistance of- 
ficials throughout the country have expressed their concern and frus- 
tration over the time and cost of operating such involved administra- 
tive machinery. 

This situation has grown with the years and has been compounded 
with the addition of new services and assistance categories. During 
most of this time, the Federal Government has been paying 50 percent 
of the costs of administration. These administrative costs have gone 
up from $57,281,000 in 1950 to the estimate of $101 million for the 
current fiscal year, or a 75-percent increase, while the caseload under 
public assistance was increasing less than 3 percent. 

Even more difficult to explain is the wide variation in administra- 
tive costs between the States, with a range of less than 4 percent to 
approximately 20 percent. 

As you know, however, the House Appropriations Committee is 
of the definite opinion this increase in cost is more than necessary or 
desirable and is urging a limitation in Federal administrative funds. 
The tragic fact is that so much administrative time and cost is ex- 
pended in operating the administrative machinery that little is left 
to make a constructive approach to self-help and self-care for public 
assistance recipients. Gradually through the years, we have acquired 
proverbially more harness than horse. 

2. Separate grant-in-aid programs for public assistance categories, 
based on need, have led to many inequities. In Nebraska as in most 
other States, aged and blind persons found in need will usually receive 
payments to meet their total requirements including medical care, 
while aid-to-dependent-children families will receive as little as 40 to 
60 percent of their need. 

gain, families that have some income are much more apt to have 
their total needs met than more destitute, helpless families who are 
without any means of outside income. These variations result from 
arbitrary ceilings established within each category. And the needy 
citizens who for one reason or another cannot fit into a category are 
dependent alone on what local resources may be available to them. 
Frequently, these local funds are limited because they have been used 
to meet matching funds for the categories. 

It is also apparent that public assistance, based on need, has little 
uniform application between States. For example, in my State of 
Nebraska, only 112 persons out of 1,000 over 65 years of age receive 
old-age assistance, compared to 347 in Colorado and 278 in Missouri. 
Sixteen children per 1,000 under 18 years of age are receiving aid-to- 
dependent-children payments in Nebraska, compared to 31 in Colo- 
rado and 41 in Missouri. And the total monthly amount expended per 
inhabitant in Nebraska is $1.02 compared to $3.60 in Cihoraido and 
$2.26 in Missouri. 

These wide variations between States in the same geographical 
area, with comparable economic conditions and per capita income, can 
be found throughout the entire United States. It is evident that the 
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Federal Government has failed completely to establish standards of 

ublic care based on any uniform basis of need, which is allegedly 
one of the primary objectives of grants-in-aid in assistance. It is 

ually evident that there is little relationship between the extent to 
which need is met through grants-in-aid and the ability of States and 
local communities to finance the cost. Certainly, some of my fellow 
citizens in Nebraska would argue that grants-in-aid have contributed 
to Pekieeace a limited and obsolete tax structure. 

8. Perhaps the most serious criticism of grants-in-aid in public wel- 
fare is domination and control by the National Government with a 
corresponding weakening of authority and loss of interest by State 
and local governments. ‘The expansion of power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of local government is inherent in grant-in-aid 
operations. For the past 20 years I have observed the uninterrupted 
breakdown in the concern and interest of our local and State officials 
in public welfare. We hear that since the “Federals run the show,” 
there is little we can do but finance the required matching funds. 
When public criticism is heard, the local response—many times justi- 
fied—is “our hands are tied by Federal rules and regulations.” Our 
State legislature has passed enabling laws for the new categories with 
the explanation that “We must get some of our money back.” The 
basis for new policies and regulations are explained in terms of Fed- 
eral requirements rather than what is right, fair, or economical. Thus, 
we observe the constant and consistent decline in State and local 
interest and authority with a corresponding increase in Federal sov- 
ereignty. This situation is particularly tragic in a field of govern- 
ment service which requires so personal and intimate a relationship 
as exists in determining the care and service to be provided public 
dependents. 

Question II: Can intergovernmental operation be improved in 
programs in order to make their operation more economical? 

It has already been suggested that we would favor the discontinu- 
ance of Federal grants-in-aid for public assistance on the assumption 
State and local governments ie and would meet the requirements 
of needy citizens for relief except in nationwide emergencies. It 
seems apparent, however, that such a proposal is neither politically 
expedient nor subject to serious consideration by the “powers that be,” 
and therefore we will continue public assistance within the framework 
of grants-in-aid. However, there are many ways in which the existing 
programs could be made to operate more efficiently and economically. 

First, the National Government should establish a grant-in-aid 
formula for payments based on the ability of States and local com- 
munities to finance their own costs. Per capita income could serve 
as the primary objective criterion in determining ability to pay. It 
seems unfair and irresponsible for the Federal Treasury to participate 
in financing a liberal, expansive public assistance program in certain 
States to the disadvantage of other States. The National Govern- 
ment should establish a minimum standard of need and if States 
propose to go beyond that standard, they should do so strictly from 
State and local funds. AJl States should receive some Federal funds, 
but matching should vary, for example, from 25 to 75 percent of mini- 
mum standard payments, depending on total need of a State in relation 
to ability to pay. 
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Second, the national interest: in public welfare should extend to al] 
persons in need rather than selected groups or categories. The gross 
inequities currently existing whereby selected categories are given 
priority of funds and services to the disadvantage and sometimes 
sacrifice of other persons equally needy should be corrected. The 
minimum tauilant should apply to any dependent citizen without 
discrimination and favoritism. If such a plan were put into effect, 
States could discontinue the present expensive administrative machin- 
ery inevitable in a categorical program. Millions of dollars annually 
could be saved in administrative costs or diverted to a constructive 
program of prevention and rehabilitation. 

Third, the national objective of providing a sound program of pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative service as a part of every State and local 
public welfare department should be required and effectively imple- 
mented. We know that public dependence need not become “a way 
of life” for thousands of persons now receiving assistance, if our 
primary administrative objective is devoted to “helping the individual 
to help himself.” Emphasis upon the use and development of com- 
munity resources, of personal and family responsibility, and the con- 
structive application of medical service and the latent spirit of man 
for independence and self-sufficiency would work miracles. 

Finally, we would suggest that the National Government and its 
policies should reflect greater faith in the generosity and integrity of 
the States and local governments. Citizens in my own community 
are constantly and consistently expressing their concern in concrete 
ways for their less fortunate neighbors. They see firsthand the pre- 
dicament of the individual who has fallen among thieves and like the 
Good Samaritan are seeing that he receives care. For example, in 
my own community we have recently seen : 

(a) The construction of a $300,000 clinic for children in trouble 
from public funds; 

(6) Planning a multimillion-dollar facility for the care and treat- 
ment of the physically and emotionally handicapped, largely financed 
from private funds; 

(ec) A $100,000 annual appropriation from public funds for pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative services for the chronically ill ; 

(d) A half-million-dollar investment in modernization of a poor 
farm into a modern hospital for the aged; 

(e) Currently, we are engaged in a successful campaign to raise 
$1,700,000—400 percent increase in 10 years—to maintain 50 private 
charitable agencies for the coming year ; 

(f) We are making tremendous progress in the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill under the complete impetus of State and local offi- 
cials and citizens, and I should add from State and local funds; 

(g) The Omaha Chamber of Commerce unanimously adopted a 
resolution earlier this year urging the county board of public welfare 
to increase our welfare budget from local taxes by one-fourth million 
dollars, and this was appropriated. 

In conclusion, we would sincerely hope that this Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations will be able to make specific recom- 
mendations reducing the present costly and inequitable categorical 
public assistance program, and reverse the current trend toward 
greater national centralization in this field. This should challenge 
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the States and local communities to accept their full responsibility 
and revitalize local responsiveness and concern in our public welfare 
operations. 

Mr. Fountartn. Thank you very much, Mr. Vogt, for your very 
interesting and informative statement. 

Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. When the Omaha Chamber of Commerce urges the 
Douglas County Board of Public Welfare to increase their welfare 
budget from local taxes, what 1s the source of those local taxes? 

Mr. Voer. Property taxes. 

Mr. Reuss. Real property taxes? 

Mr. Vocr. Real property taxes. 

Mr. Revss. an that is a so-called regressive tax, is it not, that is 
to say, it is applied irrespective of a person’s ability to pay ¢ 

Mr. Voer. That is right. 

Mr. Reuss. It is a fact, is it not, the Federal tax system, is to a con- 
siderable extent at least, progressive ? 

Mr. Voer. That is right. 

Mr. Reuss. And thus based on the ability to pay. Doesn’t that have 
something to do with this question of how we meet our relief load ? 

Mr. Voer. Yes, I think it does, and I think it has something to do 
with what I would call the obsolete tax structure of our own State. 
We have neither a sales nor an income tax in our State, so that the 
property owner is required to pay all of the taxes. We have some 
sales taxes on specific items—gasoline—but no general sales tax. 

Mr. Reuss. In order to help me to distill out of your very interest- 
ing presentation the separate thoughts in it, let me ask you this 
question : 

Assuming the present nature of the two tax systems, that is, local 
Nebraska taxes, basically regressive, and Federal taxes, very largely 
progressive, and assuming further that a policy decision is made at 
various levels of government that relief funds should be paid for to 
the maximum possible extent out of progressive rather than regressive 
taxes, what specific changes would you suggest in tlie Federal-State 
relationship ? 

Let me put that in other words, to make sure you get my question : 

Over and beyond the question of whether the Federal Government 
should get out of the relief and welfare business entirely and devolve 
it back to the State and locality, what have you to say on this ques- 
tion of the categorical aids and achieving greater economy and efficien- 
cy perhaps by bulk grants for relief? 

In other words, I am not sure you made to our subcommittee the 
ultimate recommendation you want to make on that. 

Mr. Voer. From a tax structure standpoint, Congressman, I think 
the State of Nebraska should have a more progressive tax system to 
help finance all public services for local and State services. Such a tax 
structure Geel be consistent with that of many other neighboring 
States and with the general progressive tax principles of the Federal 
Government. 

Nebraska sends to Washington approximately a billion dollars in 
taxes a year. I think the Federal Government should reduce the tax 
take so as to permit the State and local governments to finance more 
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local public welfare services. It is just a question of whether he pays 
it. on a local level or through the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Reuss. Many witnesses have testified they fear that needed 
services would not be performed by the States and localities if Federal 
tax sources were released to them. They fear that the temptation to 
just save the money and reduce taxes would be such that they might 
not continue the services. 

How do you feel about that.? 

Mr. Voer. Congressman, let me say this: 

My experience is very limited. I wasa Nebraska-born boy. I have 
grownup there. I know little about the other 47 States. But I would 
suggest that the citizens who see the situation, who know the condi- 
tions and predicament with which the needy are faced, are as generous 
and as responsive as the situation requires. I cannot accept the 
premise that the States and local communities are going to let people 
go hungry and deprived of minimum needs. Recently I presented the 
need for additional funds, one-fourth million, to the municipal affairs 
committee of the chamber of commerce for the coming year, and they 
recommended to the county board that this increase be granted. Here 
is a business group who aren’t too familiar with the destitute citizens 
in our community, but they took positive action based on our need. 

I have never found that our local community or State will not 
respond to need. We see the predicament, we know it firsthand. If 
we are not going to be responsive to need, how in the name of heaven 
can we expect the citizen to do so at the Federal level ? 

Mr. Reuss. I don’t want to be ungracious to the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, but after all, a tax on real estate, on the homeowner, is 
the tax which falls with least impact upon the businessmen who are 
likely to make up the chamber of commerce and hence is about the 
easiest kind of tax for them to suggest, is it not? 

Mr. Voer. That is probably right. 

Mr. Reuss. The real test of utter selflessness would have been if the 
chamber of commerce had come in and said, “Increase that welfare 
budget and finance it by a tax on business, an income tax or gross 
assets tax.” 

Maybe I am asking too much. 

Let me get back to the categorical aids. 

Assuming a continued system of Federal help to the States and 
communities for relief purposes, is it your opinion that there is some- 
thing particularly wasteful and inefficient about the categorical aids 
program, and if so, could you spell it out a little? 

Mr. Voar. Most of the regulations which I referred to are reguls- 
tions relating to special requirements affecting items of eligibility 
that have nothing to do with need. 

For example, age, a great deal of administrative time is consumed in 
determining age. Let mecitean example: 

We reviewed an ADC case in January, and a girl who is 15 in 
January becomes 16 in March. We review our caseload every 6 
months, so we get around to reviewing that case in June or July. Here 
we have had an eligible girl who is in a family of ADC, who is now 
_ 16 and ineligible. She is still in school. The need still exists, 

ut we are obligated to take her off the rolls in March. We must main- 
tain a file on about 7,000 people based on ages. This girl is an example 
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of the problem of determining need based on age so as to make sure 
we aren’t making an overpayment. 

In some of these cases, you see, we have 3 and even 4 different cate- 
a in the same household, requiring as much as 8 and 4 different 

udgets, and trying to balance one budget against another and see 
that the total does not exceed the amount to which each category is 
entitled under the law. 

Here is an old-age couple, one is under 65 and one over 65. You 
can see the predicament we face there with respect to this matter of 
budgeting. 

r. Reuss. Both equally indigent. 

_Mr. Voor. Yes, and the matter of budgeting in that kind of a situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Reuss. Would you assume, Mr. Vogt, that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to stay in the relief business, and is going to return 
to Nebraska X million dollars a year, that it would be more economical 
and efficient for all concerned and make the dollars go further if the 
Federal Government simply made an outright grant to the State of 
Nebraska and its localities for relief purposes without regard to 
whether it was for a dependent child, blind, aged, or general relief? 

Mr. Voer. Iam convinced of that, Congressman. 

Mr. Reuss. It would enable you to save greatly and the Federal 
Government to save greatly in casework? 

Mr. Voer. That is right, administrative costs. 

Mr. Reuss. That is exactly what I wanted to get at, and I appre- 
ciate your very clear answer. 

Mr. Voer. This is our general approach to a family that applies 
for help. What can we do to help you help yourself ? 

If you work on the premise that the individual wants to help him- 
self, and you devote your administrative time in that direction, 
rather than to these mechanical and artificial requirements, it seems 
to me that you have one answer to the excessive administrative costs. 

It is interesting, you know, that in 1956 the Congress passed a law 
eee for this kind of service, but didn’t appropriate any money 

or that purpose. Now they are raising the question: You are al- 
ready spending too much money for administrative costs. 

I don’t know what the administrative costs should be, but I know 
that our time, and the money we have for administrative expendi- 
tures is devoted largely to this mechanical procedure rather than try- 
ing to prevent dependency. 

Vhen you get some of these involved cases, its takes as much as 4 
or 5 hours to evolve the various budgets, to have them reviewed by 
a supervisor, then State social auditors come around and raise some 
questions or take exception to the findings made. This then calls for 
a conference, and a review, to see whether or not under the law some 
part of that case category has been overpaid. This type of ad- 
ministrative effort is tremendously expensive, and represents, by and 
large, a waste, particularly when the need isn’t being met in full 
anyway if you consider the total needs of the family. 

Mr. Reuss. Wouldn’t it also be true, to carry your argument a little 
further, the so-called categorical aids, ADC, blind, and OAA, are 
so meritorious and so demanding on our sympathies that any State 
with any kind of a welfare program would quite clearly take care of 
them at least as soon as they took care of anything else ? 
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Mr. Voer. I can’t help but think so. The local community would 
accept the urgency of that type of situation and meet the need. 

Mr. Reuss. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much. 

I think we should go back on the record. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Vogt, for making what seems to me an 
extremely constructive suggestion, which I am going to make it my 
business to do something about, and it may be that we can convey this 
recommendation to the proper legislative committee for a good look. 

Mr. Voer, Thank you. 

Mr. Revss. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuen. Mr. Vogt, I certainly want to commend you for your 
very refreshing approach. I am sure you are aware among public 
welfare administrators your point of view is not very widespread, 
although it certainly coincides with my own thinking. I just can’t 
help but get the feeling in Washington that too many of our public 
administrators, rather than taking the view that you take, trying 
to solve these things as locally as possible. They pride themselves in 
being agents of the local government with the Federal Government 
in trying to exact as much as they possibly can, while you apparently 
have devoted pretty much of your time to arousing interest in the 
local community to handle the problem at that level. 

That philosophy and your presentation to the powers that be in 
your local community is what has met with such success. 

Mr. Voer. Thank you. 

Mr. Micuzt. I really don’t have any questions, Mr. Chairman, 
at all. 

I would feel remiss if I didn’t throw that bouquet to Mr. Vogt. 

Mr. Fountain. I think the bouquet is justified. 

The usual thinking of administrators, and we are all human, is the 
larger the organization we can get, the higher the salaries are, and the 
greater our operations. At least that is the way it was in the mili- 
tary, and I served 4 years. 

Getting back to your discussion of the amount of time you have 
to spend in carrying out the mechanics of the program because of 
age limitations, and things of that kind, if you do away with those 
limitations, you may reduce your administrative costs, but won’t you 
actually be increasing substantially the amount of help which is given 
because many more people would be eligible for help ? 

Mr. Voer. Our policy in our community, and generally throughout 
the State, is that we are to make certain that no one goes hungry, 
irrespective of his age, condition, or whether he is a resident. We see 
that he is taken care of in our community. Therefore, I do not think 
it would mean we would have any more people receiving relief than 
we now do. Rather, we would be working toward helping people to 
help themselves. 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course, I was thinking in terms of Federal ap- 
propriations. Please continue. 

Mr. Voer. I would think it would mean in some instances correc- 
tions of certain abuses which we have seen, and which we find it diffi- 
cult to correct. I think we give aid to some dependent families that 
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should not be receiving assistance. Sixty percent of our cases have 
able-bodied fathers somewhere. In spite of everything we can do, we 
are unable to catch up wtih them. They are in collusion, playing 
hide-and-go-seek with us, and neither our police officials nor our judi- 
oe in cooperation with us, are able to keep up with that 
roblem. 
, The burden of proof lies with us, not with them, and if they say 
the father is absent and we can’t prove otherwise, even though we get 
; 7 baby in the home every 9 or 10 months, we still continue to give 
elp. 

go our caseload continues up each year in aid to dependent clildren, 
with 60 percent of the fathers of these children being able-bodied, as 
far as our records disclose, but defaulting in terms of their moral and 
legal responsibility to their children. 

Mr. Founrtarn. That is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Voer. It is a tremendously difficult one. 

Mr. Fountar. It confronts every State. We have it in our own 
State. As a matter of fact, the State of Illinois passed a law that 
it will not support more than two illegitimate children. 

Mr. Micuet. Right. 

Mr. Founratn. They were considering a similar bill down in my 
State, but it was killed on the grounds that it might be interpreted 
as condoning the two children. 

Mr. Voer. In past months we had 232 applications and 131 illegiti- 
mate children. Twenty of those families fad 3 to 9 illegitimate chil- 


dren. This gives some idea of the problem with which we are faced. 
It is difficult trying to correct that situation when you are spending 


most of your administrative time in determination of eligibilty. 

Mr. Fountary. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Naventon. I have 2 or 3 questions. 

Mr. Vogt, you mentioned the mass of questionnaires that must be 
filled out in order to comply with Federal regulations on some of these 
programs. 

I am wondering if you could submit to us, upon your return to 
Omaha, perhaps a little additional detail in the way of examples of 
some of these forms that must be filled out so that we would be in a 

osition to take this matter up with the Federal agencies when we 
have them before us next year in Washington ? 

Mr. Voer. I would be happy to do that, Mr. Naughton. I con- 
sidered bringing the whole bookcase of materials down here with me, 
including the various forms. 

It would be invaluable if you could sit down with our caseworkers 
and supervisors and try to set up one of these cases where there are 
two or more categories in the same family, and where there are funds 
coming from 2 or 3 sources. 

Where there are two categories combined with the medical pro- 
gram, budgeting for a given family under the many rules and regu- 
lations is a most difficult task. Many times, with the aid of all the 
intelligence which we are able to muster, we cannot arrive at an accept- 
able answer. 

Our manual of regulations consists of three different documents 
which totals over 1,100 pages and 115 forms. In addition to that, 
there is the Federal manual of approximately 657 pages and 45 forms 
which the State must carry out or impose on the counties. 
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Our problem then is one of wading through these administrative 
rules and regulations. We spend so much time with the administra- 
tive procedures that the job of preventive service is neglected. 

Mr. Naventon. At the time you submit to us examples of this mass 
of information that must be provided, we would also like to have you 
submit your suggestions for such alternative procedures as might be 
used to simplify the job so that we can ask the agencies to comment 
on that and to give us reasons why they think it could or could not 
be put into effect. 

The State of Nebraska, I think, is unique in the United States in 
that it has a unicameral legislature, only one house. 

Does Douglas County have representation in the unicameral ap- 
proximately proportionate to its population ? 

Mr. Voer. No, our districts are from 2 to 5 times larger, based on 
population, than the rural. 

Mr. Naveurton. Is it the same in other cities such as Lincoln? 

Mr. Voar. Not quite to the same extent, but I think generally that 
is true. We have had the same districting since the unicameral was 
approved some 20 years ago, and between 1940 and 1950 our popula- 
tion in Omaha increased 17 percent, while many rural communities 
were declining in population. 

Mr. Naueuron. Approximately what percentage of the population 
of Nebraska is located in Douglas County ? 

Mr. Voer. About 23 percent. 

Mr. Naucuton. What percentage of the membership of the uni- 
cameral comes from Douglas County? 

Mr. Voer. About 12 percent. Our Senators represent about twice 
the number of people as the rural unicameral members represent. 

Mr. Naveuton. A couple of weeks ago, Mr. Vogt, I noticed an 
article in one of the national Sunday supplements, which dealt with 
the problem of residence requirements in determining eligibility for 
relief. 

It cited examples of situations where communities would set up 
restrictions keeping people off relief rolls for the obvious reason that 
they didn’t want people coming in from outside of their locality and 
becoming public charges. 

Could you give us some comment on the extent of that problem ? 

Mr. Voer. Our expenditures for nonresidents has varied from about 
3 to 7 percent of our total costs of welfare operations. We had 700 
people admitted to our county hospitals last year who were nonresi- 
dents of the community. Our law provides that the county board 
is responsible for any destitute person found in their community. 

Sometimes we can return those persons to their place of legal 
settlement. Other times it is impractical, or they have no legal 
settlement, and, therefore, we have continued obligation. 

I am inclined to think that with the high rate of mobility in our 
population today, it is impractical to set up legal barriers for assist- 
ance. I would support the removal of residence requirements even 
though the migration rate is higher in urban communities. 

For example, in this past year, in our ADC caseload, the highest 
number of residents outside of Nebraska which applied came from 
Arkansas. Many of these applicants came to Nebraska and refused 
to return. Since they are needy something must be done for them. 
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I think the local community is responsible to see no one goes hungry. 
Determining residency is a time-consuming problem and cost of trans- 

rtation back and forth is high. Arbitrary efforts to keep people 
oan migrating are undemocratic, unfair and unreasonable. This 
country should be open and free for every person to go where they 
think the opportunity is greatest. And if such persons become desti- 
tute, I think it is up to the local officials to see that need is met. I 
don’t know whether I am answering your questions or not. 

Mr. Naventon. You certainly are. There are undoubtedly a num- 
ber of communities in the United States, at least according to this 
article, which do not take the same responsible attitude that your 
community does, that these people should be taken care of regardless 
of where they originated. 

So I wonder, do you feel that there is an area where the Federal 
Government should do something to encourage the local communities 
to take care of the transient population, if you want to call it that? 
Because there apparently are areas where that need is not being taken 
care of in the fashion it is being taken care of in Omaha. 

Mr. Voer. The categorical program doesn’t contribute to that at all. 
They all have residence requirements which are much more restrictive 
than those required for general relief. I think it would help, to an- 
swer your question specifically, if the Federal Government would 
require elimination of legal settlements in all categorical programs. 

Mr. Navueuron. Are the requirements you noted in the categorical 
a sas fixed principally by the State? 

Mr. Voer. That I cannot answer. I think probably they are in 
most instances. 

Mr. Reuss. They go back in some cases to the laws of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, don’t they ? 

Mr. Voer. That is right; they grow out of the old settlement law 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Naventon. We would be glad to have any suggestions you 
might want to make as to the type of action you think might be 
taken by the Federal Government to meet this apparent problem. 

Mr. Voer. All right. 

Mr. Founratn. You certainly present a very refreshing point of 
view. In fact, I was pleased to note that in response to a questionnaire 
which we sent out back in December 1955, your county commissioners 
responded at length giving us the benefit of their thinking on some 
of these problems. 

Is your position analogous to the position of superintendent of 
public welfare in some of the counties? 

Mr. Voer. Yes; we have a somewhat unique setup in our commu- 
nity, Congressman. All of the public welfare services—medical, re- 
lief, hospitalization—are in one department. We have a total budget 
of about $5 million to provide care for any destitute person who is in 
need. This also includes service in child welfare and a clinic for 
children in trouble. 

I am instructed by the county board and under their policies to pro- 
vide relief and welfare services which will meet the needs of all de- 
pendents and, if that can’t be done, to report to the board as to reasons 
for our inability to do so. 
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Mr. Founrarn. Are you in a position to know to what extent the 
viewpoints you express here today are prevalent in other areas of 
Nebraska ? 

Mr. Voer. I think that perhaps most areas in Nebraska would not 
go along with the discontinuance of the grant-in-aid program. I think 
most of them would go along with the proposal I outlined to continue 
operation of the grant-in-aid program which would eliminate cate- 
gories. I think the vast majority of welfare administrators through- 
out the country would enthusiastically approve a grant-in-aid plan 
eliminating all categories. 

T am quite confident there would be a great deal of support—more so 
than the commission gave—to a type of public-welfare program in 
which grants to States were made on a sliding basis, and with open-end 
appropriations to States which would meet minimum requirements 
for any person found in need. 

Mr. Fountain. What is the position of your board with respect to 
opening the public relief rolls to inspection ? 

Mr. Voer. Our board takes this position, Congressman, and has all 
the time: The public has a right to know. We have never had an 
executive meeting of any kind. We are doing the public’s business. 
We are using public funds, and if the individual relief recipient has a 
right to make an appeal, and he does under the social-security category, 
so does any citizen who is supporting the program. 

How can a citizen make an appeal if he doesn’t know what is going 
on? Therefore, any person who has an interest is entitled to file a 
complaint based on the facts which should be available to him. 

Mr. Fountraty. Dol understand from that 

Mr. Voer. That doesn’t mean we will hold up any individual to 
public ridicule, or list public dependents in the press. We simply 
permit the interested citizen to see the payroll, come in and file his 
complaint with the evidence at hand. 

Mr. Fountatn. Down my way they say the Federal rules prevent 
such a thing. 

Mr. Voer. They used to, but there has been some liberalization with 
respect to confidential records. It is generally understood in our 
community that the citizen can see the payrolls. He can appear be- 
fore the county board and ask for redress. 

Mr. Gotpperc. That was changed by the Jenner amendment. 

Mr. Fountarn. When? 

Mr. Gotpperc. In 1951. The prohibition contained in the Social 
Security Act was modified by a rider to the Revenue Act of 1951. 

Mr. Fountarn. They are still using the Federal prohibition down 
my way. 

Mr. Gorppere. The Federal policy now permits some disclosure 
of information, it doesn’t require it. It is for the State to make the 
determination. 

Mr. Fountarn. Oh, yes; that is right. 

Any other questions ? 

Mr. Reuss. I have one to follow up. Right along the point that 
you were discussing with Mr. Fountain, we tentatively agreed that 
these categorical aids are certainly standing in the way of efficient 
administration, and you have made the point very forcibly that you 
would like to see all relief administered and financed by the State and 
locality rather than the Federal Government. 
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You also said at the moment your own State of Nebraska’s tax sys- 
tem is quite regressive, based mainly on the real-estate tax and that 
you would like to see it made more progressive. 

You have also pointed out that you, like so many other States, are 
hampered by a legislature which doesn’t give full representation to 
urban areas. 

What would you think of a Federal welfare program which was 
designed to coax States like Nebraska into, for a period of years, 
taking over this relief function and doing so by progressive taxation 
to the largest possible extent ? 

For example, what would you think of a change in the direction 
of Federal relief policy along the following lines? Do away with 
the categorical aids, step 1; secondly, provide for matching with the 
States according to the extent that they develop more progressive 
systems of raising welfare funds. In the case of Nebraska where 
now you don’t raise any of it progressively, some formula could be 
worked out so that during the changeover period, while the State is 

tting in a position where it could take over the full responsibility, 
it would be accorded a higher percentage of its needs to the extent that 
it adopted progressive methods of its own ? 

Mr. Vocr. Mr. Congressman, that is a very interesting question, 
and I would favor such a proposal. 

I think the Commission points out in its study on intergovernmental 
relations that one of the objectives of grant-in-aid is to establish 

uitable standards, and your suggestion would be one of the ways 
of doing it. 

Not only equitable standards for people who receive, but equitable 
standards of the people who have to pay the bill. Therefore, such an 
incentive, I think, would have great merit. 

Mr. Reuss. Certainly I agree with you completely, unless some of 
my earlier critical questions would give another impression. I want 
to make it completely clear that I agree with you that, one, the cate- 
gorical aid system is wasteful, obviously. Two, that if it could be 
worked out so that the States could raise the money through progres- 
sive tax systems, then it seems to me that the case for Federal relief 
would disappear then and there, and, therefore, I go right along with 
your fundamental thinking. 

What I would like to try to evolve is some method of encouraging 
thatend. I appreciate your offhand reaction to it. 

Mr. Gotpsere. I know you have a train to catch, Mr. Vogt, but do 
you have a couple of minutes to answer some questions ? 

Mr. Voer. Surely. 

Mr. Go.ppere. The special categories at the Federal level have 
come into existence because of an interest in or sympathy for select 
groups in the population. If the Federal Government were to adopt 
a system of re the States a block grant for general welfare 
purposes with no, or very few, strings attached, would not the same 
interest and sympathies be exercised at the State level in the direction 
of preferential treatment for special groups? 

Mr. Voer. Both past history and legislation justify your inquiry. 
I am confident, however, that most States ae | generally provide 
for the minimum needs of all citizens without regard to “select 
groups.” I may be begging the question but the Federal Government 
could require that any appropriations for public relief be given to 
all needy citizens on an equitable basis. The present categorical 
program, of course, is most inequitable. 
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Mr. Gotpserc. Somewhat related to that, does not Nebraska at the 
present time meet the budget requirements of its various ee to 
different degrees? I understood you to say a while back that in 
computing the budgets those of some categories are met 100 percent 
while others are met to a lesser percentage. 

Mr. Voer. All of our grants to all categories are in excess of the 
maximum set by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gotprerc. But there is preferential treatment ? 

Mr. Voer. That is right. Liberalization is greater to the blind, 
lesser to the old age, and less to the dependent children but the statu- 
tory grants in Nebraska are above the Federal ceilings. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Doesn’t this experience suggest there might be pref- 
erential treatment given through the establishment of State categories, 
and perhaps even the earmarking of special funds for those groups 
that are now getting better treatment under State standards? 

Mr. Voer. Well, if the Federal Government can require through 
grant-in-aids to categories, that no application be rejected when need 
exists and provide for an appeal, the same requirement could be re- 
tained if categories were eliminated. 

I am suggesting an administrative procedure which affords a judi- 
cial review by a third party of a local decision. This would offer 
some assurance against discrimination and/or special consideration 
to certain preferred groups. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you find any abuse of the fair hearing provision 
in your county ? 

Mr. Voer. You mean having too many of them ? 

Mr. Gouppera. Yes. 

Mr. Voer. No; I think we average only 30 a year. Many times 
they result from changes in regulations, which change the nature 
of the program and lead to misunderstanding. No, it isn’t abused. 
Appeals in our State are held by an attorney, representing the State 
department. He is a very fair man. Attorneys are allowed to be 
present, interested citizens and relatives may be present at these hear- 
ings. Verbatim dictation is taken and the board of control makes 
the decision in the statehouse. I like our hearings. They protect 
us from discrimination and abuse. 

Mr. Goupperc. Just one other question. In your prepared state- 
ment, I believe you endorsed the desirability of a Federal definition 
of need as a means of moderating the interstate differences that now 
exist in eligibility requirements. 

Would not the establishment of a Federal definition entail many 
additional standards and conditions that would have to be met at 
the State and local levels? I raise this question because in your pres- 
entation you also made reference to Federal domination and control 
at the expense of State and local authorities under the existing 
arrangement. 

It would seem to me that these two things aren’t too compatible. 
If there were a Federal definition which would have the effect of 
restraining a given State from making its old-age assistance program 
a pension system while other States applied a more strict test of need, 
we would have to have much more detailed Federal standards and 
controls to see that the definition was being enforced, which in effect 
would probably mean greater Federal domination and control. 
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Mr. Voer. While that is a possibility, it doesn’t need to follow. We 
now have the Federal Government reviewing the application of need 
in each State through various audits in the application of the uni- 
formity requirement. 

My recommendations, however, relate to a review of minimum 
need, not maximum. There is a great variety of interpretations of 
need between the States and between the local communities within 
the State. It is my contention that the Federal Government could 
set up a relatively simple formula of minimum need and participate 
in financing that minimum need only. If the States and local com- 
munities want to go beyond that minimum by setting up a pension 
system with more liberal grants, they would . expected to pay the 
difference from State and local taxes. The Federal Government would 
then allocate grant-in-aid funds to States only on a minimum basis. 

Mr. Gotpserc. You would not consider a definition of need and 
the conditions it might entail as constituting domination ? 

Mr. Voer. I don’t think so, not if it is generally applied. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Vogt. We appreciate 
your coming. 


Mr. Voer. Thank you very much. 
ExnursitT I 


This exhibit is a partial reply to a question raised at the hearing. It illus- 
trates the procedure and forms currently required in filing and processing a 
single application for aid. 

Step No. 1.—The applicant, who may be the payee, guardian, or conservator, 
signs section I of the application form in duplicate. The forms are then kept 
in the local files until the eligibility investigation has been completed, after 
which section II is filled out. If more than one type of aid is involved, separate 
forms must be filled out and signed by each applicant. 

For example, a household unit may consist of a man and his wife, both over 
age 65; a daughter, deserted by her husband; and her four children. The man 
in the home must sign forms showing his application for old-age assistance. 
His wife must sign forms indicating her request for old-age assistance. The 
daughter must sign forms applying for aid to dependent children for herself 
and her four children. 

Step No. 2.—Each applicant must sign three sets of the authorization for 
investigation form. These signatures permit the county agency to check all 
banks, insurance companies, legally responsible relatives, employers; the War 
Department; benevolent or fraternal organizations; loan companies; trust com- 
panies; savings and loan associations; firms renting safety deposit boxes; 
postmasters; the Veterans’ Administration; Federal agencies administering 
agricultural credits, railroad retirement benefits, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, OASI disability benefits; unemployment compensation; and any 
other individuals, corporations, or agencies having confidential information in 
regard to the financial condition of the applicants and their need for financial 
assistance. 

During the subsequent investigational process, these forms are circulated to 
all local banks, and to other agencies and organizations on a selective basis 
according to the need for verifying information volunteered by the applicant 
in step No. 3. 

Step No. 8.—The applicant or applicants must submit information on all de- 
tails of their family life in the five-page report of investigation. All of this 
information subsequently must be verified by the caseworker through corre- 
spondence or personal contact. In this time-consuming process, the caseworker, 
among other devices, uses the following forms: 


Request for Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance Data. 
Request to OASI for Address of Deserting Parent. 
Verification Request, Birth, Death, Marriage, Divorce. 
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Request to Federal Census Bureau for Residence Data. 
Employment Referral. 
Request to Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau. 


Step No. 4.—The applicant for aid to dependent children must sign a form, 
in duplicate, giving permission to the county attorney to initiate court action 
against the deserting father of her children. 

Step No. 5.—If the children are old enough to take care of themselves during 
the day, or if suitable day care plans can be made, the ADC mother is expected 
to accept available employment, unless a physical examination shows that she 
is not able to work. The physician’s examination and report form also must 
be filled out by a licensed physician where necessary to substantiate the need | 
for a doctor’s services, medications, need for nursing home care, or need for 
hospitalization or dental treatment. None of these items can be paid for unless 
this completed report is in the case file. 

Step No. 6.—The applicant or applicants must sign the Client Assets form, 
giving information about their current resources. 

Step No. 7.—The Relative Responsibility form must be sent to certain rela- 
tives for completion. Eligibility cannot be determined until these completed 
forms are returned, except in ADC cases. Because relatives are negligent, or 
have moved from the address shown, it sometimes takes months and much corre- 
spondence to settle this factor of eligibility. 

Step No. 8.—After all of the foregoing procedures have been completed, the 
application may possibly be rejected because the applicant has not qualified for 
assistance from the standpoint of residence requirements, verification of age, 
verification of birth, death, marriage, divorce, desertion, or any of a dozen other 
qualifications. Section II of the form included in step No. 1 is filled out, and 
the two sets of the completed form are sent to the State office for approval of 
the county action. In addition, the applicant is notified of the decision through 
another form letter. 

Step No. 9.—If at this point in the procedure the applicant is otherwise 
eligible, his financial eligibility is determined through completion of a budget 
form. This is a very complicated and time-consuming procedure. The computa- 
tion takes into consideration certain statewide predetermined and uniform 
amounts for food, clothing, and other items, but allows local variance in the 
items of shelter, utilities, and special requirements. If the income and resources 
are more than are necessary to meet current monthly needs, the applicant is 
considered to be ineligible for public assistance. He is notified of this decision 
through the same form letter used in step No. 8. 

If, however, this paper budgetary computation shows that the applicant does 
not have sufficient income and resources to meet his needs, the budgetary de- 
ficiency, is determined and he is notified of the assistance he will receive through 
a form letter headed “Notice of Finding.” At the same time, section II of the 
application form (No. 1) is filled out and signed by the county director and 
the chairman of the county board of public welfare. The forms, in duplicate, 
are sent to the State office for approval and when one approved copy is returned 
to the county, the assistance in the amount specified on the form may be 
granted at monthly intervals. 

Step No. 10.—In all of the foregoing transactions with the State office, and 
whenever additional forms are sent for their approval as mentioned in subse- 
quent steps, the forms must be accompanied by a transmittal sheet, prepared 
in triplicate. All forms attached to the transmittal sheet must be listed in strict 
numerical sequence. 

Step No. 11.—Whenever there is a change in the monthly financial needs of a 
recipient, a newly revised budget sheet must be prepared and a form must be 
made up in triplicate to be sent to the State office for approval by the State 
director. 

After State office approval and return of the form to the county, part II of 
this form is sent to the recipient notifying him of the change in his monthly 
financial grant. 

Step No. 12.—-A form is prepared in triplicate when the assistance payment 
is suspended, resumed, or when the case is closed. Again we must have the 
State director’s approval and return of the form before the action becomes valid, 

Step No. 18—A form is used in connection with the new medical program 
which was made possible through the 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. This form, in triplicate, is used only for nursing-home payments. It 
goes through the usual processes and channels described in previous paragraphs. 
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Another form is used when the medical needs consist of hospital care, sur- 
gery, or dental care. 


Step No, 14.—The new medical subsidy has prompted the initiation of still 
another form. 

Step No. 15.—According to the administrative rules and regulations of the 
Federal Government, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
following Nebraska statutes and administrative procedures, an applicant or 
recipient must be told that if he is not satisfied with the decision made by a 
county division of public welfare, he may appeal to the State office for what 
is called a fair hearing. The client applies for this administrative hearing 
by filling out a form in triplicate. 


Exursir II 


This exhibit is in partial reply to a question raised at the hearing. Here I 
am suggesting a simplified procedure required if the present array of cate- 
gories were eliminated, and the complicated system of fund matching were dis- 
carded in favor of a simple system of giving aid to any person, and financing 
based on need rather than age, number in the family, ete. 

Step No. 1.—Any individual considered to be in need would file a simple re- 
quest for aid. Consideration of such request would be given on the basis of 
need only and without regard to age, type or degree of disability, absence of 
a parent, legal settlement, or any other irrelevant factors. Any and all depend- 
ent persons would be treated the same and the present array of artificial time 
and delay-consuming barriers currently required for qualifying for assistance 
would be eliminated. 

Step No. 2.—Determination of need would be uniformly established through- 
out the United States by setting up a simple budget to include the minimum 
essentials of food, shelter, utilities, clothing, and necessary medical care. 

From the total of the amount required to meet minimum need would be 
deducted any income or resources available in meeting any or part of the 
need, and the deficit would determine the amount of the grant. Such deficit 
would be paid in cash for specific a period (1 month) except in those cases found 
to need help in planning their finances, in which instances vendor payments could 
be permitted. 

Step No. 3.—Every public assistance agency would express a declaration 
of purpose and provide service dedicated to remove or alleviate the causes of 
dependency in each instance: medical care for the sick, remedial care for the 
chronically ill, rehabilitation for the disabled, retraining for the rural mi- 
grant, job placement for the unemployed, constructive activity for the aged, 
preventive service for children in trouble. Firmness combined with compas- 
sion would be the basic ingredients required of the local welfare administration 
in meeting their obligations to both the client and the taxpayer. 

Step No. 4.—This program, based on minimum need, would be financed with 
grants-in-aid from the Federal Government to the States on an approximate 
50-50 basis. Allocations to poorer States could be as high as 65 percent of the 
total (determined by per capita income) and as low as 35 percent in the higher 
income States. 

Step No. 5.—In summary, this simplified type of operation would: 

(a) Eliminate unfairness and inequities currently existing in categorical 
programs 

(b) Provide aid for all dependent persons uniformly. 

(c) Permit the States and local communities to extend payments beyond 
the minimum, but at their own expense (not Federal). 

(d) Provide time and opportunity for preventive and rehabilitative serv- 
ices. 

(e) Eliminate artificial and arbitrary eligibility requirements which are 
so cruel, unfair, and unreasonable. 

(f) Improve public relations with the legislatures, taxpayers, and clients. 
Everyone could easily understand such a universal and simple plan. 

(g) Maintain caseloads at a minimum level. 

(h) Afford sufficient flexibility to meet emergencies due to disasters, 
acute unemployment, etc. 

(i) Discontinue the present general undemocratic practice of discrimina- 
tion against the applicant who lacks legal settlement. 
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(J) Finally, this plan of operation would greatly reduce the cost of ad- 
ministration by (1) eliminating many forms, (2) simplifying procedure; 
(3) lessening bookkeeping and accounting throughout most of the detailed 
regulations in State and Federal manuals, etc. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Allen E, Pritchard, did you_want to make 
some comment on the testimony offered today? Mr. Pritchard is the 
executive director of the League of Kansas Municipalities, which is 
located in Topeka. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN E. PRITCHARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LEAGUE OF KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. Prircnarp. I didn’t come with a prepared statement. I came 
primarily to listen. I do have a couple of observations which I think 
might be of interest to the committee. 

might say before making these comments that, while I am now 
executive director of the Kansas League, I have also been director of 
the Colorado and Ohio Municipal Leagues, and assistant director in 
Congressman Reuss’ State for 414 years, for the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities. 

My observations are not directed to the State of Kansas in particu- 
lar, although some of them might be pinpointed there. 

I notice in some of the questioning today, one of the things that 
seems to concern the committee particularly is the effect of the direct 
city-Federal relationship; perhaps the fear that this direct relation- 
ship might result in the developing of a shell, as far as the State is 
concerned. 

I have no fear of this particular situation developing, because the 
States do have final control over the programs that the cities are 
going to the Federal Government for. They have that control through 
a legislative grant of authority for the cities and the urban areas to 
participate in these programs, and the manner in which they may 
participate in those programs. 

It seems to me at any point where that relationship develops to 
the detriment of the State government or the State as a whole, the 
State legislature is in a position to withdraw that authority or to 
limit it in such a way as not to be detrimental to the overall State 
interest. 

The question has also been raised on several occasions as to whether 
all these programs should be channeled through the State. It seems 
to me that a good yardstick which might be used is that a program 
which is of general applicability within a State perhaps should be 
channeled through a State agency, but programs such as urban re- 
newal, airport aid, and so forth, where the programs apply to a 
limited number of cities and in which the State has no particular pro- 
gram or no particular interest the direct city-Federal relationship 
should be honored. 

For example, in the State of Kansas, there are only 2 cities at the 
present time which have an urban renewal program underway, and 
2 others with a possible interest in it. It would not be reasonable 
to expect the State of Kansas to establish an urban renewal agency 
on the State level through which to channel all of these funds. We 
simply would kill the program if that were a necessity. 
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The question of whether the States would assume most of these 
programs if the Federal Government were to relinquish both the 
tax sources and the programs to State and local control: I would 
say absolutely not. 

e have had experience in the last couple of years on programs 
in Kansas where we are able to pinpoint the legislative and the State 
administrative attitude toward programs of this kind. Mayor 
Mitchum was very cautious in the statements that he made, but he 
could have pinpointed some conditions in his own city here that illus- 
trate this very point. 4 

The city of Kansas City, Kans., for example, has been trying to 

t an urban expressway connecting Kansas City, Kans., and Johnson 
Count , down thiotigh the Argentine district, a project which exceeds 
some $10 million in cost. The State highway department and the 
legislature have continuously balked at putting that much money in 
the area. 

That program, although — for eventual construction never 
materialized. The city fina ly went to the legislature this last session 
and asked for authority to build it as a toll road. In the closing 
minutes of the session the State consented to permit the city to finance. 
a road which should have been a State highway, financed as any other 
highway in the State is financed, through tolls paid by the local 
community. 

We tried to get legislation in the last session to make it possible 
to secure planning grants through the Federal planning program 
which requires a channeling of funds through a State agency for cities 
under 25,000. 

We have had opposition from the administration, and a very un- 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the legislature to even authoriz- 
ing the paperwork on a State level which would make such a program 

ossible. 
. We have tried for about the last 7 years to get an urban division 
created in the State highway department which could provide tech- 
nical assistance and coordination in the development of standards 
in the program of urban highways. While we have had promises, 
even to this day that division has not been created. 

As a result of it, we feel that the Bureau of Public Roads has a very 
distorted picture of the urban highway situation in the State of Kan- 
sas. Studies which have taken place and which will be reported to 
Congress for action in 1959 as a basis for the development of a new 
formula under the Federal Highway Act, will be based on an analysis 
made by county engineers on the county roads and secondary systeins, 
and by the State highway engineer on the State highways, with no 
particular evaluation of the connecting links within cities or other 
urban streets. 


Mr. Founrarn. Have you brought that to the attention of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Prrrcnarp. Yes, we have. I talked to Bureau of Public Roads 
personnel about that. 

Mr. Fountarn. What was their reply ? 

Mr. Prirenarv. They are aware of it, but they have to depend upon 
the State highway department and its needs study. We also con- 
sulted with the planning division of the State highway department 
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on this. They said it is too tedious a job so they will just make a 
wild guess. 

This represents, I think, the type of situation which we could expect 
in many areas if the Federal Government didn’t provide some leader- 
ship in these programs. 

I might point out this fact : I think that there has been considerable 
pressure building up and some reluctance being shown on the part of 
Congress and some administration leaders as to whether or not the 
urban-renewal program should be continued at its present level or 
whether it should be substantially reduced or possibly eliminated. 

I would like to point out that in at least two other fields the Federal 
programs are working to create a deterioration of urban centers. 
Through the Federal Housing Administration program there is pro- 
vided considerable aid through underwriting loans, and so forth, to 
the homeowner and the subdivider who wants to go outside of the 
city and develop a new subdivision, a new suburban area. 

Most of those areas have been developed with Federal housing aid, 
under the Federal Housing Administration program. The Federal 
Highway Act, itself, is going to create a demand on the part of people 
to live further away from the downtown areas of the cities. It is 
going to be easier for them to get in, and they are going to want to 
move out into wider spaces. 

In the meantime the downtown area is continually going to go down. 
If the urban-renewal program isn’t maintained on at least a current 
level, we are going to see a deterioration in our downtown centers, 
which neither the States nor the Federal Government can afford. 

We cannot conceive of the State of Kansas, for example, putting 
the money into Kansas City, or Topeka, or Wichita, or other metro- 
politan centers which is going to be necessary to develop these urban- 
renewal programs, 

This is evidenced by the attitude of the State administration and 
the legislature on the Kansas City, Kans., 18th Street highway project. 
Because of concentration of people it takes concentration of dollars, 
and the legislature in its composition doesn’t want to put that much 
money into one particular area. 

The program just won’t be met, the need won’t be satisfied, unless 
that Federal leadership is provided. 

I would like to comment on this department of urban affairs. I 
think that is something that is being pushed by some of the mayors. 
I know that I am a member of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association which has endorsed that particular pro- 

osal. I just say personally, and with all respect to the mayors who 

ave asked for that department, I feel that it is going to simply create 
another redtape agency. 

I can’t conceive of a workable civil defense program or a workable 
highway program if the urban areas have to take their gripes and 
their complaints and their requests through an urban division to ask 
that a particular civil defense matter be handled or a particular high- 
way matter be handled in a certain manner only to have the agency 
say, “Well, we can make a recommendation to the Bureau of Public 
Roads or the Civil Defense Administration, but we can’t act on it 
until it fits into their coordinated program.” 
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On the contrary, I can conceive of a ci trying to go to Civil De- 
fense, or the Bureau of Public Roads and other such sd only 
to hear. “Well, we are waiting for a recommendation from the de- 
partment of urban affairs”. 

It looks to me as though that is going to create more problems than 
it is going to solve, both for the Federal Government and for the 
cities. 

One last point I would like to make, and I have continually cau- 
tioned the cities on this particular point. It has been hit very defi- 
nitely here today by nearly every speaker, and that is the problem 
of reapportionment. 

I very sincerely feel that reapportionment is not the whole answer 
to the problems of the cities and urban areas within the States. I have 
found in working with 4 legislatures in 4 States, that the rural mem- 
bers of the legislatures are on many, many occasions more sympathetic 
to the urban problem than are the urban legislators. 

I think that should be said in all fairness to them. There are some 
instances where the rural legislators do not understand and do not 
want to understand, but in many other areas they are sympathetic if 
the facts are known to them. The problem is more basic than where 
the person comes from, it seems to me. 

This problem of interstate competition for industry is getting so 
predominant that we spend a good bit of our time before the legisla- 
ture trying to keep the legislature from passing bills to exempt new 
industry from taxation, and thereby undercut the ability of the local 
governments to finance themselves. 

I feel very definitely that the State of Kansas, as most other States, 
would not step in and reenact those taxes released by Congress. I 
wonder if you have asked any of the governors, for example, who have 
appeared before this committee, as to whether or not they would be 
willing to go to their legislatures and recommend that such taxes be 
reenacted on a State level ? 

I do not believe that they would, as a general rule, simply because 
they know that if they do their States will destroy their competitive 
ee for the attraction of new industries, and the popular demand 

or making new jobs and new payrolls would be thereby frustrated. 


We are loo ing in Kansas at the present time for 15,000 new nonfarm 


jobs a year. They tell us from the Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission that there is a need for 15,000 new jobs a year. Neither 
the Governor nor the legislature would dare jeopardize that program 
by invoking a lot of new taxes on a State level and thus destroy the 
State’s competitive position. 

Another factor here is that the States traditionally have taken a 
paternal attitude toward the local governments, and in spite of the 
fact that some States have provided a certain amount of home rule for 
their local governments, there is still the paternal attitude that exists 
with a sovereign State. 

The legislators, as a general rule, take the position that the legis- 
lature knows better than the local governments how these programs 
should be financed and how much is good for them. 

This has seriously handicapped cities and will continue to do so. 
Because with their limited sessions, their lack of time and staff to in- 
vestigate, legislatures simply do not have the facilities with which to 
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evaluate many of these programs that the urban areas need so dras- 
tically. Consequently, they have a tendency to do nothing, which 
obviously does not solve an existing need. 

I think that about the best that the Congress can do in this field 
is to perhaps arrest some of the demands; to screen them more care- 
fully as they come to Congress. Retrenchment at this point to me 
would seem to create a disastrous situation as far as most urban areas 
are concerned. 

Mr. Fountamw. Thank you, Mr. Pritchard. 

Mr. Prrrowarp. I thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to 
summarize these few points. 

Mr. Fountatn. I might say the questions which members of the 
committee have asked do not necessarily indicate a personal concern 
on their part. They are prompted oftentimes by testimony we have 
heretofore received. 

Mr. Prrrowarp. I realize that. 

Mr. Founratn. Tomorrow, our first witness at 10 a. m. will be 
Gov. James T. Blair, Jr.,Governor of Missouri. He will be followed 
by Mayor H. Roe Bartle, mayor of Kansas City, Mo. Tomorrow 
afternoon we will hear Gov. George Docking, Governor of Kansas, 
at 2:30, and at 3:30 the Honorable Floyd R. Gibson, president pro 
tempore of the Missouri State Senate. 

Do any of you want to ask questions of Mr. Pritchard ? 

Mr. Reuss. One short one. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Pritchard, for your very able presenta- 
tion. In connection with your expressed doubts about a department 
of urbiculture, doubts which were also expressed incidentally, by 
Mayor Charles Taft, of Cincinnati, who gave about the same reason 
as you did. What would you think, however, of not a line agency like 
a proposed department, but a staff agency somewhere in the executive 
branch whose task it would be to specialize in staff studies of urban 
problems and try thus to coordinate at least the thinking of the 
various existing agencies? There is, of course, something like that 
in the person of Governor Pyle, but not much. 

Mr. Prrronarp. I feel that the problem more than being strictly 
urban is intergovernmental. It seems to me that the approach re- 
quires some agency which can develop a better undursbenithig and a 
better approach to the problems which exist between governments, 
rather than to try to concentrate the urban problems in a particular 
department. 

have sat in for the last 10 years in meetings of the American 
Municipal Association and other national agencies with the mayors 
of many of these larger cities, and I have worked with them on legis- 
lative committees in the leagues, and I know in many instances the 
problems which they are facing could be solved if they took the 
patience and worked with their fellow mayors. 

Maybe I’m plugging an organizational standpoint, but many of the 
large cities have a tendency not to want to work together on a State 
level, but find it easier to go individually to Congress. I think that 
an agency on the Federal level which tried to develop a better under- 
standing of intergovernmental relations; an agency which was able 
to evaluate these proposals based upon what the other States have 
done for their urban areas and their metropolitan areas, and what 
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some of the possible approaches could be on a State level; an agency 
in the pons position to then make a recommendation to —— 
or to the administrative agencies that dealt in the particular field, 
might prove more valuable than a Federal agency which was trying 
to carry the ball as an advocate for the cities before Congress. 

I think that the cities have their organizations and their means of 
getting to Congress when the time comes, but I don’t like to see them 
create a Federal agency which is going to be their champion. I am 
not sure that is the answer to it. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Founratn. You probably would be in sympathy with the rec- 
ommendation which has been made that a permanent intergovern- 
mental relations committee or commission of some kind be set up to 
continue to study these problems and to serve as a liaison between the 
various levels of government. 

Mr. Prrrowarp. That is right. 

Mr. Founratn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naveuton. No. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee stands recessed until tomorrow 
morning at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. the following day, Tuesday, October 22, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the council chamber, City Hall, Kansas City, Mo., the Hon. L. H. 
Fountain, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain, Reuss, and Michel. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness this morning Gov- 
ernor Blair, Governor of the great State of Missouri. 

Governor, when we began our hearings, I made an introductory 
statement in which I went into some detail with respect to the pur- 
pose of these hearings. 

In view of the correspondence which we have had with you, I am 
confident you are already thoroughly familiar with our purpose. 

Governor Buarr. I think so. 

Mr. Founrar. So I will simply state that in general the subcom- 
mittee is seeking evidence bearing on two types of problems, one 
whether the existing division of responsibility between the nationa 
and other levels of government is proper and satisfactory, and, two, 
whether and by what means intergovernmental cooperation can be 
improved in the grant-in-aid programs and their operation made more 
efficient and economical. 

I want to say on behalf of the committee we appreciate very much 
your taking time out of your very busy schedule to appear before us 
this morning and give us the benefit of your thinking. 

Weare very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES T. BLAIR, JR., GOVERNOR, STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


Governor Buarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
first, may I bid you welcome to our State and express the hope that 
your hearings here will prove fruitful and useful. And I wish to 
express appreciation to you for inviting me to present my views. 
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I should like to direct my remarks chiefly to the first of the two 
major points on which you requested comment in your letter of Sep- 
tember 10, in which you invited me to the hearings. That is, whether 
the existing division of responsibility between the national and other 
levels of government is proper and satisfactory. 

That has been a cardinal question ever since the founding of our 
Republic, but it is particularly in the forefront now, when there is 
so much discussion of what roles the Federal Government and other 
levels of government, particularly State government, shall play in 
a variety of fields. 

It has been my privilege to serve in the administrative side of 
government as a mayor as well as in my present capacity as Governor. 
And also to work with and to have close contact with local and State 
ee aon roblems for a number of years as a legislator and as 

jeutenant Governor. 

My purpose in this personal reference is not to impose a biogra- 
phical sketch upon you but to emphasize that the remarks I shall make 
are made with a full realization of the difficulties of local and State 
government problems. These problems are real.. They are pressing. 
Kee solutions are difficult to come by. Let no one be mistaken about 
that. 

But there is one solution that oftentimes has the appearance of 
being less difficult than others. And that is by obtaining Federal 
aid. As a governmental administrator, when I obtain Federal aid 
T am relieved of having to go to my constituents and ask them to bear 
further tax burdens. The Federal money becomes available for the 
needed services and because Federal appropriations are so huge, our 
particular service is not identifiable with any particular appropriation 
or tax increase. Indeed, the Federal Government on occasion has 
appropriated more than its revenues without imposing new taxes, and 

ayments citizens make through inflation in such cases are even less 
identifiable with the cost of any State or local service that has been 
aided by the Federal Government. 

I do not intend to engage in a condemnation of Federal aid. But 
when we have so plausible and, to many, so attractive a solution to 
numerous State and local government problems, it is inevitable that 
we should overuse it. Most individual Federal aid programs are 
eminently worthwhile. But when we take all Federal aid programs 
in the aggregate, we gain a picture of a trend which, if continued, 
will leave the States as mere vassals of the Federal Government. 

The trend is reflected in Missouri by the fact that in 1939, 18 
percent of the current receipts of our State government were con- 
tributed by the Federal Government. Now the Federal Government 
supplies 29 percent of our State government’s current financing. 
That is approaching a third. It is simply naive to expect State 
governments—or local governments, either, for that matter—to main- 
tain autonomy while casting more and more dependence for financing 
upon a higher level of government. 

As a further indication of the tide that is running, I should like 
to point out that Federal aid programs have multiplied in number 
from 18 in 1934 to 97 now, and in the same period their Federal 
financing has jumped from $126 million to more than $5 billion a 
year. 
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The Federal budget submitted last January called for 14 more 
Federal aid programs, including a huge Federal-aid-to-school-con- 
struction program. 

In a talk in Hannibal, Mo., last April I spoke out against Federal 
school aid, proposals for which were then pending in Congress. 
Federal controls would be unavoidable and they are the worst thing 
that can happen to a school system. 

At that time I recalled that Nazi Germany ruined two generations 
of youth by centralized control of schools. We have been making 
great strides in education in Missouri. I recommended in my budget 
message last January, and our general assembly has implemented t. 
recommendation, that our great new statewide foundation school pro- 
gram be financed in full, which most substantially increases expendi- 
tures for public schools. Actually, the increase in teachers’ salaries 
amounted to $356 a year last year, and will amount to something over 
$270 this year. 

In addition, I recommended to the legislature, and they implemented 
it, an additional and improved teacher-retirement program, which has 
been done so that Missouri now stands in the forefront with the 
teacher-retirement system. We have not found it necessary yet to use 
general State aid. We may have to someday. 

As to buildings, our citizens in our local school districts have been 
taxing themselves and have been doing a truly magnificent job of 
supplying building needs. As yet, it has not been necessary for us 
to embark on general State aid for school construction, much less call 
for Federal aid. We do not need Federal aid to education in Missouri, 
in my judgment. 

We have the local and State resources to meet our needs. I should 
like to add that we are going to continue to improve our schools and 
even after we improve them, we won’t be satisfied, because better 
schools will always be a goal being sought by our citizens in school 
districts throughout Missouri and by our State government. But we 
do feel emphatically that education calls for adaptation to local needs 
and to the greatest extent possible a sense of local res ee If 
responsibility is placed elsewhere, democracy is unavoidably weakened 
at the grassroots. 

Recalling the question in your letter as to whether the existin 
division of responsibility between the national and other levels o 
government is proper and satisfactory, I strongly believe that it is 
in the vital area of the public schools. 

In my judgment, embarkation upon a program of Federal aid to 
ene schools, more than any other step that could be taken, would 

asten the trend toward lessened stature for our State and local gov- 
ernments in our Federal system. Once started, it would loosen 
— for expansion that would be uncontrollable. Federal money 

as a narcotic quality. Receiving it quickly becomes a habit and 
larger and larger doses of Federal money are required and we come 
to rely on it more and on ourselves less. 

As I have mentioned, the costs of Federal aid are not readily iden- 
tifiable with State and local services so that its costs are overlooked. 
Its costs, nevertheless, are many and they can come high. If we em- 
brace it to the point that it throws into disuse and destroys the prob- 
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lem-solving ability of our State and local governments, that could 
be the highest cost of all. ttl 6f ' 

Concurrent with the growth and multiplication of Federal aid pro- 
grams has been the skyrocketing of Federal expenditures, which have 
grown from $4.7 billion in 1932 to $69.3 billion last fiscal year. Of 
course, emergency and war have played a large part in this. But this 
tremendous increase has resulted in the Federal use and virtual pre- 
emption of nearly all possible sources of revenue, thus complicating 
the financial problems of State and local governments. Many revenue 
sources are largely shut off by the Federal Government’s heavy reli- 
ance upon them, yet, if Federal costs are increased still further by 
State and local governments shifting burdens to the Federal level, then 
the day when Federal taxes can be reduced and more tax sources made 
available to other governments becomes ever more distant. 

In spite of the seriousness of the trends I have described, as a realist, 
I see no immediate lessening of the massive pressures for Federal aid. 

But there is emerging one development that I believe holds prom- 
ise and which I believe deserves every support and encouragement. 
That is the effort being participated in by a bipartisan committee of 
the governors’ conference and a group of Federal officials to find some 
functions performed or financed, wholly or in part, by the Federal 
Government which the States will assume, and to find some Federal 
revenues which can be relinquished to the States so they can assume 
such functions. That would be a start toward regaining the broad 
dispersal of power and problem solving which are important sources 
of the strength of our American system. 

The committee of our conference has been working diligently and 
the particular matters they have been studying have been made public. 
Some of the tax sources which they have been considering for relin- 
quishment by the Federal Government are the taxes on local telephone 
service, admissions, club dues and initiation fees, amusement devices, 
and larger sharing of estate and gift taxes. 

Some of the functions being considered are vocational education, 
school-lunch program, water pollution, small stimulative grants, and 
natural disaster relief. 

I have been following this work with keen interest. It represents 
an attempt to achieve definite action in a field where I earnestly 
believe action is long overdue and where there must be an awakening 
or excesses may impair the general welfare. It is my hope that our 
conference committee can agree upon recommendations that will gain 
general acceptance. Their task, though an urgent one in my judg- 
ment, is not an easy one. It is for that reason that I so appreciate 
the invitation you extended to me to present my views on intergovern- 
mental relations. It affords me an opportunity to express to you, 
against the background of my responsibilities and experience, why I 
think this effort to bring specific actions in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations is so tremendously important. I know that recom- 
mendations agreed upon by the joint committee of governors and 
Federal officials will come before your group and I feel sure they will 
have your sympathetic consideration. 

If, through the work of the Congress, the Federal executive branch 
and the governors of the States, a tangible start can be made in deal- 
ing with the problem of excessive centralization, then an important 
step will have been taken in behalf of the well-being of our country. 
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ld Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Governor, for a well-pre- 
pared statement. 

r0- I wonder if you would elaborate a little more upon your fears of 

ve excessive Federal aid to the States and local governments. Just what 

Of do you think the results of excessive Federal aid might be? 

his overnor Buair. Well, the result of Federal aid, excess or other- 

re- wise, is the danger of placing Federal bureaucrats in control of most 

ng of the functions of the government in the Federal Government, State 

ue governments, and the local governments. 

ali- I know of no Federal activity—that is to say, any activity in which 

by = Federal Government participates—that they don’t “write the 
rules. 

a I recall several years ago Missouri passed a pension law, and this 
is a typical example of what happens, I think. We voted $15 a year 

ist, ension to old age people of 65 and over. That was a flat-out pension. 

id. he Federal Government came along with a Federal grant-in-aid 

m- program. They said to us, “Now if we can join forces, we will con- 

ant. tribute a certain share of the money; you can contribute a certain 

, of share of the money, and these old people can get more Oe 

me Well, everyone is sorry for folks who are unfortunate and haven’t 

sral been able to lay away enough for their declining years. So Missouri 

oral joined hands. _ 

me As the situation now is, the Federal Government contributes $35 

oad and Missouri $25 of the maximum of $60 a month. 

rees During the period of development of this program, which has be- 
come so large that the general revenue of the State would practically 

and be all of it taken to finance the program, because there are 135,000 

blic. old people on the rolls in Missouri, one of the largest percentagewise 

lin- lists in the country. _ 

one The aid to the children, aid to permanently and totally disabled, 

ices and so on, become a tremendous program. 

: In 1944 or 1945, when the program was not as well developed as it 
‘ion, is now nor as large, we received a telegram from a bureaucrat in 
and Washington, $4,600-a-year employee, telling the sovereign State of 

Missouri that we had to put 4 people on the payroll, 2 administrative 
ents and 2 professional, under the merit system, or we wouldn’t get any 
sstly more State aid inthe program. _ 
ning Of course, everyone thought it was a joke. After all, you just 
our don’t tell the State of Missouri how it runs its business. We did 
gain nothing, and we got no money. We paid for 2 months. We paid 
ndg- the cost of this program out of our general coffers. The members of 
ejate the House and the members of the Senate and the Governor importuned 
ern- the Department to relax this order. This old gal stood adamant, and 
you, they wouldn’t send us any money. 
hv I I saw the Legislature of Missouri jump through the hoop like a 
rern- trained dog at a circus, because of the order of a bureaucrat in 
com- Washington. That is what happens all the time. That is the reason 

and I don’t like it. I don’t like anything about it. I think we ought to 

will solve every single problem we can at home, where we can regulate it, 
where we can look at it, where we can make the policy. 

anch That is particularly true in education, where the youngsters, where 

deal- my youngsters go to school. I want to know who the teacher is. I 





served on the board of education for 9 years. I know what can be 
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done there. History is full of what has been done. I am disturbed 
about all these programs. 

Of course, there are some programs, like the post office, and other 
large programs, that are so large that the States can’t handle it. You 
can’t break them down into small units. 

Mr. Founrarn. Would that include medical research and hospital 
construction, where the States may not be able to do the job themselves? 

Governor Brarr. I don’t think the States are set up where they can 
do a large amount of research that the Federal Government can do. 
I think probably there is some basis for the Government contributing, 
and participating in that. But a great many—TI don’t say some of 
the programs aren’t all right, but a lot of them I think we could have 
well done better at home. 

I remember we built grade schools and high schools in Jefferson 
City with 45-percent Federal aid. When we got through with the 
inspectors, the regulations of the Bacon-Davis Act, the troubles with 
contractors, laborers, materials, we could have built the building 
cheaper without Federal aid. 

You see, all the administration of all of these programs is a tre- 
mendous thing, the sending and collecting of money locally, and every 
cent the Federal Government ever spent in Missouri, they got from 
Missouri before they had it tosend. The money we send to Washing- 
ton in taxes is many many times what Missouri gets from the Federal 
Goverment by Federal grants-in-aid. So that ultimately a continua- 
tion, in my judgment, of the trend, to transfer the problems, for 
instance, from the local communities to Jefferson City, then to transfer 
the State problems from Jefferson City to Washington, ultimately 
results in an overpowering, overcentralization of authority, which will, 
for all practical purposes, destroy any useful purpose of local and 
State government, and we are on the way. 

Mr. Fountarn. I take it you feel strongly that the State of Mis- 
souri, for example, would be able and willing to finance these programs 
through its own resources without Federal participation ? 

Governor Buatr. Well, that answer must be qualified to some extent. 
Some program must be worked out to give us some of the revenues 
which have been preempted by the Federal Government. 

Now, they collect, I think 314 cents a gallon gasoline tax. We never 
collected over 2 until a year and a half ago. Now we collect 3. If we 
had—and of course we don’t get anything like that in the amount of 
Federal aid for roads and bridges. The money is collected in Missouri, 
gets distributed to other parts of the country. We could take that 
money, or a portion of it, in my judgment, and have plenty of money 
to do as wale or better job as we are doing now, and I think we are 
doing a pretty good job in Missouri. 

Mr. Founratn. We heard quite a bit of testimony during the course 
of these hearings to the effect that even if the Federal Government 
should release to the States some of the tax resources which have been 
preempted by the Federal Government, there would be great difficulty 
in getting the State legislatures to use these tax resources to provide 
the services for a number of reasons. A principal reason given is the 
fact that in many States there is disproportionate representation in 
the legislature; that is, the rural areas dominate the State legislatures. 
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Governor Buair. Well, of course, that is something we talk about, 
but you are not going to do anything about. 

I started that in 1929. I introduced a bill in the legislature. It was 
90 in the senate and 20 in the house. I think it was 150 to 34. Mr. 
Campbell, down in Cedar County, we got it out of committee. That 
is as far as we ever got. After we got it, everybody feels that they are 

entitled to representation. You aren’t going to change that in this 
State. You are not going to have —_ trouble with the members of the 
legislature. I have been in the legislature and worked with the legis- 
lature for many many years. The truth about the matter is that you 
don’t bring to the members of the house and the senate the facts of 
the situation. 

Here are men who are in the house and senate, well-intentioned, 
patriotic Missouri citizens, and I am sure it is true in every State; 
into each house of the legislature is introduced from 350 to 500 bills. 
A thousand bills for a man to take, examine, read the changes in the 
law, what they propose to do, the impact on society, the impact on the 
State; there isn’t any way that any man could do that kind of work 
if he did nothing else for the 5 months the legislature is in session. 
There just isn’t time enough. You can’t get all the facts. So some- 
body has to marshal the facts and bring them to him. I don’t care 
whether you call him a lobbyist or legislative representative, call 
him what you want to, somebody has to bring the facts. 

In addition to all this work, and pressure—and everybody is rep- 
resented at the legislature except the people; they don’t have many 
lobbyists; everybody else has a legislative representative—he has got 
to make a living. Until very recently we paid the legislature $5 a day 
for 70 days, and a dollar a day thereafter. We didn’t have any trouble 
during the sessions in those days. Now we have a constitution that 
adjourns the legislature at 5 months in the regular session; they pay 
a magnificent sum of $125 a month; as a practical matter, a man, after 
all, has got to eat, so he can’t devote all his time to his legislative 
duties. It is just an impossible situation. 

As a practical matter, you know what it costs to buy bread, meat, 
en clothes, shoes, and medical help to raise your children. I 

on’t think the trouble is with representation setup, it is simply one 
that you don’t give them enough time; you don’t give them enough 
information, and the people don’t care who they send to the legislature 
a lot of times. It is hata to get people to vote in an election; it is a 
tragic thing. 
e passed a $75 million bond issue. We finally got 210,000 people 
out of nearly 3 million eligible voters to come to the polls to express 
their opinions. 

Mr. Fountarn. How many usually go to the polls in your State 
during the presidential election year? 

Governor Buiair. Oh, it varies some, probably a million and a half. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is quite a contrast, isn’t it ? 

Governor Buarr. Oh, yes. I can’t give the exact figures. It still 
is a disgrace. 

We in the United States have the worst voting record of any nation 
in the world. There isn’t a nation in the world that has elections that 
they den’t have more votes from the people than we do in the United 
States. They apparently don’t care. 
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Why, out here in 1879, I think it was, they wanted to vote $200,000 
in bonds to build a railroad from Cameron to over here at a little 
town in Clay County. They got more people out then to vote on 
that issue than we got in a $75 million bond issue affecting schools, 
higher education, hospitals, and everything else. That is the trend 
all over the country. People just don’t take an interest. 

Mr. Fountarn. Governor, the Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee, to which you referred, is considering, I understand, the possi- 
bility of recommending the termination of some Federal grants that 
benefit local governments and municipalities, such as the school lunch 
program and sewage treatment plants. 

Do you feel that the localities in your State are in a position to 
underwrite the cost of these programs ? 

Governor Biarr. You mean without surrendering to us any addi- 
tional fields of taxation. 

Mr. Fountarn. I had in mind the surrender of additional] tax re- 
sources, but it might be good to have it in the record both ways. 

Governor Buarr. I think so, if the right is surrendered, to get con- 
trol of some additional revenue. We are engaged in a good many of 
these things now. For instance, in my town, the capital city, we 
don’t ask for any Federal lunch money. The local community isn’t 
putting up anything. They used to put up two, three, four, five 
thousand dollars. Now they are not putting up anything. 

I think a plan can be worked out. At least, it is worth a try. 

I agree with the President about that. We ought to make every 
effort that we can to locate the responsibility for our local projects 
at the local level. That gives the people a right to run their own 
Government, which they don’t have when they are taking money from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, you feel that if adequate tax re- 
sources are returned to the State by vacating certain tax fields, or re- 
ducing tax rates, your State would be able and willing to raise suf- 
ficient revenues to continue the programs concerned ? 

Governor Buarr. I think so. I can’t give you a blanket answer to 
all programs. 

Mr. Founrarn. I understand that. 

Governor Buatr. But I think we are in shape to go forward with our 
fair share of cost of Government. I think the people in Missouri are 
willing to do so. I say, they overwhelmingly approved the founda- 
tion school program designed to raise the amount of money put in 
public schools. We contributed approximately $74 million plus the 
seminary fund as State aid under the new program. It is on a budg- 
etary basis. People overwheliningly approved that. They approved 
the $75 million bond issue for the university, colleges, hospitals— 
mental hospitals, and so on, retarded children; we have our retarded- 
childrens’ program underway. I just had the pleasure of appointing 
a committee to continue the study of it. We are starting a program 
for children that are advanced. I don’t say that they are a little ahead 
of the average. We have a very interesting educational setup where 
members are appointed by the governor; no politics in it, to run the 
State educational system. We think we are making very great prog- 
ress, and are going to continue to do it. 
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At our special session of the legislature in January, or the first part 
of February, we are going to try to go forward with some additional 
things. I think Missouri—I think the people—I have great faith in 
the people. They have the facts of the need for governmental expendi- 
tures, and if they have any confidence that it is being expended for 
the purposes it is provided for, I think they will provide whatever 
money is necessary. I know they very quickly gave me a new budget 
setup. We are going to find out how much money is taken in, where 
it all goes, where the needs of all the departments are, so we can say 
any day where we stand; what we owe; what we need, and what we 
have got coming in. They gave it to me just like that. We are 
making many strides. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, do you feel that your municipalities have 
sufficient taxing power under the State law to carry out their respon- 
sibilities and to render the services which they are now performing or 
ought to perform ? 

Governor Buarr. Well, that is a question. Some of them do, and 
some of them do not. 

For instance, Kansas City has a right to levy 5 additional mills 
over and above the 10 mills they levy now, provided they get permis- 
sion from the legislature to do so. There are various “ifs” in the 
answer. 

I think most of them do. But if they do not have, that can be pro- 
vided by legislative action or an amendment to their charter. 

Now, if the people in the community do not want to amend their 
charter, and they do not want to vote the taxes? of course there is 
nothing you can do about that, because a little more even than theo- 
retical in this State, it is a people’s Government, and if they want to 
do without various activities of the Federal Government, I mean of 
their Government, without first-class programs and services, there is 
no way you can make them do it. They have a right to provide it if 
they desire to do so. 

Mr. Fountatn. With very few exceptions, if any, the mayors of 
the larger cities, where their problems are more complicated and more 
difficult, have testified before this committee that they simply are un- 
able to get help from the State government, particularly the State 
legislatures, and that they are just forced to ask for help from the 
Federal Government to carry on many of their programs. 

Governor Buiatr. Well, of course there again it is a question of the 
transfer of the local operations to the State or to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that is what I am talking about. 

I don’t know what they mean by saying they are unable to get help. 
They come to the legislature, ask the legislature. In this State, for 
instance, they have 19 members of the House in St. Louis, and 11 in 
Kansas City. If they—if the members of the House and Senate actu- 
ally want something done, that is a big enough unit to about get it 
done. 

If they can’t convince the members of the legislature, that isn’t any 
reason for going to the Federal Government. They ought to get hold 
of these people and tell them the facts. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, in that connection they say that because 
of the domination of most State legislatures by men from rural sec- 
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tions, they have many members who are either unsympathetic to or 
unmindful of the problems of municipalities; and consequently, that 
in spite of all their efforts, they are unable in many instances to 
sufficient authority to raise the necessary taxes locally and, in addition, 
to get State aid for some of the things they need, and for which they 
are now going, in many cases, directly to the Federal Government. 

Governor Bua. What do they mean, State aid? For what sort 
of programs? 

Mr. Fountary. Well, for instance, for public housing, urban-re- 
newal programs, elimination of slums and things of that kind. I 
think these are some of the things about which they have been most 
concerned. 

Governor Buarr. Of course, I can’t tell what happens in other 
States, but as I say, I have been around the legislature many years. 
I was a page in the Senate in 1913, and from that time forward I had 
an interest in legislation, and still have. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say that was the year I was born. 

Governor Bra. It has been my experience in more than 40 years, 
watching the Legislature of Missouri, that you don’t really have any 
serious trouble with those people. They are good folks, if you put 
the facts before them, and you lay the needs on the table. An occa- 
sional controversy may appear between factions that will cause some 
differences, but I do not believe that the people who say simply because 
the legislature is predominately urban or predominantely rural, it 
won’t look after the people that live in the city. I don’t believe any 
such thing, and thathasn’t been my experience. 

Surely, bills fail of passage in the legislature, but you know some 
of them are sort of a “pie in the sky” deal. There are a lot of things 
that people want done that there isn’t any real honest-to-goodness 
basis for. 

I have suggested to me continuously programs to put before the 
legislature on all sorts of things, and they would all be nice, but I have 
to look at the problem, what the revenues are, and simply say to these 
people, “It would be fine. I would like to help you, but there isn’t 
any money.” 

ere is what you generally get from them. They come with a 
large program, so-called reform or change. They say, “Oh, yes, we 
want this for our schools, hosiptals, and schools of higher education,” 
and all the things that take tremendous sums of money. 

I say to them, “Well, that is fine. I would like to help you. Now, 
I havea problem. We only have so much money, and the fixed char; 
have to be paid first. How much help will you give me in raisin 
the taxes?” Which is the only way the State would get money. We 
have no independent source of income. 

They say, “Oh, that is not our problem. That is a problem of the 
State legislature.” 

Then they jump the legislature because they don’t do it. 

You see, you go to a crowd, as I have done for years, you ask them 
to hold their hands up and say, “How many of you talked to your 
member of the House or Senate in the last 2, 3, or 4 years?” 

I have never seen as much as 10 percent. The average is about half 
a percent. 
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You see, these men are not clairvoyant. They are just ordina 
citizens, like you and me. They don’t have time to gather all this 
information. If you don’t bring it to them, and tell them the story, 
and “sell” them, you are not liable to get much action. 

You see, there are problems in all these things of helping every- 
one. There are problems that are inherent in politics. Some 
said you can’t be much of a statesman unless you can get dete 
So you’ve got to give these people an opportunity to know the facts 
and the reason for doing these things. These mayors and public 
officials, which I have been one since 1924, have got to come in with 
their facts and make their programs stand up on their own merits. 

Mr. Founrtatn. Do you feel the shortness of most of the legislative 
sessions makes it difficult for members of the legislature to become 
adequately informed and aware of many of these problems which the 
municipalities refer to ? 

Governor Brair. Well, I think that is true, although I can’t say 
there has been any great change in the situation since we used to start 
on January 1 one year and we would adjourn in October the second 
year, as they did all during the war. 

I think it is a problem—you see, each generation is like someone 
said about freedom. Each generation is learning, each generation 
must convince the Government of its needs for help. Each program 
must constantly be re-examined and re-worked and re-presented. 

It is true of education. We have done a lot for education in Mis- 
souri, but every year in every session of the legislature, and every 
day almost we must reexamine the problems and what we are doing, 
and to see how it is working out, and continue to broaden our plan 
and do what is needed to be done. It isn’t something that you can 
say, well, I went to Jefferson City, I didn’t get what I wanted, and 
sit down. 

You have to come back again. You have to come there with the 
facts. It is a tiresome, difficult, wearisome job. I don’t know of any 
job that isn’t. 

Mr. Fountain. I know what you are talking about, because I went 
through that experience as a member of the legislature. 

Governor Buarr. Do you know of any job in government or any 

lace else that isn’t time-consuming, that isn’t effort, that isn’t work? 

have great faith in the people of the legislature if you give them 
the story. Sure it is a fight, but so is ae else. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your feeling, Governor, as to whether or 
not States of above average wealth have an obligation to assist the 
poorer States to provide basic public services? 

Governor Biatr. You will have to tell me what you mean by basic 
public services. Thatistoo broad. You see, to every man that means 
something different. 

Mr. Fountatn. Let us look at the present grant-in-aid field. I be- 
lieve you said these programs have gone from 18 in 1934 to 97 now. 

Governor Brat. Yes; there are 14 pending with the budget now. 

Mr. Fountain. Assuming that some of the poorer States have been 
unable to provide some of those services, and assuming that they are 
services to which the people are entitled, what is your opinion as to 
whether or not the States which are wealthier should contribute 
through their Federal Government to the providing of these services? 
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Governor Bratr. Under very strict regulations and very careful 
examination, you and I have a right to call on wealthier States to 
help us, and conversely, they have a right, I suppose, to call to the 
Federal Government to help them, but you see, the danger of that 
thing to me is that everybody, as I said in my statement, the Federal 
money has a narcotic effect, they just keep wanting more and more 
and more, like a man needs a bigger and bigger “fix,” who is an addict. 

They ultimately come to the point where they don’t want to do any- 
thing for themselves—some people—not all people, but some people. 

I think we ought to see that no State is injured, but I think we ought 
to be very careful, very cautious in spreading out these Federal aids, 
because you see here is a State that is unable to help itself on your 
theory. But it must pay its full pro rata share toward the money that 
comes into Federal aid. 

And it pays the same pro rata, its citizens, as do the citizens of the 
wealthier States. So that you ultimately come to the position where 
it is like a dog chasing its tail, he is not going to get any place. He has 
got tocome up with the money. 

Every dollar in the State of Missouri that has ever been spent in 
Federal aid has been paid many times in taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think we could settle most of the problems—not all of them— 
because there are some problems that are so tremendous, so big, that 
there isn’t any other way of handling them except through a central 
government, but I think the constant encroachment on the rights of 
the States, and the constant usurpation of authority by the Federal 
Government, and the constant preemption in the Relds of taxation 
and in other fields, is a very dangerous trend and one likely to make 
of the States, like the little dukedoms were in the feudal days. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you feel we have gone too far toward the centrali- 
zation of authority in Washington because of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power over the purse string in these Federal grants? 

Governor Bratr. The most damaging thing that ever happened in 
America, when they surrendered in 1913 to the Federal Government 
the right to collect the income tax, and thereby made a Frankenstein 
monster of the Government. It gave them ample money to spend on 
these programs. Some day you ought to read Reed Smoot’s speech 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate, made in 1922, on the law 
of diminishing returns. 

It is an amazing thing, and it is applicable today, like the speeches 
that Clemenceau and Lloyd George made after the First War, were 
applicable in 1939 when we were getting into the Second War. 

I think the Federal Government has gone much too far, and we have 

ermitted it, and in many instances helped bring it about deliberately, 
ina we wanted some money, we wanted the “Great White Father” 
to give us something for free, and there is nothing for free in this life 
that I know of. There just isn’t anything in this world free. 

Mr. Founrarn. I would like to get back to the problems of munici- 
palities, inasmuch as we have heard so much testimony from munici- 
pal officials. Suppose the people in those municipalities want and need 
a certain service, but they are prevented by the State legislature, be- 
cause of a lack of necessary enactments or by the constitution, from 
raising the necessary funds. 
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Under those circumstances, what is your opinion as to whether or 
not the city would be justified in approaching the Federal Govern- 
ment directly for assistance ? 

Governor Buarr. In the first place, I don’t a with the cities that 
they are without authority to do most of the things they want to. 

You see, Kansas City wanted to raise additional revenues, and needs 
them very badly. They proposed an earnings tax. The people 
mauled hell out of it. Do you think the Federal Government ought 
to force the people to pay that money whether they wanted to do it or 
not? They voted on that question, whether rightly or wrongly, they 
said they didn’t want the earnings tax. 

The same thing happened in St. Louis. It took them 8 years to get 
an earnings tax. They just kept coming and coming to the legislature. 
They finally got it. The people have all the authority under the Con- 
stitution that they need to do anything that they want to do. This 
business of mayors and governors arrogating to themselves the right 
to determine for the people what it is they need and ought to have, 
without regard to what it costs, is not a good thing in my judgment. 

The people of this country have all the authority that the Constitu- 
tion gives them, and the Federal Government, they seem to have for- 
gotten that they haven’t any authority except that authority which 
was specifically surrendered to them by the several States, and they 
keep moving in and encroaching on the rights of the States to run their 
own business. 

They do it every day, every session. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Governor, I have taken much of the 
time, so I am going to yield to the other members of the committee. 
Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuen. Governor, I want to say first I like your aproach to 
government very much, and what you have said has certainly given 
us much food for thought this morning. 

You expressed your concern over the lack of interest or the indiffer- 
ence of the people, particularly with respect to voting on the $75 mil- 
lion bond issue. Would you say that this lack of interest in local and 
State government is a cause or an effect of this large centralized Gov- 
ernment in Washington? Would you say the people first expressed 
their lack of interest and indifference at the local level, which led to 
the concentration in Washington, or the Congress hoisting these var- 
ious programs upon the people has focused their attention more on 
Washington than on the local and State level ? 

Which came first, the chicken or the egg? 

Governor Buatr. Both have been apparent and inherent in the 
system. I was wrong a minute ago. I said we got 219,000 votes for 
the bond issue. We got 350,000, we got 219,000 for the schools, as I 
recall it. 

I think that the thing started, or the difficulties started, many of 
them, in the tremendous need for help of all the people in 1933, and 
earlier. 

I think that the lack of interest in the Government now is largely 
because everybody is doing all right. Their theory is, I have a job, I 
make money, I have a car, I have a fine home, a vacation, hospital 
benefits, a paid vacation, I’ve got 7 days or 14 days holiday with pay. 

All of these things that all of us have. I know I’ve got more cash— 
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not more net, but more cash than I had when I first started practicing 
law. I pay more in taxes than I ever thought I would make prac- 
ticing law. So you have everybody kind of getting along pretty well. 

They say, oh, well, let the politicians run the Government. They are 
the people that ought to run the Government. The people ought to 
run their own Government. They ought never to surrender to any- 
body the right and privilege of running their own Government, but 
they are doing it. 

Mr. Micuen. You stated you weren’t familiar with every specific 
program in which there was a Federal grant-in-aid, but generally 
speaking, would you say all those programs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes to the States on a matching basis are desired 
programs ? 

In other words, if the Federal Government got out of any one of 
them, would you be willing to go to your State legislature and move for 
its adoption at the State level? Or do any of them single themselves 
out as being particularly —— 

Governor Biarr. Without going into the business of comparison, 
that is a difficult question. I think nearly all of the Federal programs 
you can make a case for them. That is to say, they have considerable 
argument on their side. 

Nevertheless, they also have some other problems on the other side. 
I can think of a number of problems that, 1f the Federal Government 
would do as the President suggested could be done, and this committee 
is working on, the turning back to the States some of the income pre- 
empted by the Federal Giovernanant, we might well take over the 
operations. 

Mr. Micuer. Would you be willing on those you specifically cite 
here, Governor, as far as taxes are concerned, telephone, admissions, 
club dues, initiation fees, et cetera, would you 

Governor Biarr. Do you mean on that alone? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes, if we relinquished those to the State and local 
governments, would you be willing to handle it ? 

Governor Buarr. That is only a start. 

Mr. Micuex. True. 

Governor Buarr. I think the total amount would be about $153 mil- 
lion that it would amount to, something of that sort. You couldn’t 
handle much of a program for 48 States for that kind of money. But 
I would be willing to go to the legislature, of course, and work with 
them to see if we couldn’t take over some of these programs, because 
I think we can do a better job. 

Mr. Micuet. Do I understand from your statement that these func- 
tions that would be returned to the States, such as the school-lunch 
program, water pollution, and so forth, that you subscribe to their 
return to the States? 

Governor Buarr. Yes, I do. We are launching on a water pollu- 
tion program in Missouri, I am getting ready to appoint the commis- 
sion that is creating it. I was reading Jast night the story of the 
Muskegon project in Ohio, and how they have taken over the water 
resources after an original Federal grant, but now they are handling 
it themselves. 

It is a magnificent i: It is one that could well be followed 
in many of the States. ecould do it. 
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You see, it is very easy for a man running for office, or just a public 
official that wants to get along, to try to go to Washington and get 
money, because that is the easy way. 

It doesn’t appear because it is a Federal expenditure, as I said a 
moment ago are so large, it doesn’t reflect itself so you can identify it 
in any particular taxes. 

Mr. Micuszt. Is it the easy way because the bulk of it comes by way 
of income taxes, the main of which are withheld? 

Governor Buair. That is right—65 million in the United States, 
they pay 82 percent of it, as I recall, some 82 percent of the income 
tax, not because they pay so much, but because there are so many of 


em. 

Actually, all the average wage earner, one of which I am now, all you 
think about is how much you take home. You don’t think about taxes. 
You never see it, you never handle it, you never have it. 

All you are talking about is, you make 150 or 500 or whatever you 
make, that is the money you've got. You don’t set your budget up,. 
if the Government doesn’t reserve $25,000 a year, I don’t set up my 
budget on $25,000 a year, because I don’t have $25,000. I have that 
$6,345 Federal income tax taken out in the first instance, that is al- 
ready paid. 

Mr. Micuet. It really boils down to the fact we are not going to 

t much of any place in this field until we substantially decrease the 

ederal tax take by way of reduction in income taxes ? 

Governor Biarr. You mean we are not going to get much—the 
people are not going to get much of a jolt. 

Mr. Micue.. We are not going to get far along in this field of re- 
turning to the States and local governments some of these responsi- 
bilities until we get out of the taxing field at the Federal level to the 
extent that we are, income-tax wise. 

As you said, you give us all the telephone taxes, admissions, club. 
dues, and initiation fees, it is such a small part of the whole. 

Governor Buarr. That is true. Well, I think that is correct, and 
the continuous pressure for additional Federal grants-in-aid puts the 
day when we can get out of that far away. 

Mr. Micue.. So possibly the most we can hope for is an arresting 
of the trend for the time being. 

Governor Buair. That may be true, but, of course, with the needs 
for national defense now, there can be no resting. We have got to 
do that. 

Mr. Micuex. Aside from national defense, and the highway and 
control of the airways—— 

Governor Buatr. Those are national defense. 

Mr. Micuet. We get into so many grants-in-aid, particularly in 
health, education, ae welfare, cancer, and mental, tuberculosis, heart 
disease, of course you get into library services—rural library services. 

Governor Buarr. ‘All of which are fine, but all of which cost money. 
A great many of them ought to be handled at the local level; that is 
my opinion. 

Mr. Micuet. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Governor Blair, I was particularly interested in your 
discussion of schools, because like yourself, I used to be a member of 
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a local board of education, and I certainly share your feeling that local 
people through a local board of education are the people to control 
who shall be teachers, what the curriculum should be, the type of 
schoolbooks used and so on. 

The reason why I think that is so, and I would like to share my 
views with you, to see whether you agree, is that if you have a local 
school board here in Kansas City, let us say, and I’m a local citizen, 
I can go over to a meeting of the school board and see what they do, 
I can buttonhole my school director, I can read in the local newspaper 
what went on last night at the school board meeting, and thus, I am 
in a position to do something about it. 

Would you agree that that is one important reason for grassroots 
control ? 

Governor Briar. Very important. It is very important, and you 
may make a contribution of your views to the board in order that 
the teaching of false and erroneous doctrines may be stopped. 

Mr. Reuss. Exactly. 

Now, I was interested in your description of the Missouri founda- 
tion plan, helps to the local school boards, and I think you said that 
$74 million was being devoted to this. Was that per year or per 
biennium ? 

Governor Buair. Per year. That was appropriated for the year of 
1957-58. We have always had a biannual session of the legislature, 
but I induced the legislature—they were very fine about it—to make 
appropriations only for 1 year, m order that I could work out a 
budget so that we could find out about how much money we took in, 
what money we needed, and what activities we ought to be engaged in. 

We simply had one 78-year-old man, for whom time had ceased 
to run, in 1923 when he was chairman of the appropriations com- 
mittee of the house, he was the budget department, there he was 
He had two girls working with him, that is all they had. 

So the legislature approved the setup of a budget arrangement so 
we could find out where we were. 

Mr. Reuss. This $74 million is given out, or disbursed by the State 
to local school boards; is it not? 

Governor Briarr. That is right. 

Mr. Reuss. Under some sort of a foundation formula? 

Governor Buiarr. Under several formulas; yes. Average daily 
attendance, pupils per school, and so on. We now expend $98 per 
pupil. The national average is $122. So we are still behind, al- 
though brought it up considerably, but so have other areas. 

Mr. Reuss. That dispersal of the $74 million in the next fiscal year 
will be done by State officials to the local school board ? 

Governor Briar. Yes; it is done by the State board of education 
which is a board appointed, created by the constitution, appointed 
by the Governor, half of them are nonpartisan, and so staggered that 
it is almost impossible for any Governor to appoint a majority of 
the board. And they, in turn, choose and elect a superintendent, I 
mean a director, who makes the policy and carries the policies out. 

All that money is distributed on a formula—various formulas, we 
have 3 or 4. 

Mr. Revss. You don’t feel that that disbursing of a large part of the 
costs of the local schools in Missouri detracts from this principle of 
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local self-government in school matters that you and I have just re- 
ferred to? 

Governor Buarir. No, I don’t think so, because the way it is done, 
the way the money is raised, the formula used, all of those things 
have been voted upon directly by the people of Missouri. 

The foundation school —— is submitted to them directly. The 
constitution in 1945 set up the board of education, and its functions 
were submitted to the people directly, and they voted directly on all 
of these things. It is something that cannot happen with regard to 
a Federal situation, it is too cumbersome to do so. 

Mr. Reuss. The whole State of Missouri voted on it? 

Governor Buatr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Reuss. It could be then a local community like Kansas City 
could have been outvoted by the rest of the State ? 

Governor Briar. Yes; but you see that board of education doesn’t 
tell this board of education how it shall run the system. It provides 
the money, and offers advice, but it does not attempt in anywise te 
direct the operation of the school system in this or any other com- 
munity. 

Mr. Reuss. Suppose you had a system of Federal aid for education 
which ‘simply allocated Federal funds to the various States to be 
administered in Missouri, for example, by the exact same machinery 
that you now have. 

In your opinion, would that impair local control in the various 
communities of Missouri, such as Kansas City, of their local schools, 
any more than it is now impaired by your foundation plan which, 
if I may say so, I think is an excellent program and should be a model 
for other States ? 

Governor Buarr. Yes; I think it would, because I cannot conceive 
of the Federal Government—as I say, having had experience with 
them in their programs for over 40 years—engaging in any such 
activity. They always write the rules. And the rules control the 
program. 

The man that pays the bill, in nearly any program, runs the show, 
except in one case, of course, of the husband. He doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with the program. 

In the main, if the Federal Government pays the bill, they are 

ing to have something to say about it. I dealt with them on contri- 

utions and grants-in-aid to build buildings, and school buildings, 
ooigaed roads, and things of the sort, and they are always in there 
and, subject to their final approval, these matters are handled. 

Mr. Reuss. I should think though, sir, the same reasoning would 
hold that the people up in Jefferson City were running the show for 
the people in Kansas City. 

Governor Biarr. No; that isn’t true. 

Mr. Reuss. Which I am sure is not the case. 

Governor Buatr. No; that is not true. There is a very definite— 
they can’t do it at all, they have no authority. 

Mr. Reuss. Isn’t the reason they can’t do it the fact they have no 
authority, and that the State foundation program doesn’t attempt 
to get into textbooks and what is taught and who shall be selected 
as teachers, and so on? 

Governor Buiarr. That is right. 
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Mr. Reuss. But you don’t think it is possible to have similar safe- 
— at the Federal level to what you have at the Jefferson City 
eve 


Governor Buarr. Let me put it this way: I have never seen such 
a situation. It might be possible, but I don’t believe that you can do 
it. I.don’t believe any such a situation will ever obtain where the 
Federal Government contributes money to 48 States. 

Mr. Reuss. Let me ask you this, Governor—— 

Governor Buam. I think, if you will permit me—I think as a mat- 
ter of fact, that if the Federal Government gets into the business of 
educating the children, they can call it a construction ee or 
whatever they call it, ultimately the Federal Bureau of, Education 
hme take charge of it, and, of course, there is great danger, I think 
in that. 

Mr. Reuss. I would certainly agree it would be a calamity if any 
Federal Bureau of Education started taking charge of the schools of 
Kansas City and telling Kansas City people what textbooks, what 
teachers, and what curriculum they have to have. 

However, wouldn’t it be equally bad for the State government of 
this State or any other State to take over the local school systems? 

Governor Buiat. Certainly, certainly. The State government ought 
not to be directing the local communities. The local parents, in the 
way they run their schools, should not be directed by the State gov- 
ernment, and a lot of other things. 

Mr. Reuss. I am just wondering then if there aren’t the same bene- 
fits and burdens, the same opportunities and dangers, in intervention 
to help out local schools financially at the State level, as there are at 
the Federal level ? 

Governor Buarr. I don’t think so, because there is not now any way 
that the State agency could control the situation. They are not part 
of any political party. They are not part of any administration— 
at least half of them are not. I do not believe that the same danger 
exists, because it is set up—their powers, rights, and duties are largely 
set up in the constitution, which the people voted for themselves. 

Mr. Reuss. Of course, the people of each locality in Missouri have 
a congressional district, too, and elect a Congressman in Washington. 

Governor Buatr. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. He is home a good part of the year and is visited by 
his constituents. 

Governor Buarr. Yes; I have many friends in Congress, but it 
is a different problem. You are 1,000 to 3,000 miles away. 
districts are large, and the numbers in the House and Senate are large. 

You have other problems that I don’t—in the Federal Government 
you don’t have in the State government. 

Mr. Reuss. Let me ask a question about the people who work for 
the State and Federal Government. Do you see any difference in 
kind between a person who works for a bureau of the State at Jefferson 
City and makes $5,600 a year and a person who works for the Federal 
Government in Washington and saulion $5,600 a year? 

Governor Buatr. Yes; there is some. We don’t have many people 
working for the bureau that make $5,600. Yes; there is some dif: 
ference. They are a different breed of cats. We have a great many 

people that are not under civil service. That does something to 
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man. The merit system and civil service, it puts him in a position 
where he thinks beyond his calling, he says, acts, and does things 
different than the other people. 

Mr. Reuss. How many employees does the State of Missouri have? 

Governor Bratz. About 18,000. 

Mr. Reuss. How many of those are under merit system and civil 
service ¢ 

Governor Biarr. To my great regret, 9,500. . 

Mr. Reuss. About half? 

Governor Buarr. About half, that is right. 

Mr. Reuss. You think that is bad, and would eliminate that half? 

Governor Brat. I think a great deal of it is bad, not the system, 
itself, is not bad, but it doesn’t work well. You see, here you have 
a merit system that provides for a board and a bureau or commission 
to raise salaries, change alinements, and do as they please. The other 
people don’t go to the legislature in one try. It just doesn’t work. 
e are having some troubles about it. 


Mr. Revss. Have you taken steps to remove the civil service from 
the remaining 95 ? 
Governor Buiarr. No; I have not. The legislature passed a bill 


allowing me to pass on the question of salary raises, and determine 
whether the money was available, to approve anything that was done. 

Mr. Reuss. Let’s take one of your 9,500 people who are under civil 
service here in the State. Is there a difference in your opinion, in 
kind between someone who makes $3,600 a year, working for a bureau 
in the civil service, in Missouri, and someone who makes $3,600 a year 
working for the civil service in a bureau of the Federal Government? 

Governor Buarr. You mean are they different people? 

Mr. Reuss. Are they different people? Is their chemistry 
different ? 

Governor Biarr You couldn’t say that. They are farther away, 
let’s say. 

Mr. Ritite: They are both bureaucrats? 

Governor Buarr. I think that is right. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Revss. What about the non-civil-service people in the State? 

Governor Biatr. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Reuss. Would you designate them as bureaucrats, too, or do 
you think that their freedom from civil service changes their attitude? 

Governor Buarr. It may be some eT there is a tendency in 
everybody’s mind to become a bureaucrat, that works for the State, 
Federal, and municipal governments. 

Mr. Micuet. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. 

Mr. Micuen. Would you say the principal difference between the 
civil-service employee at the State and National level, is the fact, as 
I think you pointed out, he is so far away from the people he can’t 
help but have his thinking warped by his environment in Washington 
aad never getting back to the State of Missouri. 

Governor Buiarr. There is no question about it. We had them in 
Jefferson City since 1932. We awakened one morning and find there 
are 550 people over 70 on the payroll, going up to 89. Some of them 
are civil service, and some political. 
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That is the way the thing works out, but as you say, they are far 
away, and they don’t have any real connection or feeling with the 
people in the area, and they lose sight of the problems. It is some- 
thing that has to be constantly right here, or it gets away. 

We are all a good deal alike in that. I expect the fact I am now 
Governor instead of mayor in the capital city makes some difference 
in my opinions. It is almost inevitable that that happens. 

Mr. Micue.. Thank you. 

Mr. Reuss. In general terms, what is the source of the State of 
Missouri’s tax revenues? What are your big money-yielding taxes? 

Governor Buiarr. Well, of course, real estate produces about a third 
of the taxes. The sales tax, 2 percent, yields about $100 million a 
year—slightly over $100 million. 

Mr. Reuss. What is that. in percentage? How much of the State 
revenue is it? What are your annual revenues? 

Governor Buarr. You have to break that down, too. We have a 
general revenue, then we have funds which are collected by boards 
and bureaus for examinations and fees, like county imsurance fund, 
the barber board, the cosmetology board, and things of that sort. 

Then there is the gasoline tax‘of 3 cents. Of course it is revenue 
and it isn’t. By that I mean it can be used only for the purposes 
spelled out in the constitution and none other. While it is appropri- 
ated by the legislature, it isn’t money available to general uses. 

It has an added diversionary provision in the constitution. So I 
would say we appropriate $489 million for 1 year. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you have an income tax? 

Governor Buarr. Yes, sir. It will produce nearly $40 million this 
year. We have a very interesting—we are having a very interesting 
time sending letters to the people that pay Federal income tax, but 
didn’t pay State income tax. 

There are not too many of them, but there are numbers of them. 
We are getting them straightened out. 

Mr. Reuss. I would like to call your attention to one of the reasons 
that has been advanced before this subcommittee by various witnesses 
who by and large favor the existing system of Federal aids, unlike 
yourself. 

They point out that generally speaking, the Federal tax system, 
onerous though it is, heaven knows, is based on more or less progressive 
taxes, like the income tax and the estate tax, whereas the taxes of the 
several States more or less are based upon forms of taxation that are 
generally thought to be less progressive and more regressive, like the 
real estate tax, the sales tax, gasoline tax, and so on. 

I see that by and large, Missouri’s tax take is like that of many other 
States in relying heavily on real estate and sales. 

Governor Bua. We have a little of all. 

Mr. Reoss. You have a little of all? 

Governor Buar. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. What would you say to the argument advanced by the 
large Federal role people that the Federal tax system is more pro- 
gressive than the tax systems of the States; therefore, they say, it is 
only right and proper that many of the functions which everybody 
admits are worthwhile should be borne in part at least by the Federal 
Government. 
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Governor Buarr. I don’t want to make a comment on all the States. 
I am not familiar enough with all the details. 

I think that is one side of the argument, made by the people who 
want to get their hand in the Federal till. That is the way they justify 
their views that the Federal Government ought to participate more 
and more in the daily activities of the communities and the States. 
I know the argument about the sales tax that bears most upon the 
people who can’t pay it and so on. 

I know, of course, that the gasoline tax, they can’t give you an 
answer, because in many States it is diverted. The highway users’ 
tax, unlike Missouri, we don’t divert any of it. It goes into road- 
building. Unlike most States, we didn’t have it until just last spring, 
any State debt of any consequences. 

We have $3 million, and we have money to pay it off now. I 
couldn’t resolve that question. 

Mr. Reuss. You spoke before of the Federal income tax adopted by 
constitutional amendment back in 1913, I guess it was. 

Would you advocate repeal of the 16th amendment that permitted 
a Federal income tax? 

Governor Buarr. Oh, no. That can’t be possible. How could you 
finance your national defense, how could you finance a lot of things? 

Ultimately it comes to the position where you have to have money, 
you have fixed charges so large in the Federal Government that I 
don’t know how you would go about working out just the payment 
of purely the fixed charges, but I think, even though I say it is a 
mistake, it was a mistake originally, I still say you’ve got to have money 
to run the Government, and, of course, that 1s the easiest way to get 
it. You retain 65 percent of it, and there it is. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. Any other question? Mr. Naughton, staff counsel. 

Mr. Naveuton. Governor, what is the approximate difference in 
a between the largest and smallest districts in the Missouri 

ouse and Senate ? 

Governor Brarr. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Naveuton. Would the largest districts be more than twice the 
size of the smallest ? 

Governor Briar. I don’t think so. It might be, but we had a 
rather decent redistricting the last time. I don’t think that is true, 
but I can’t tell you for sure. There is a disparity in the sizes of 
the districts, both as to area and population. 

Mr. Navenron. Are there any specific Federal-State programs that 
you would like to see made completely a State responsibility ? 

Governor Briatr. Only on conditions which I have talked about. 
We have got to find the money, we’ve got to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment to surrender to the States some of the money where they 
are in the field. We are in this situation today: We have approxi- 
mately an estimated one hundred and seventy-odd million dollars in 
general revenue, and $215 million of requests for appropriations. 

I think they are loaded and watered, some of them, but we've got 
to find some money. We could do it, I think, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would surrender to us the right to collect some of the taxes 
which they have taken in preempting the field. 
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Mr. Naveuton. One of the programs which the Federal-State joint 
task force is talking about turning back to the States is the cash 
grant portion of the school lunch program. 

Governor Briar. Yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you favor turning that particular portion of 
it back over to the States ? 

Governor Buarr. I would say again if you turn over to us the 
right to collect some of the taxes, you can’t just say we are going to 
let you keep on collecting the taxes in Washington, and we are going 
to take over paying the freight, in Jefferson City. You can’t do that. 
That would be a foolish idea. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you feel if a sufficient amount of tax source 
were made available to equal the amount of the Federal cash grant 
to the State of Missouri, that the Missouri Legislature would be 
willing to enact necessary legislation to take up that program? 

Governor Buarr. It is a little difficult to answer for nearly 200 mem- 
bers of the legislature. That can get a governor into a hell of a fix, 

Mr. Naveuton. Assuming the legislature was willing, would the 
constitution of the State of Missouri permit the State to continue cash 
Gants to private and parochial schools as is being done under the 

ederal program ? 

Governor Buarr. I doubt it. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Governor, the large majority of our population now 
lives in urban areas. Doesn’t much of the appeal for Federal aid 
arise because urban people do not have proportionate representation 
in their State legislatures, and find that the Congress is more repre- 
sentative of their interests ? 

Governor Buarr. I don’t. agree with that. The urban areas have 
a representative if they want. 

Mr. Gotpsera. It is not a question of whether they have the iudi- 
viduals they want, but, rather, whether their proportion of represent- 
atives in the State legislature bears a reasonable relationship to their 
proportion of the total population of the State. 

Governor Buatr. Theoretically they have that representation. 
They continuously realine—for instance, Kansas City and St. Louis 
get more and more representatives in the house, and they are broken 
up proportionately. I suppose you are going to say what about Ozark 
County, it isa small county. The legislative district in this town and 
St. Louis have a great many more people than Ozark. But there is 
an attempt made, maybe that the urban groups need more repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you feel that Kansas City and St. Louis at pres- 
ent do have a fair share of representation in the State legislature? 

Governor Buatrr. I don’t know what you mean by that, sir, do you 
mean in numbers? 

Mr. Gotpserc. In numbers, sir ; yes. 

Governor Briar. I wouldn’t like to answer that question without 
looking over the population area. I don’t know. They have a num- 
ber of districts, but whether or not populationwise they have enough 
representation, I am not sure. 
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Mr. Gotppere. I raise the question because we have had much testi- 
mony before the committee, largely from mayors of large cities, to 
the effect that urban communities are underrepresented in their State 
legislatures. This has raised in my mind the question of whether 
much of the tendency to turn to Washington for assistance might be 
explained by the fact that the Congress has been more sympathetic 
than most State legislatures to urban problems and urban objectives. 

Governor Buatr. I can’t answer that. I don’t know whether that 
is true or not. I suppose—I just don’t know the answer, I’m sorry. 

Mr. Goupzerc. In speaking of the proposals of Federal aid for 
school construction, Governor, you stated that Federal controls would 
be unavoidable, and they are the worst thing that could happen to 


a school A Nera 

Does Missouri at the present time receive Federal grants for the 
construction and operation of schools in federally affected areas? 

Governor Buarr. We do. 

Mr. Goipserc. Has there been any Federal control, or any undesir- 
able side effects, in the operation of that program ? 

Governor Buatr. Well, there has been some—the Government has 
control in that area. It is one where the States wouldn’t do anything 
about it, and the Federal Government had to do something about it. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founrain. Governor, I want to ask you just one question. 

Governor Bua. All right. 

Mr. Fountarn. You made reference to what took place in Nazi 
Germany, when you were discussing Federal aid to the school con- 
struction program. During the brief time I have been in Congress, 
I have voted for some of these Federal grants-in-aid, and yet the more 
I think about it the more I become concerned about the overall prob- 
lem and the overall possibilities. As a citizen, one great fear I have 
is of dictatorship, and what flows from it, if you have too much 
control and too much centralization of authority in any one indi- 
vidual] or group of individuals. 

Of course, I think all of us realize as long as we have 48 strong 
sovereign States, recognizing their responsibilities to the people and 
doing the job that ought to be done, there is less possibility of a 
would-be dictator issuing an Executive order that would simply take 
over the country. 

Governor Buarr. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Fountarn. I want to ask you this question: A University of 
Chicago political scientist has predicted that if present trends, refer- 
ring to the growth of the Federal Government’s power and influence, 
continue for another quarter of a century, the States may be left 
hollow shells operating primarily as field districts of the Federal 
Government. 

_Do you care to comment on that prediction ? 

Governor Buatr. I don’t know whether it will happen in 25 years. 
That is the reason I said in my statement if the present trend con- 
tinues we will be merely vassals of the Federal Government, instead 
of free, sovereign States and the right to run our own business. I 
think he is right. I don’t know whether 25 years will do it, but it 
will happen if we go along the same trend. 

Mr. Founrarn. That same scholar said and I quote: 
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The future of the States rests not on constitutional protection, but on politica) 
and administrative decisions. Indeed, it rests in substantial measure on what 
the States do for themselves. 

Governor Buar. I think that is correct. I think our responsibility 
is greater and greater, there is no question about it. We've got to 
come up with a good many answers ourselves. Ours is an obligation 
at our level, and we ought to come up with a good many of the an- 
swers and not shift the responsibility and the problem up to the com- 
mittees in Congress. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naventon. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Governor. We appreciate 
your coming. I am sorry we detained you as long as we did. 

Mr. Founrarn. Our next witness is Mayor Bartle, the distinguished 
mayor of Kansas City. 

Before you begin, Mr. Mayor, on behalf of the committee, I want 
to thank you and your staff for the very courteous way in which you 
have treated us here, and the cooperation you and your staff have 
given us in providing a very splendid place to hold these hearings. 

For the benefit of the other members of the committee, I had the 
distinct pleasure of introducing Mayor Bartle down in my congres- 
sional district a few weeks ago, when he delivered an address to 
the Atlantic Christian College, where they were holding a convocation. 
Following that address, quite a few of the people who were there came 
to me and said, “You ought to be glad that man isn’t running for 
office in your congressional district.” 

I am very frank to say I am glad he isn’t. 

Weare very happy, Mayor Bartle, to have you with us today. 


I think you already understand the purpose of our hearings, and 
so at this time we would be pleased to have the benefit of your think- 
ing. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. ROE BARTLE, MAYOR, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Barrie. Mr. Chairman, in the first instance, I should like to 
say we are very, very happy that you and your trusted colleagues 
and associates are in Kansas City. We not only bid you welcome, it 
has been a pleasure and privilege to have had the opportunity to be of 
service to you, Mr. Chairman and your associates. 

If there is anything further that can be done for you and your col- 
leagues, while you are in Kansas City, we are yours to command the 
full facilities of the municipality, as well as the humble and insig- 
nificant mayor. 

I do want to say to you, for the record, that the introduction you 
gave me in Wilson, N. C., was of such magnitude that I hope you 
have brought a copy in order that the local press can put on page 1 
all of the great statements that come from a heart endowed with 
Christian charity, as proclaimed in North Carolina about the mayor 
of Kansas City, Mo. I have never been introduced more magnifi- 
cently, and I made a pledge on that occasion that if you would repeat 
that introduction in Kansas City, I would campaign for you in North 
Carolina. 

I do not have a prepared statement today. I want to speak from 
my heart. 
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First of all, I am very grateful that you men who serve in the Con- 
gress of the United States are willing to take time out from a period 
where you could be enjoying the richness and fullness of life, or 
possibly making an honest dollar at home base, in order that you 
might delve deeply into the problems of intergovernmental relation- 
ships, and in turn impart such knowledge as you accumulate to those 
who sit in the Congress of the United States. 

I think the mere presence of you men in Kansas City, and in other 
cities across the land, indicates what I deem to be essential and neces- 
sary, and that is a Department of Intergovernmental Relations at a 
cabinet level. Certainly, if we can have Secretaries for Labor, In- 
terior, Agriculture, and other vital phases of our national life, with 
the complex problems that confront municipalities and counties 
and States, I feel that at a national level there certainly should be 
a clearinghouse whereby men who have been elected to a public trust 
would have an opportunity to coordinate their energies and efforts 
and render a greater service to their constituency. 

Now, there is a basic fundamental as far.as I am concerned, and 
I listened to his excellency, the distinguished Governor of Missouri, 
a moment ago, and I want to say [ concur wholeheartedly in the point 
of view which he expressed so ably, much better than can I, 

I am terrifically disturbed about the power of taxation on the part 
of the Federal Government, and I also recognize out of my own 
rsonal experience the problems that we are confronting at a local 
evel. 

I have found that everyone, no matter what his station in life may 
be, is allergic to taxation in any form. The best illustration I can 
indicate is a recent election in Kansas City, Mo., alluded to by his 
excellency, Governor Blair, where this municipality is in dire need 
of additional funds in order to prosecute a program at a municipal 
level, and we proposed an earnings tax. That earnings tax was for 
1 percent, with some forgiveness, which would have meant approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 percent from the gross earnings of individuals 
and corporate bodies. 

Believe it or not, with only 207,000 registered voters eligible to 
vote, we discovered that there were 101,331 that were willing to take 
time out to go to the polls to vote on this particular question. The 
vote was unusually high for a municipal election, when only one mat- 
ter was presented to the electorate to pass upon. And to indicate to 
you how they felt about the matter of taxation, 80,615 voters voted 
against an earnings tax, and 20,716 voted for an earnings tax, and 
the best way I could deduct it is the fact that with a few over 5,000 
municipal employees, if each and every one of them, knowing the need, 
voted for it, and their wives voted for it, and they influenced two 
péople, that is about all we got in the way of an affirmative vote on 
the earnings tax. 

There is a normal complacency in the matter of elections which we 
recognize. Not long before, less than a year ago, we had a matter 
of $25 million in bonds, which we desired to issue for the f irther 
construction of our waterplant. Only 12,737 people voted on that 
issue; 10,503 voted for it, and 2,234 voted against it. It was not a 
matter of taxation, as far as the average individual was concerned, 
and there was no organized opposition to it, because everyone rec- 
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ognizes the need of water to sustain life, and everyone recognizes 
that at 414 cents a ton for water in Kansas City, it is a very cheap 
commodity. 

Now, there is a tendency today, it seems to me, to let the Federal 
Government do everything. I personally think that the municipali- 
ties in the United States of America could and would elect people of 
capacity to a public trust if they had an opportunity to do the thi 
at a local level which should be done, it seems to me, by local people 
for their own needs. : 

When I take a look at the picture and realize that in 1913 the 
Federal Government took 29.5 cents out of every tax dollar, and the 
State government took 13.2 cents out of every tax dollar, and the 
local government took 57.3 cents out of the tax dollar, and in 1956 the 
Federal Government, instead of taking 29.5, took 72.3 cents out 
of every tax dollar, the State government took 14.7, just a little 
more than they did in 1913, but local governments took only 13 cents 
instead of 57.3 cents out of the tax dollar, we recognize that our 
problems in the municipality are great, and they are mounting, and 
people demand services, and services that they can see, services that 
they know are being performed for their well-being, for the protec- 
tion of their life and limb and property. When they can see their 
police department in operation, and they see their fire companies ready 
to respond to alarms, when they note the parks and boulevards and 
streets, when they see with their own eyes the refinements that the 
populace is demanding today, for example, in Kansas City, a great 
and beautiful and magnificent auditorium, possibly the finest in 
America, when they insist on off-street parking, and we put in an audi- 
torium place a arkintg garage with three levels, caring for some 1,200 
cars, with a beautiful park on top of this subterranean structure, we 
are trying to cope with problems of that type, even in one of our 
parks a magnificent outdoor theater, where all of the great produc- 
tions of Broadway are brought here in the summertime, and seats 
approximately 9,000 people. Those are things that people demand 
and want, and I think they are entitled to them. 

Now, there are some problems that relate themselves to a munici- 
pality that I think certainly should be in the hands of the Federal 
Government. If you three distinguished gentlemen could have been 
in Kansas on Black Friday, the 13th of July, 1951, when the Kaw 
River got out of its banks from our neighboring State, and we had 
a devastating flood that cost approximately $1 billion in damage, 
we realized fully that when it comes to water resources and flood 
control, that it is an interstate matter and one in which the Federal 
Government should have a deep and abiding interest. 

When I take a look at our Interstate Highway System that is being 
used by people from every State in the Union, in my humble judg- 
ment, the Federal Government certainly should pour some money into 
the Federal Highway System for means of transportation, and I per- 
sonally consider it is a part of the national defense program. 

When it comes to airports, I for one believe that that too is a 
part of national defense, but it also relates itself to the transportation 
problems on a national basis, and I have no mental reservations in 
believing that there should be Federal grants-in-aid insofar as the 
airport program is concerned. 
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Right at the moment, right here in Kansas City, and I find that it 
is true elsewhere in large cities that are growing, expanding, pulsat- 
ing with their growth, we need metropolitan planning in its finest 
form, and we need metropolitan authority in order to conserve the 
tax dollars. 

It would be my earnest hope that the Federal Government would 
enact such legislation that the States could and would, without any 
difficulty, whatsoever, be able to establish such metropolitan authori- 
ties on an interstate level, whereby large municipalities and those that 
are smaller might be harnessed and in a cooperative venture care for 
some of the problems such as sewage disposal, water supply, and other 
matters that relate themselves to the health and the well-being of 
mankind. 

When I take a look at our own local picture, speaking of health, we 
maintain at the moment four hospitals in this city. We have no 
State aid of any type or character coming to us on the operation of 
those hospitals; one is a psychiatric hospital, one is a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, and two general hospitals. Those programs, in them- 
selves, cost in boxcar figures approximately $5 million, and, of course 
we locally feel that we ‘do have a responsibility to care for the physical 
needs of those who cannot care for themselves. 

Now, when it comes to the Government dishing out money every 
time we turn around, I am thoroughly convinced that in America 
we have brought forth a generation who believes sincerely that the 
Government ought to give them anything and everything they want 
on a silver platter, and then they ought to have a bonus for taking it. 

I do not know why we should look to Washington every time there 
are problems of any nature. I think we are perfectly capable of tak- 
ing care of ourselves. 

would like to see municipalities have a bigger share of the tax 
dollar, of course, because I am mayor of this city, and I know something 
about the budgetary problems of this city. This is the budget of this 
little municipality of Kansas City [indicating a book of approxi- 
mately 114-inch thickness]. The budget is a herculean task. We are 
confronted with fiscal problems, even on the first month of the fiscal 

ear. 

f When we look at Federal aid in education, and I will go on record 
as a former educator, a former president of an institution of higher 
learning; and having taught political science at an institution of 
higher learning, I feel humble after being elected as mayor of Kansas 
City, Mo. I learned more in 60 hours than I did with 32 hours of 
credit at the undergraduate and graduate levels in the fields of politi- 
cal science, to get into this thing and taste the body politic. It is far 
different than looking at it from the theoretical point of view. 

I know much more than I did when I arrived at the city hall several 
years ago. 

When it comes to Federal aid in education, I certainly believe sin- 
cerely that we have a responsibility to youth throughout America, 
but t om very much disturbed about the trend of the hour in which 
we want to make sure that the Federal Government is going to take 
over the educational processes of our youth. I personally feel that 
every community in America, with but very, very, very few excep- 
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tions, is certainly in a position to care for the educational needs of 
their youth on a State level. 

I have a vested interest in some States that are causing great concern 
in the Nation’s Capital. Possibly one, I should mention, is the State 
of Mississippi. When it comes to the giveaway program, everybody 
wants it. Today, the theory is, when ‘I meet with other mayors, as 
well as governors, the theory is, “Everybody else is getting it, why 
shouldn’t we ?” 

I think it is a very unfortunate trend of the hour. I don’t know 
where it can and will lead us eventually. I think it has to stop sooner 
or later. Personally, I feel the sooner it stops, the better off will be 
the citizenry of the United States of America. And I think the 
sooner we can bring government right back to the people at the munici- 
pal, county, and State lev el, the better off ev erybody is going to be, and 
I would point out that our able Senators and our faithful and dis- 
tinguished Congressmen would not be as overworked as they are at 
this particular Tmoment. I do not say that in a facetious fashion. 
Every time that I am in the Nation’s Capital and see our own Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and visit their offices, I note that they have 
to work from early morning until late at night. When I go into the 
offices of any of the Senators, I find that they are beehives, that there 
is a constant knock on the door, a demand for more, more, more, more, 
from individuals, who have selfish interests, from municipalities want- 
ing cooperation, from organizations that have an ax to grind and 
want legislative help at the Nation’s Capital. 

I do not feel that the Government of the United States was consti- 
tuted federally to be the guardian angel of all of the citizeas of this 
great Republic. 

Now, I can rave on here at length, gentlemen, but I think you know 
what my point of view is, or at least I have tried to make it very 

olain, the things in which I am interested, in which I believe the 

ederal Government has a real interest and should have an interest, 
and should have, may I add, control; when you invest money, I think 
you ought to have control. I have made my living out of the banking 
Solan for 35 years, and I find when I, as an officer of a fiscal institu- 
tion, make a loan to a corporate body or to an individual and I have 
a vested interest there, I want to have some control as to how that 
individual is going to expend the money that is made available to 
him. I want to see what the corporate ‘body is doing, with a great 
deal of degree of regularity. To give to municipalities, or any other 
part of government, to give them a check and proceed in the order 
of the day, in my opinion is unthinkable. 

I am ready to be interrogated, gentlemen. 

Mr. Founrary. Thank you, Ma ayor. 

You made a very frank and forthright statement. 

I might say it is an exception to the testimony and the point of view 
which 7" have been receiving from most of the mayors. 

Mr. Barriz. May I say, Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I am in the 
minority, and I recognize that, and I find when I attend conferences 
of the American Municipal Association, and likewise the United 
States Conference of Mayors, that I am in the minority, but I am 
only in the minority when they are heard publicly, and I am not in 
the minority when they are speaking privately. I wish men who are 
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elected to public trust would proclaim the truth to the public as 
they believe it individually, instead of making statements which they 
believe the public would like to hear. 

Mr. Founrarn. You are quite right. 

Many of the mayors have, as I indicated to Governor Blair, ex- 
pressed the point of view that the demands for services within their 
respective municipalities are such that they do not have the resources 
which would enable them to provide those services; and that in many 
instances they have called upon the State legislatures for help, either 
in the form of State aid or for authority to levy certain taxes, and 
they have been turned down; and that in consequence thereof, they 
have been forced to call upon the Federal Government for assistance. 
Most of them, according to their expressions, seem to like that help. 

For that reason, I say you certainly express an exceptional point 
of view. I think most of them, however, did admit, those who were 
asked the question, that if they could be assured that they would have 
the revenues with which to do the job, they would prefer doing it on 
a local basis. 


Mr. Mayor, what is your feeling about Federal assistance in the 
field of civil defense ? 

Mr. Barrie. Of course, I personally feel that civil defense is a 
national defense problem. I recognize the fact that in Kansas City, 
Mo., you can take civil defense, and it amounts to very little. First 
of all, civil defense can only be used in the State of Missouri, being 
1 of 7 States in the union, when we are attacked by a nationalistic 
enemy. It cannot be used in any disaster, and as a result our whole 
civil defense program here lacks the spark that it takes in my judg- 
ment to harness the energies and the capabilities of leading individuals 
in the city. 

Now, “Whilin it comes to civil defense, I personally feel that if a 
disaster hits this city, the municipality, with all of its various agen- 
cies, has to step into the breach, and we proceed with the order of the 
day. 

A moment ago I said that I believe that every community could 
and would care for its own. On the 20th day of May of this year, 
outside the corporate limits of Kansas City, Mo., a terrific tornado 
hit three communities in Missouri—four communities in Missouri. 
The village of Martin City, Grand View, Mo., Hickman Mills, and a 
large residential subdivision, known as Ruskin Heights, unincor 
rated. Within a matter of 40 minutes after it hit, the mayor of this 
city arrived at the scene of action, and sensed the situation, and I 
knew that I violated the charter of this municipality and the admin- 
istrative code, and the statutes of the State of Miseonri, but I called 
for 80 percent of our police officers on duty to report, all off-duty 

olice officers. I brought some 20 fire companies into the territory. 

called for our public works department with trucks and manpower 
to arrive on the scene of action. I knew full well that it was illegal. 
It is the only thing that I have done, if your Honor please, since I 
became mayor of this city, that I knew was illegal when I was doing 
it. It is the only thing [ haven’t been criticized for. 

Now, the American Red Cross came in and made a ee 
indicated the amount of money that it would take to rehabilitate the 
hundreds of families that lost everything, and when I say “everything,” 
I mean everything. This city of Kansas City, Mo., raised in excess 
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of $800,000, which was the amount needed, and did so in 2 weeks, to 
take care of their neighbors just outside of town. 

I personally feel that it would have been unfortunate if the Federal 
Government had come in and had given to the people who were the 
victims of that disaster the $800,000 that came from the pocketbooks 
and from the hearts of my fellow citizens. They were our neighbors, 
and they were in distress, and they needed help, and we raised every 
dollar of it locally, and we did not take a farthing from the till of the 
National Red Cross disaster fund. 

I think that illustrates perfectly that people in America, if they are 
given the opportunity, will not only take care of themselves on the 
basis of self-preservation as the first law of nature, but Americans do 
have good hearts and they will take care of the needs of their neigh- 
bors if they know that they have the privilege and that opportunity. 

Mr. Founrarn. Then, with the exception of those fields in whieh 
you feel there is definitely a Federal responsibility, you feel that your 
own city is able to cope with its own problems? 

Mr. Bartte. I think we are perfectly capable of coping with every 
problem that is ours, providing we are not hamstrung nationally, or 
at the State level. I do want to say that I feel that our legislature, 
which is primarily rural, has never turned a deaf ear upon Kansas 
City when revenue measures were involved. They have always been 
kindly and sympathetic. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any legislative or constitutional provi- 
sions which restrict the ability of Kansas City and other municipali- 
ties within the State of Missouri from doing the things they ought to 
do and need to do for their people ? 

Mr. Barriz. Of course, there is a constitutional limit. 

Now, I recognize the fact that we are definitely in an inflationa 
eriod. When the constitutional limit was set, a dollar was hard. 
now of no municipality in the State of Missouri today that is not 

faced with acute fiscal problems. Those problems relate themselves 

not only to the commodities that must be purchased in order to oper- 

ate a municipality, but primarily to the ain structure. And muni- 

cipalities, in my opinion, must compete with industry and business 

and commerce in securing competent help, and as they are in the com- 
etitive field, they must pay salaries that are comparable to those paid 
or like services in the business world. 

We do not have an opportunity to do so in this municipality, as I 
should like to do so. It is my hope that additional revenue can and 
will be forthcoming. We have just had a series of public hearings in 
this very room in which we have had some tax measures presented, 
and it is our purpose to levy some additional taxes against the munici- 
pality. They did not have a desire to enact an earnings tax, so we are 
now resolving ourselves into passing what I term “nuisance taxes,” 
and that is exactly what they are. And some of these measures I am 
sure will be passed, and will be passed within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Fountarn. Does your city have an urban renewal program? 

Mr. Bartte. It has, sir, and a very good one, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. I did see in the Monday edition of one of your 
local papers an article titled “Writers Laud City Renewal Action,” 
which I believe deals with that program. 

Do you receive any Federal assistance? 
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Mr. Barrie. We receive Federal assistance very generously in that 
program, State assistance as well. ; 

Mr. Founrarin. What is your feeling concerning Federal assist- 
ance in that field ? 

Mr. Barrie. I think it is one more field in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has moved, and certainly, as the mayor of a great city that 
had slum areas that ought to be torn down and with an urban renewal 

rogram, fine projects are being erected, and we point to them with a 
fnger of pride, but I come back to a basic fundamental, that if you 
had not started the urban renewal program, under our own power 
we have the capacity and ability to do anything in this city we want 
to do; we’ve got the means to do it, and to do it under a private, free 
enterprise system rather than governmental agencies doing the job, 
and had there not been a handout, I am sure that the vision of Kansas 
Cityans would have been such that much of the territory that has 
been redeveloped under this urban redevelopment program could and 
would have been done, and done by our local citizenry. 

Of course, with the aid of some life-insurance companies and other 
fiscal agents. I am speaking now of the Government, not being re- 
lated to it. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your opinion of the Federal Government’s 
working through the State level for reaching the cities in grant pro- 
grams like highways, airports, and civil defense? 

Mr. Bartiz. Well, I would 

Mr. Founratn. Rather than working directly with the munici- 
palities? 

Mr. Bartix. I would come back to this basic fundamental prin- 
ciple, as I see it. If the Federal Government is putting large sums 
of money into any project, in my judgment, the Federal Government 
should have something to say about how it is going to be expended, 
and where it is going to be expended. 

I personally feel that it takes local cooperation on a high level, and 
by that I mean not that people who are selfish and greedy are going 
to dictate so that they may, as individuals, reap benefits from such 
gigantic projects, but on a high level, excellent cooperation on the part 
of local individuals, teaming with the Government, and bypassing in 
all probability anything that relates itself to the State. 

Now, I recognize, for example, in the State of Missouri, we 
have a State highway system that cannot be surpassed by any State 
in the Union, bar none. Since the creation of the State highway 
commission in the State of Missouri, there has never been one word 
directed to them in criticism of being partisan or politically minded. 
It has been a bipartisan board, composed of the topflight people of 
this State. It is a nonsalary job, and you might as well say a full- 
time job, for every member of the commission. 

They have employed most excellent engineers, and under the terms 
of reference prescribed, it is impossible for any employee of our State 
highway commission to be Ravelioeil in any political action of any type 
or character. 

The result is that men have been selected on the basis of their 
capacity and ability, and they have been retained on that basis, and 
the result is that in Missouri we do have, for example, in the per- 
sonality of Col. Rex Whitton, the chief engineer, and all of his col- 
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leagues, men who team and cooperate wholeheartedly with munici- 
palities in the overall road system. 

When it comes to airports, I say “No.” 

When it comes to a road system, and you have a good State high- 
way commission, then I think the Federal Government and the State 
highway commission and the municipality have to team, because the 
State, through its State highway commission, does have a real vested 
interest. ‘Three cents per gallon on gasoline is very small, and yet they 
always have an excellent surplus in our State highway funds. It is 
earmarked for that. 

I feel when they are expending their funds, which, again, come from 
our pocketbooks, I still pay 3 cents for every gallon of gas, of course, 
as mayor of this city, I have never taken a gallon of gas from any unit 
of government in this city. I do not use police department gasoline, 
or fire department gasoline, or park department gasoline, or public 
works gasoline, or the water department’s gasoline. I buy my gaso- 
line from the Phillips, Skelly, Standard, Sinclair, and others. I pay 
the 3 cents. The municipality of course, when it buys gasoline, does 
not pay the State tax. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you feel that your State highway department 
is sufficiently familiar with the problems of the municipalities in 
Missouri with respect to streets, interstate highways coming through 
the cities, and so forth? 

Mr. Barrie. I would say Col. Rex Whitton and his staff in Jeffer- 
son City understand and appreciate the problems of Kansas City, Mo., 
as they relate themselves to the flow of traffic, as well as our own 
director of traffic, our traffic engineers, and our director of public 
works. 

I find that there is a meeting of the minds very quickly. Every 
conference we have had has been a harmonious conference. There has 
never been any conflict in arriving at a solution to a problem as it 
relates itself to the arterial highways, freeways, and the expressways. 

Mr. Founrary. Getting back to the urban renewal program, are 
you satisfied with the character of Federal supervision of the urban 
renewal program ? 

Mr. Bartre. Iam, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is your city hampered to any extent by Federal 
policies and procedures governing project activities ? 

Mr. Bartte. I would say no, and qualify it by saying that of course 
the usual amount of governmental redtape sometimes becomes most 
exasperating. 

I must confess, and you can put it in the record, I have been a 
bureaucrat. I know something of bureaucratic procedures, and I will 
say that I did not like them any better the day I left the service of the 
Government than I appreciated them the first day I was on the payroll. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuer. Mayor Bartle, in recent years hasn’t Kansas City 
annexed considerable adjacent area to the city ? 

Mr. Barrie. Indeed, we have. We have more than doubled the 
number of square miles of the geographical area of our municipality. 

Mr. Micner. What have you used as the principal selling point to 
those communities, in their acquiescence to annexation ? 

Mr. Bartir. I would say that most of the territory that has been 
annexed has not been annexed happily. It hasn’t been sold too well, 
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because most of the people who moved outside Kansas City want 
to live outside the municipality, and they didn’t want to pay city 
taxes. That isthe reason they moved out. 

The programs of annexation that have been projected in Kansas 
City have not been to absorb other municipalities, but we have taken 
a territory that was unincorporated as we have pushed out our bound- 
ary lines, and we have done it, frankly, for self-preservation, We have 
seen the unfortunate plight of our neighboring community over in 
St. Louis, surrounded as it is, completely encircled by municipalities ; 
no opportunity for growth, expansion or development; people who 
have been annexed, 1f Your Honor please, at first resented it very 
very much. They do not like it. 

Now, in the State of Missouri, this municipality can annex unincor- 
porated territory adjacent to the corporate limits by a vote of the 
people of this municipality, a majority. 

Mr. Micuet. I see, but not those 

Mr. Bartiz. The people who are annexed, I would say, unfortu- 
nately, have no right to speak—I say “unfortunately” because I don’t 
like the procedure of taking a man against his will. But it has been 
done. I have been a party to it. I am not proud of it. But, now, 
fortunately most of the people who have been annexed, with adequate 
police protection, fire protection, reduction in insurance rates, with 
an adequate water niet. made available very cheaply, with all of the 
modern appointments that come on the basis of being a part of the 
municipal government as large as ours, they see the advantages and 
are very happy about it. 

In recent weeks and months, sir, practically everybody that I have 
seen who lives in an adjacent territory will say, “When will you annex 
us? We want to get in.” 

But to break the ice, I assure you, everybody in this city hall was 
damned by those who were absorbed. That was the way they felt. 

Mr. Micurn. What is the vehicle in the State of Missouri for an- 
nexing incorporated areas ? 

_ Mr. Barrie. If a village is incorporated, they must vote by a ma- 
jority to ask for annexation; then the larger municipality must vote 
upon their request. 

Mr. Micuex. Are land values within the city limits increasing in 
Kansas City ? 

_ Mr. Barrie. Yes, they are increasing, and in some spots skyrocket- 
ing. 

I feel that that is two things: It is not all due to the fact we are 
what I deem to be a fine city and a great city in which to live, but it 
does relate itself to the inflationary problem of the hour. And real 
estate values, of course, are mounting. Any piece of ground that 
was bought within a radius of 50 miles of Kansas City 10 years ago 
is worth considerably more today. 

Mr. Micuex. What is the size of the budget for the city of Kansas 
City, in dollars? 

Mr. Bartie. I was sure you were going to ask, so I am prepared 
to indicate to you how unfortunate we are. 

The total budget of this municipality is $41,298,831. 

The general operating budget is $27,662,018. But we receive 
moneys from many sources. The general property taxes, real prop- 
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erty and personal property tax only brings in $12,660,000 a year. We 
would not get very far if we had only personal property tax and real 
property tax. 

Mr. Founrary. In connection with that, what is your principal 
source of revenue ? 

Mr. Barrie. Well, from licenses, and permits, $8,275,000. I won’t 
get into the hundreds. 

Again, on the basis of the Legislature of the State of Missouri 
recognizing our problems, distinguished gentlemen, we levy a ciga- 
rette tax in this city. We also levy a gasoline tax. Currently, the 
gasoline tax is 114 cents. We started out on the basis of a 1-cent 
tax, then raised it to 114. We now have in the hopper an ordinance 
for third reading at the next session of the city council raising it 
to 2 cents. But on the basis of the cigarette and gasoline taxes, 
$2,877,000. 

Mr. Micue.. Does that go into the general fund, or is that ear- 
marked for gasoline tax? 

Mr. Bartiz. The gasoline tax is earmarked, and can be used only 
for the repair of existing streets and to make available such second- 
ary streets as are essential and necessary in newly annexed terri- 
tories. It is definitely earmarked and held for that. 

We have service charges, such as buildings inspection fees, one 
hundred-some-odd thousand dollars; from hospital fees, where, if you 
or I would be involved in an emergency, we would be rushed to a 
municipal hospital, of course, we would expect to pay a prevailing 
fee for services rendered. It runs just a little over $100,000, but 
that brings in, in total, including the inspection fees of one kind or 
another, $1,111,000. 

Fines and forfeitures, $1,121,713. 

Then revenue from property—we operate a municipal wharf on the 
river for river transportation. We do rent space in our municipal 
auditorium for conventions and other groups. But the total coming 
in from rental of properties amounts to $853,839. 

Revenue from other governmental agencies, $213,000. 

Miscellaneous, which means catch as catch can, $547,838. 

Make a correction, if you will, Mr. Reporter. 

Sherman Adams Kelly, of the mayor’s office, over here, has the 
same power as Sherman Adams has. The only thing is, he is a little 
kinder than Sherman Adams. 

Correction : Present gasoline tax is 2 cents, and ordinance 21947 will 
raise it to 214 cents. 

Thank you, Mr. Sherman Adams Kelly. 

Now, that is the total source of revenue, as far as our general fund 
is concerned. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there a sales tax? 

Mr. Barttie. No, sir. 

Mr. Micuet. No sales tax? 

Mr. Bartir. The State has reserved for itself the right to levy a 
sales tax, and no municipality may have that right or privilege. 

Mr. Micuet. Is any of that State tax shared with the local com- 
munity ? 

Mr. Bartix. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Micuet. Now about the State gasoline tax? - 

Mr. Bartiz. None of that. 
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Again, the 3-cent gasoline tax in the State of Missouri is earmarked 
for the State highway commission. It is theirs to expend in any 
fashion in which they deem best. 

The legislature has no control over it in any way, shape, or form. 

Now, to say that we do not gain some benefits from that 3-cent tax 
would be a false statement. 

Look at our freeways and see. 

Mr. Micuet. That would conclude my line of questioning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Just one question, Mr. Mayor. 

Does your municipality have a water-pollution problem ? 

Mr. Barrie. Yes, sir; we do have a real water-pollution problem, 
and that is one thing that I alluded to a moment ago, because under 
Public Law 660, if I remember correctly, the Federal Government has 
set up steps whereby we must of necessity no longer pollute the streams 
in and about Kansas City, Mo., with our sewage disposal. It pre- 
sents a problem extraordinary. How we are going to surmount this 
terrific problem, I do not know. I do feel in my heart that with some 
67 municipalities close by, some in Kansas, some in Missouri, in a 5- 
county area, that we ought to approach it together. There is, of 
course, always the unfortunate problem of smaller communities be- 
lieving that the big brother is grasping and wants all, and that they 
will pay the bill. But I am chores ly convinced on the basis of 
preliminary studies that I have had made by competent engineers that 
the best way in the world to save our tax dollars, if it is going to be 
done on a local basis, is to establish a metropolitan authority which 
would be an interstate metropolitan authority involving 2 counties in 
Kansas, 3 in Missouri, and set up a sewage disposal plant and/or 
plants which would and could be operated much cheaper after they 
were erected and in operation, and certainly in the construction we 
would save literally millions of dollars. 

Mr. Reuss. Congress has, as you know, set up a water-pollution 
program whereby certain Federal cash aids are payable to municipal- 
ities, particularly smaller ones, to help them erect local disposal plants. 

Do you favor or oppose such a program ? 

Mr. Barrie. I think you ought to take it over in its entirety or you 
ought to keep your fingers out of it. The amount of money that was 
appropriated—and I was back for some of the hearings on the part 
of the Appropriations Committee in both the House and Senate— 
the amount of money is only a drop in the bucket. 

I recognize that smaller communities need help much more than do 
larger communities, because there are some resources in large com- 
munities, but the amount of money that could be made available to 
Kansas City, Mo., in the program, as it is now set up, would be only 
a drop in the barrel. 

Mr. Revss. Since then there is no suggestion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over entirely the problem of solving water pollution or 
sewage disposal, I take it your view is that the tentative and small- 
scale program now in existence ought to be abandoned ? 

Mr. Bartie. No. I recognize that this thing called water pollu- 
tion belongs to everybody. I mean it is not a local problem, as good 
control is not a local bedhlom: 
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Whether or not you take it over in its entirety, I don’t know whether 
ou could or would. You’ve got so many handouts now—I don’t 
ow where it is going to stop—but I would say that, personally, that 
you ought to put everybody on their own. Or you ought to take it 
over. 

Now, the minute that the Federal Government comes in here with 
a pittance, I think you would clutter a metropolitan authority action. 
I don’t know how you are going to enforce this law, 660. Of course, 
we said that about some other things, too, in W ashington, but we won't 
get into that. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartz. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton, staff counsel. 

Mr. Navuenton. Mayor Bartle? 

Mr. Barrie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you feel it would help in speeding up some of 
these Federal-State programs in which the city of Kansas City par- 
ticipates, if more decisions of a nonpolicy ni iture could be made at a 
regional level rather than having to be referred to Washington? 

Mr. Bartix. There is no question but what it should be done at a 
regional level, and if you possibly could, get it just as far down to the 
local level as you can. 

I give you, to wit, one project in which I had a great interest, in 
which $14,000—a little over $14, 000, not as much as $15,000—was 
actually expended at a local level on a project, and when they found 
that it was illegal. they wanted restitution to the tune of $54,000, 
When I asked for an accounting, the difference between $54,000 and 
$14,000, it took a matter of $40,000 to give the county, the distr ict, the 
State, regional, and Federal supervision, for the $14,000 project. 

That was the day I gave my heart to the Lord, and decided I didn’t 
want any more F eder: al money for anything. It is my money. It is 
your money. We sent it to Washington and it gets lost before it 
gets back. The more direct we can be in the expenditure of the tax 
dollar, the better off the taxpayer is going to be. I think it is time to 
reckon with the taxpayer. 

Mr. Navcuron. Mayor Bartle, the subcommittee plans to have the 
Federal agencies before it ear ly next year to discuss with them matters 
such as you have just mentioned. It would be very helpful to us if 
the city of Kansas City could submit examples and case histories, 
such as, perhaps, a little more detail on the item you just mentioned, 
that we could take up with the Federal agencies to ask for their ex- 
planations, and, perhaps, suggest some cor rections in their policies. 

Along that line, also, do you feel that there could be substantial 
impr ovements in economy and efficiencies through better coordination 
of grant-in-aid programs ? 

Many of these programs, of course, have come into being at different 
times to meet the problems which were in the forefront of public 
attention. Sometimes there hasn’t been sufficient consideration of 
the programs that have already been enacted, and those that are 
likely to be enacted in the future. 

Do you feel we could perhaps achieve added economy and efficiency 
through a look at the relationship of these programs to each other ? 

Mr. Barrie. Yes, sir; ; I think you can at least recommend it. 
Certainly, there is plenty of room for improvement. Whether people 
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who dedicate themselves, as this subcommittee has, to delving deeply 
into the problems and making recommendations relative thereto, dis- 
sipate their energies or not, is very questionable in my mind. I don’t 
know how a few hundred Congressmen, and less than 100 Senators, 
can whip a million bureaucrats, “if you know what I am talking about. 
And I mean that sincerely. I don’t know how you can do it. 

Mr. Navauton. We certainly won’t have time to go into every 
problem or every example of alleged waste and inefficiency, but it will 
help us very much if the city of Kansas City and other cities can 
submit to us examples of situations that you feel are wasteful and 
should be corrected. Of course, on the other hand, if you have ex- 
amples of Federal action which you think have been economical and 
efficient, we would like to know that, too, so we may pass out com- 
mendation as well as criticism, if it is deserved. 

Mr. Bartie. I think I can give you good cases in both. I do want 
to say for the record, if you w ill, please, ‘that I have found bureaucrats 
that I thought were worth much much more than the Government was 
paying them. I have seen dedicated servants. I just don’t want this 
to go as a broadside to everybody that is in government. I have seen 
people in government who in my opinion were people of unusual 
ability, with unusual talents, who if they went out into industry or 
business could command salaries 3, 4, 5 times what the Government 
was paying them. And I found some that—period, paragraph, there. 

Mr. Navewron. Mayor Bartle, do you feel that on a population 
basis the city of Kansas City is adequately represented at Jeffer- 
son City ¢ 

Mr. Barrie. Well, I would say that no municipality thinks it has 
adequate representation. You always want more people in the legis- 
lature. We do have a rural legislature. You have to recognize it as 
such. Yet, I have not found farmer legislators, or those from the 
rural sections, in any way trying to penalize the city because we do 
live in the city. I have had the ‘pleasure and privilege of conferring 
often with the Farm Bureau on our legislative matters. I have talked 
to Missouri Farmers’ Association and their legislative committee. 
You understand, they come here to see big league ball, and they go 
to St. Louis to see big league ball. They go to see the opera in St. 
Louis, and they come here to see the starlight theater productions. 
They come to see the champion basketball games in our auditorium, 
and they feel very kindly towards us, and we certainly want them to 
come to town. 

We recognize in the State of Missouri that we cannot have a 
strong economy and have people starving out in the rural sections, and 
they know full well that they can’t live on the fatted calf and we go 
hungry here in Kansas City. 

I think Missouri i,all in all, has a very fine legislative body. 

Mr. Navenron. I might add that my father comes down from Iowa 
to Kansas City to see big league ball. 

Mr. Bartir. May I commend the judgment of your father. I hope 
he roots for the A’s, that is all. 

Mr. Naveuron, Tamcertain he does. 

What percentage of the population of the 
City ¢ 

Mr. Barrie. One-eighth. 

Is that about it, Councilman Gavin ? 


State is located in Kansas 
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One-eighth. 

Mr. Naventon. About what percentage of each house of the legis- 
lature does Kansas City elect ? 

Mr. Barrie. What percentage of the house ? 

Mr. Gavin. They have 11 members; 157 members of the house, 
There are 4 senators, and there are 34 senators. 

Mr. Bartizg. We have 11 representatives out of 157. 

Mr. Navenrton. So that your representation in the senate is approxi- 
mately proportional to your population, but in the house it is some- 
what less? 

Mr. Bartiz. May I say, we have never suffered in the house. I 
want to say that the answer came from the Honorable Thomas J. 
Gavin, who is chairman of the legislative committee of the municipal 
council, and occupies that desk with a great degree of regularity 
[indicating]. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Naveuron. Mayor Bartle, do you have all the authority that 
you feel you would like to have from the State legislature to meet your 
own problems with your own resources, or could you use more? 

Mr. Bartie. We are going to ask for more. We are going to have 
to ask for more. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you think you will get sympathetic understand- 
ing? 

Mr. Bart ie. We will get what we ought to have in my opinion. 

I recognize that the State holds in the palm of its hand the right 
to give a municipality the authority to add to the tax burden, and 
possibly it is a good safety valve. 

However, I recently said to the members of the legislature that I 
thought that there ought to be more local autonomy; that I thought 
municipalities of the first class and the second class were sufficiently 
large that there were enough people vitally concerned in government 
that they knew pretty much what they ought to have and what they 
would like to have and what they were willing to pay for. And I 
long for the day to come when cities of first class, as well as second 
class, and special-charter cities, would have the right to set up a tax 
structure they feel they want, and that the citizens of those com- 
munities want. 

This tax structure in Kansas City, in my opinion, is anything but 
a wholesome tax structure. I don’t like it. I have said so since 
the very first day I came into the city hall. But as we are consti- 
tuted at the moment, it is the only way we can eke out an existence. 
If we had not had the inflationary picture on the horizon, we would 
not need to go to the legislature today, in my judgment. Mounting 
costs, and mounting salaries, insofar as adequate pay structure is 
concerned, are the only reasons. 

Mr. Navueuton. Are your local revenues raised primarily from 
real-estate taxes ? 

Mr. Bartz. No; I pointed out a while ago, only $12 million out 
of $40 million come into the tax till; only $12 million come from 
real property, and personal property. 

We have all kinds of interesting taxes. We put a little tag on the 
windshield, pick up $5, $7, and $12. We even have park taxes in 
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which we measure the front footage. That is the way we have our 
parks and boulevards. We have the finest park system in America, 
ut they pay a per front foot tax for parks. 

Mr. Naveuron. When was the Missouri constitution last revised ? 

Mr. Barrie. When was the constitution revised, 6 years ago? 

Mr. Gavin. 1949. 

Mr. Barrie. Eight years ago. 

Mr. Navueuron. Just 1 or 2 final questions, Mayor Bartle: What 
do you think about Federal aid for cities which might not be in the 
relatively fortunate position that Kansas City is in with respect to 
understanding from the State legislature, and do not have as much 
of the authority they need to handle their own problems? 

Do you think there are situations where a better case can be made 
for Federal aid than in your own situation ¢ 

Mr. Barrie. To deny that would not be a statement of truth on 
my part. 

Sabasth, I do feel that every municipality should stand on its own, 
and while I recognize I am my brother’s keeper, I think that if we 
could rekindle in the souls of men the idea that this municipality 
was their municipality and it would be just as clean and just as good 
and just as fine as they want it to be, without any help from the out- 
side, that there is not a municipality of any size in America that 
wouldn’t pull itself up by its own Gocttvaie no matter what its 
economic plight might be. 

Mr. Navueuton. One further question, Mayor: Aside from the ques- 
tion of Federal contributions in support of operation of these various 
programs, do you think that there is a definite field in which Federal 
technical advice and assistance might be valuable? 

Mr. Barrie. Yes, I do. I think it is perfectly all right to have at 
a high level, as I indicated in the opening statement, and that is, if we 
had a department of intergovernmental relations where there would 
be researchers, where there would be individuals who would be com- 
petent to make available advice and counsel and technical informa- 
tion, it would be of tremendous value to small villages, hamlets, cross- 
roads towns, as well as large cities. 

Now we can hire in this city the best kind of technical advice and 
counsel that we want. I know that. We do it with a great degree 
of regularity. We point out here, or I do, every council meeting from 
the podium, when we give engineers $150,000 and $250,000. I point 
out the lawyers get a pittance, and the engineers get these huge fees. 
Well, we can hire engineers. The poor lawyers go hungry. But at 
the same time, I would like to be in a position where after we have 
secured the best technical advice that we can possibly get, that we have 
an opportunity to say to people who have no interest in the project, 
“Take a look. Is this what we ought to have?” 

It would be helpful, and I would far rather see that—pardon me. 

Mr. Gavin. I may have misunderstood you a moment ago. When 
was the constitution last revised or the statutes ? 

Mr. Barrie. No, the constitution. 

Mr. Gavin. 1945. 

Mr. Barrie. 1945. 

We rewrote the constitution. It was 75 years old. They threw it 
out and rewrote the constitution. ( 
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Mr. Naveuton. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

I would also like to thank you, on behalf of lawyers, for your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Barrie. Don’t forget, I am a member of the bar. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Mayor, you identified a number of grant programs, 
including highways and airports, that you feel are legitimate areas 
of Federal interest. 

What is your feeling about the appropriateness of Federal grants 
in areas like health and public welfare ? 

Mr. Bartte. I come back to the basic fundamental once again, that 
if a community understands its problems, it will measure up ade- 
quately to the challenging responsibility of public health. 

If the Federal Government is going to take it over in its entirety, I 
think they ought to take it over and finance the whole thing and run 
the whole thing from top to bottom. 

I have been a trustee of the Menninger Foundation for Psychiatric 
Research in Medicine down through the years, ever since it was 
created as a foundation. Now I recognize that the grants that have 
been made to the Menninger Foundation, particularly in the field of 
research, in the field of psychiatric medicine, and mental health, have 
been of tremendous value. 

In the same breath, I want to say if the Federal Government hadn’t 
put up the money, I think there are some foundations that would 
have put up the money. But why then we will go to the Government 
first and knock at the door, I do not know, but that is the theory of 
the hour: “Go to Washington, knock on the door. Get it if you can. 
If you can’t get it, then dig around and find it.” If it is worthy, it 

can be found in America, in the present economic structure of America. 

Mr. Gowpperc. I assume that you believe highways and airports 
are a basic Federal responsibility because they are interstate in 
character. 

Mr. Bartie. And I think they area part of national defense. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Would you consider public health—communicable 
disease control, for example—to be any less interstate in character? 

Mr. Bartre. I think it is lesser, but at the same time, when you talk 
about communicable diseases, of course you have to reckon with it. 
Public Health Service has rendered a great service down through 
the years. There isn’t any question about it. But I am not at all 
sold on the idea that the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ment and the municipal governments and the county units, for that 
matter, should all be involved in a program. 

Every time I sit down, I discover that there is not a meeting of the 
minds. Local group wants to do it this way, and the State director 
wants to it another way, and the Federal Government wants to do it 
another way. We had an epidemic of poliomyelitis in this city. The 
Federal Government gave me one set of instructions, and the State 
director of public health said, “If you do that, I will put you in 
jail.” And the local health director said, “Now this is what we are 
going to do.” 

Do you know who I followed? The local director of public health. 
Why? Because I knew him. I had full confidence in him. I was 
dealing with personalities I did not know elsewhere, but I did know 
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the capacity anc ability and integrity of the director of public health 
of the municipality of Kansas City, Mo. I knew, as a doctor of health 
in Johns Hopkins over a long period of years; he had been a professor 
at Johns Hopkins on public | health. I had to do what I thought was 
the best thing to do for the people that lived in Kansas City, Mo. So 
I did what the local director said, and I got by in correspondence 
without being a bad boy. 

Mr. Goxpsere. Is it your position, sir, that wherever possible it is 
much better to allocate responsibility, both fiscal and administrative, 
to a given level of government, rather than disperse that responsibility 
among gov ernmental units through a cooperative program ? 

Mr. Barrie. Definitely. Definitely. I think that when you have 
more than one unit of government calling the signals, it is like every 
man in the backfield being a quarterback, : and all four of them calling 
a different play ; when the center passes the ball he doesn’t know w here 
it is going. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. May or, you have been very inspiring and in- 
formative as a witness. There’are just a few more questions I would 
like to ask you. 

Under the circumstances where the Federal Government does appro- 
priate funds for use by States and local governments—assuming there 
should be some in the future, and let us ; hope they will be at a mini- 
mum—what is your opinion as to whether or not there ought to be a 
limitation of time with respect to those appropriations? 

Mr. Barrie. Well, of course, I agree they should not be appropriated 
unless it is for a specific project in which the timing is spelled out 
perfectly, and if it is not used within the specified ‘period of time, 
it reverts. 

Mr. Fountarn. In other words, except in those fields where obvi- 
ously there would be a continuing responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, like highws ays, civil defense, and things of that kind, you 
feel that when money is appropriated, it ought to be appr opriated for a 
specific project and the appropri: ation should have a terminating date ? 

Mr. Barrie. That is night, sir. I certainly do. 

Mr. Founratn. Secondly, we have had an abundance of testimony 
to the effect that many of these Federal grants-in-aid have served as 
incentives for local governments, and these matching funds have 
Seat c local people and people in the States to assume responsi- 

ilities which otherwise they might not have assumed. 

What is your opinion as to whether or not the Federal participation 
in many of these programs has destroyed individual initiative, the 
spirit of brotherly love, and a willingness on the part of local people 
to help their neighbors with their private resources ? 

Mr. Barrie. Well, of course, I must confess that I think many, many 
communities today are finer and more wholesome communities because 
of governmental aid. I think they stimulated the thinking and the 
mental processes of the citizenry, so that they go out and vote bonds for 
matching funds, and so forth, and so on. Howev er, I am thoroughly 
convine ed j in my own thinking that we are in a rat race, and if St. Louis 
gets something, Kansas City ‘hs as to have it. If St. Louis has it, we’ve 
got to have it, “whether or not it is good for us, whether we should have 
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it. We don’t take time to delve in to find out if we actually need it, 
but if St. Louis is going to get X dollars from the Government, if 
they put up X dollars, the citizenry immediately says, “St. Louis has 
it, and we have to have it, too.” 

As a father and grandfather, my issue want many things many 
times, and I may be capable to give them whatever they desire, but I 
am still going to reserve the right to say whether or not it is a good 
thing for them to have. 

I think some communities have actually had capital improvements 
made with governmental aid that they didn’t need at all, and they are 
of no particular value, and they are just monuments to the generosity 
of the Great White Father and to the willingness of the local citizens 
to put up matching funds. 

r. Founrarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not Federal 
grants-in-aid, when they are approved by the Congress, should be 
designed to help only those States and those local governments that 
are in need ? 

Mr. Barriz. Well, of course, I feel that we have to build a strong 
America in every nook and corner of America. I think there are 
some unique and unusual situations in which sections of America 
need aid and assistance, and if they really need aid and assistance, I 
am perfectly willing to let some of my tax dollars go there. But the 
fallacy is this: When they get it, immediately comes Mr. Big and says, 
“You gave it to them, and you have no right to discriminate against 
us.” 

Mr. Fountrarn. That was the next observation I was going to make. 

In Congress, we have brought to our attention situations indicating 
particular needs in certain areas of the country. But in order to help 
those people, we have to increase the amount of aid and give all of the 
States the same opportunity. The result is that we keep getting into 
these programs and, as you have indicated, someday there will be a 
day of reckoning. 

Mr. Barrie. If you appropriate funds for a particular situation, 
where they are actually in dire need, immediately the bar is down and 
Congressman Jones gets it for his district, then I think Congressman 
Smith is entitled to the same thing, and he usually prosecutes that 
point of view, from my observation. 

Now, I long for the day to come—TI realize this is very idealistic, but 
I long for the day to come when the citizenry of our great land would 
permit Congressmen to go to Congress and be Congressmen instead 
of worrying them with petty requests because of organizations or 
institutions or groups with which their constituency are affiliated, 
making demands upon Congressmen to get this, to get that, to get the 
other. I would like to have one session of Congress in which all the 
Congressmen and all the Senators could go and vote their conscience, 
vote their hearts and minds, and do what they thought would be to 
the best interest of the United States—just one session, that is all, 
just one session. 

The pressures on you gentlemen and your distinguished colleagues. 
I think, are grossly unfair, and as I observe, they are getting stronger 
and mounting with every session of Congress. 

If you will confer with the Senators from Missouri, and the Con- 
gressmen that represent this municipality, I think you will see that 
the record will disclose that I have not on any occasion put any 
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pressure upon either the Senators or upon our Congressmen for any- 
thing that related itself to this municipality. I am in close touch 
with them. I keep in constant touch with them. I share my point 
of view with them. But more often, as to the well-being of my Re- 
public, than anything that relates itself to the municipality of Kansas 
City, nor have I ever, since I became mayor of this city, asked the 
citizens of Kansas City, Mo. to write letters to Congressmen or Sena- 
tors on any subject. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Mayor, we want to thank you very much for appearing before 
our subcommittee. 

Mr. Barrie. You have been very kind. 

Mr. Fountarn. And I might say for the benefit of the other mem- 
bers of the committee, the study that I made of our present witness, 
before I had the pleasure of introducing him down in my district, 
convinced me that he is one of the best informed public officials in 
America. And in addition thereto, he is a spiritual leader in his 
city. 

Weare very happy to have had you with us. 

Mr. Barrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you gentlemen, 
each and every one of you. 

If there is anything we can do for you, Jim Kelly will get it done. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand recessed until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to have Governor Docking with us today. 
Knowing that you are familiar with the purpose of our hearing, 
Governor, I will not repeat any of the introductory remarks which I 
have made, and you may feel free to give us the benefit of your think- 
ing in any way you choose. Your entire statement, of course, will 
become a part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE DOCKING, GOVERNOR, STATE 
OF KANSAS 


Governor Dockxine. Yes. I took the questions and made a little 
answer to each one of them. Maybe we could even save your time 
by not reading them in full. 

Mr. Founrarn. You do it just as you see fit. We are very glad to 
have you with us and appreciate your coming. 

Governor Docxtne. Thank you, I am glad to be here. 

Your first question, of course, is in general—“Are you satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing grant-in-aid programs,” 
and so forth. I have, “It is too broad to be answered with a ‘yes’ or 
‘no’.” 

As of today, we are faced with certain accomplished facts that have 
grown up over a period of time, and which cannot be changed suddenly 
without seriously disrupting programs that have been well established. 
I found that same thing in our own State government. There are 
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some programs that I had considerable doubt as to the advisability of 
their continuance on any major scale, but as far as discontinuing chess 
immediately, you can’t shut them off. 

One of the basic problems from the State standpoint is the effec- 
tive use of additional grants, particularly where the grant is made for 
limited purposes. Grants are made to expand programs for which 
State and local programs are thought to be primarily responsible, 
and have anticipated the withdrawal by the Federal Government at a 
later time. This practice leaves the State governments with the prob- 
lem of absorbing from local resources the program expanded through 
the use of Federal taxes. 

I am on that Joint Federal-State Action Committee, with several 
governors and Cabinet members. I have rough figures here which I 
was writing down for Kansas as they were taking them from the 
Nation at the last meeting in Chicago, and I notice here, for instance, 
there is one new program that I put my finger on. We have a good 
program in the State running now. I think every State probably has 
this program running. That is nurses’ training. I suggested why 
not absorb that right into the State budget as far as Kansas is con- 
cerned. It runs between $59,000 and $60,000, the Federal portion. 
They are running a good program now. If they give us the tax 
sources we were talking about in these meetings, that could be ab- 
sorbed in the others. We immediately get a big objection from the 
Secretary of Health, Welfare, and so forth, because apparently that is 
a new program that has simply been started by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I can’t see any particular difference whether it is a new pro- 
gram or old program, if you think the States can do it better, why 
shouldn’t the States be doing it? If you think the Federal Govern- 
ment can do it better, the Federal Government should be doing it. 

Mr. Micuer. What was that nature of their objection ? 

Governor Docxtne. They said it was a new program and dear to 
the hearts of some of the people in the administration. 

Mr. Fountatn. To special interests ? 

Governor Docxine. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. They leave you with the impression they are not satis- 
fied that the State do it, they just would like to have an interest in it 
themselves ? 

Governor Docxtne. Yes. That was the new program. They are 
willing to give up some of the other vocational educational things. I 
didn’t have a single disagreement in the entire hearing with either 
Mr. Kestnbaum or Mr. Anderson, nor did any of the other governors. 
They seemed to be pretty much right in line with it. 

To continue this written statement: The fact is, however, we will 
have to continue grant-in-aid programs, but that we should be ex- 
tremely critical of starting additional grant programs—that is one 
thing we have been talking about— unless every effort has been made 
through other means to answer basic problems. 

In addition, wherever grant programs are presently conducted, an 
effort should be made to discontinue them as soon as the initial prob- 
lem has been solved. There should be a continual review of functions 
oresently involved in grants-in-aid to see if the need for the program 
1as ceased, and to determine whether its continuation as a grant pro- 
gram is desirable, but at the same time we could not eliminate entirely 
many of the grant programs. 
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That is all I have as an answer to that first question. You take 
your vocational education, it has shifted in type entirely. I think 
our home economics training, and all those things, is a very good 
pang. They are doing a beautiful job of it in Kansas. On the other 
hand, the question is, how much of that really is a function of the 
Federal Government? It looks to me as if it is a State and local 
responsibility. It isn’t anything that is an overall picture for the 
general benefit of everybody in the 48 States, it is more of a local 
and State problem. We would expect to continue the program, but 
it isn’t the way the program originally started, which, as I under- 
stand it, was training certain mechanical skills in World War I, 
and they have a complete shift in this type of program. 

Now, we have your second question. “To what extent, if any, has 
the growth of Federal programs, in fields traditionally considered 
State and local responsibilities, been due to the failure of the States 
and localities to act in these areas?” I may add another point to that. 
It sounds like a college examination : “Please explain.” 

Mr. Founrar. That is right. 

Governor Docxine. The answer to this question is similar to the 
answer to the question, “Which came first, the hen or the egg?” 

If there is in the State a real demand for a program (and, after 
all, the people should determine what they want in the way of gov- 
ernment) undoubtedly the States would have to answer this demand. 
It seems strange at times that the few representatives in Washington, 
as far removed from the States as they are, can more adequately 
determine what the needs of the State and local governments are than 
the State legislators who are closer at home. 

This raises the basic question of whether the need existed before 
the Federal program was created, or whether the need has been cre- 
ated as a result of the Federal program. Undoubtedly, however, to 
some extent the growth of Federal programs has been due to the 
failure of States and localities to act. There probably has also been 
a tendency in starting grant programs to accept more advanced social 
planning, before the people generally have accepted the new way of 
thinking, and promote this planning through grants-in-aid. 

I don’t think there is much more explanation needed in my own 
answer to that particular question. Then there is a (6) part to this: 
“Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local gov- 
ernments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be 
removed ¢” 

Just as the Kestnbaum Commission found a real need for the States 
to improve their constitutions, and that many State constitutions 
restrict the scope, effectiveness, and adaptability of State and local 
action, so does the constitution of the State of Kansas impose con- 
stitutional limitations which would make it difficult for the State to 
perform some services now provided by the Federal Government. 
We have a constitutional limitation of $1 million on bonds for capital 
improvements. Most certainly, as the Kestnbaum report found, the 
strengthening of State and local government is essentially a task for 
the States ihevatiras However, if the Federal Government con- 
tinues to step in in every case with a grant-in-aid program, the incen- 
tive for strengthening State and local government does not exist and 
may not occur as rapidly. 
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Ever since I have been in office I have been nagging at the local 
overnments to get more responsibility. We have peculiar limitation 
aws on taxes and things in Kansas in which the officials of your school 

boards or your county commissioners or your city officials can walk 
in to the State legislature, have a special law passed—usually reading 
“every town having a population of 15,000, or not more than 15,000, 
or 10 in the 1950 census” is permitted to do thus and so increasing 
itstax rate. This applies to only one or two localities. 

I made the suggestion we should limit the power of the legislature. 
Let them take it back home. Let the people vote on it. Local offi- 
cials are refusing to accept the responsibilities of the offices to which 
they have been elected, are pushing more and more responsibility on 
to the States. Of course, the States are getting some of the same kind 
of rabbits as officials. They, in turn, are trying to push it on to the 
Federal Government, which is more remote, and which we pay for by 
rising prices and inflation, instead of paying for it directly. 

I don’t like the plan at all. In other words, the people themselves 
are deliberately pushing the Government away from them. They 
certainly aren’t going to have very good government if they won't 
accept the responsibility. 

I am going far afield on this thing, but I do think that is quite a 
problem with us. Iam trying to make the people accept more respon- 
sibility for their own local governments, and you can’t do that unless 
we just push the responsibility on them and say “This is your prob- 
lem; you solve it.” 

Mr. Fountarn. Has your legislature shown a disposition to give 
local governments adequate authority, taxing authority, to do the 
things they think they need ? 

Governor Docxine. No. Now, they have had in the legislature 
several people for quite a while that have been attempting to put in 
home rule for at least the larger cities. They can’t get the bills over. 
The local units are afraid to take the responsibility and work on their 
own legislators. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is that because of a lack of aggressiveness on the 
a of the local people in relation to their State legislature, or is it 

ause of a lack of sympathy or maybe lack of understanding on the 
part of the legislators of the problems of the municipalities ? 

Governor Docxtina. I think it is a fear of the local pressure on 
groups in the home towns. They are afraid some doctor, or any- 
body, won’t like them, so they don’t speak up. They would rather 
have somebody else speak for them. [I think a man with no more 
courage than that shouldn’t run for office. 

Mr. Founrarn. I quite agree with you. 

Governor Docxine. Well, we will go on to the next one, if you like. 

The next question is, Is the present arrangement whereby the Fed- 
eral Government shares administrative responsibility for programs 
with State and local governments sound, or would you prefer that 
complete responsibility for each program be allocated to a single level 
of government? 

Then you have one of those questions that you can’t really answer. 

Mr. Fountatn. It is a difficult question. 

Governor Docxrne. Certainly the sharing by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the administrative responsibility for programs with the State 
and local governments, rather than taking on the function as an en- 
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tirely federally administered program, tends to maintain the strength 
of the local units of government. Some programs, however, should 
be reviewed and allocated to the local units of government, and it 
would seem desirable for the Joint Federal and State Action Com- 
mittee, as well as the committees of Congress, to review continually 
each program presently financed through grants-in-aid to determine 
if the size and scope of the program could not be met at the local unit 
of government. 

On large grants for complex programs, the transfer may not be 
feasible. Certainly a new water program, I don’t think, would be. 

I have another question here, No. 4; you have it in two parts: (¢) 
Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like 
to see a State [and/or local] responsibility? If so, please identify 
these programs and give your reasons. 

(6) If you favor exclusive [State and/or] local responsibility for 
some grant programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions 
thereof, now occupied by the Federal Government should be relin- 
quished to the States? Ifso. please identify these tax areas. 

I am going back, in answering these, beyond the last meeting of 
the Joint Federal-State Action Committee. There are some grant- 
in-aid programs that I believe should be explored to determine if 
they could not be completely State or local responsibility. I believe 
that the programs under consideration by the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee represent some of the programs that might well 
be considered in this category. Definitely if there is to be any realine- 
ment of Federal and State programs, certain tax sources should be 
relinquished by the Federal Government. These taxes that are to 
be relinquished cannot be just nuisance taxes, or taxes on sin, but 
certainly some of the taxes listed in the Hershey report should be 
considered. 

We will go into that later. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simul- 
taneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation [by 
vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax rates] : 

(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues 
to continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

(6) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce 
any existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and 
explain the basis for your opinion. 

Question 5 cannot be answered except as the program would be 
relinquished, and the taxes to be returned are defined. All seven taxes 
considered at the Hershey meeting (local telephone service, admis- 
sions, cabarets, roof gardens, etc., club dues and initiation fees, oper- 
ated amusement and gaming devices, leases of safe-deposit boxes, and 
bowling alleys and billiard and pool tables) cavtuinly eoakd not be 
enacted by the State of Kansas for the simple reason that some of 
those would not raise substantial revenue and they represent the nui- 
sance or sin taxes. Additional study and review will be necessary 
before any exacting answer can be given to this question. 

We have another one here: If Federal grants now made directly 
to local governments were terminated, for example slum clearance 
and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction : 

(a) Would the municipalities m your State be able and willing 
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to finance these programs alone from local revenue sources now avail- 
able to them ¢ 

(5) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged 
taxing powers to continue these activities ? 

That is a little difficult. It would be difficult to say municipalities 
would be willing and able to finance these programs from local 
revenues available, as our tax rates in the cities are already very high, 
and there are not too many new tax sources available to them. 

And then (¢), Would your State government be likely to assume 
more financial responsibility for these activities than it does at 
present ? 

We traditionally, in Kansas, have not assumed responsibility in 
this area, and it seems doubtful that we would care to undertake 
such a program. 

I give you an example of that. Before I got in politics 8 or 10 
years ago, under the FPHA law I was trying to get one of our legis- 
lators, who is in a different political party from what I am, to intro- 
duce a very simple enabling act to allow Kansas to coope rate with 
the Federal Government on the slum-clearance program. I couldn’t 
get him to even introduce the bill. His statement was: “This is one 
of these damned New Deal programs, and I don’t want any part of it.’ 

Just now after.really the horse has been stolen we locked the barn- 
door, and passed an enabling act; if it had been p: assed in those days 
we could have passed good slum-clearance programs in all these cities, 
which has been done in a good many other States, including Missouri. 
So we are going to have considerable difficulty in getting the State 
government to accept many additional responsibilities in that area. 

Now, there is (d): Would your answer to (a), (6), and (c) be dif- 
ferent if an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued 
at the same time that Federal grants were terminated ? 

Obviously, the ability of the State to undertake such programs 
would be increased if an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were 
discontinued at the same time. 

However, I personally, and I think the members of my party, would 
be very glad to accept these responsibilities. I have serious "doubts 
as to whether we can get it over. You see, I am working now with 
a Senate that is 32 to 8 in the other party, and with a House in which 
we have 42 members out of 125. While we work very well on most 
issues, when you get down to basic problems of this kind they revert 
to type, usually, and go back to not accepting the responsibility for 
these problems. So I certainly wouldn’t guarantee they would take 
on too many of them. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have examples of much partisanship in 
legislative matters of this kind, or do they work fairly well together? 

‘Governor Docxinc. We have been working fairly well together the 
last 2 years, but there was a lot of partisanship prior to my election. 
They had a horrible shock in getting a Democratic governor elected, 
which has made them work a little more in the general interest of the 
State, and cooperate better. Certainly there was a great deal of par- 
tisanship prior to that time. 

You have question 7: What tests or criteria can you suggest for 
use by Congress in determining (@) whether to undertake new grant- 
in-aid programs; (6) v whether to continue or terminate existing 
grants? 
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And then I go back in my answer, the Kestnbaum Commission, in 
arguing for the continued use of additional grants where aid is deter- 
mined to be necessary, suggested certain principles for guidance. 
First, a grant should be made only for clearly indicated and present 
important national objectives. Second, where national participation 
in an activity is determined to be desirable, the grants-in-aid should 
be employed only when it is found to be the most suitable form of 
national participation, and, third, once it is decided that a grant-in- 
aid should be made, the grant should be carefully designed to achieve 
its specified objective. That goes back to vocational education again, 
which has changed completely. I think it is doing good work now, 
but it is not doing as good work as it probably would if it were at 
the national level. 

The only trouble with this principle (that is the one I just stated) 
is that the definition of an important national objective seems to vary 
greatly. The Kestnbaum report also says the grant’s greatest use has 
been in stimulating the States to launch or expand services for which 
State and local governments are generally regarded as primarily 
responsible. 

If the grant should be made and continued only for clearly indi- 
cated and presently important national objectives, it seems question- 
able whether the continued expansion of the Federal Government of 
the grant-in-aid device into areas that in our country have been tradi- 
tionally State and local government responsibility is desired. There 
are certain programs that certainly have a national importance that 
must continue to be met, either by the Federal Government alone, or 
by the Federal Government through grant-in-aid programs to the 
States. 

While the highway program is one that is being met through 
greater Federal aid, some parts of the program might have been met 
by the Federal Government returning tax sources to the State gov- 
ernment. This would not be as true on the Interstate System because 
of the necessity of the Federal highway system for defense purposes. 

Mr. Fountain. Right at that point, Governor, what is your opinion 
as to whether or not, had that taken place with some of the money re- 
turned to the States, the States would have been able to have done the 
job of building the highways cheaper # 

Governor Docx1ne. That is quite a question. I am not sure at all, 
because you get involved there. In some States you get political situ- 
ations; contractors with bad deals. And some States wouldn’t follow 
through. 

As far as the Interstate System is concerned, the Federal Govern- 
ment has to be in that because you are going to need it for military 
purposes, and other national purposes. That is one thing I will hand 
to the Kansas department, they have done a good job on the high- 
ways. We have had a good solid highway program all the way 
through, particularly on our secondary roads. 

So I have no objection at all to the way the State has handled the 
highway program. Some of our through roads could be improved 
some, but we are working on those now, but our farm to market 
roads, the general secondary highways, I think are the best in the 
country. 

Mr. Founrarn. Governor, will you talk just a little louder; I believe 
these gentlemen have trouble hearing you. 
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Governor Docx1ne. I have a cold, which is lowering my voice. 

Mr. Founrtarn. If you speak closer to the mike I think they will 
probably pick it up. 

Governor Docxine. All right. 

The Federal-State joint study to review the relationships among 
functions and tax sources of the various levels of government on a 
continuous basis so that programs whose usefulness have passed will 
be discontinued, and so that new programs will not be undertaken 
unless actally in the interest of the Federal or National objectives, 
would seem desirable. In other words, we should survey these pro- 

ams, and see which ones really could be abandoned or passed to the 

tate. 

The difficulty at the present time is that the Supreme Court deci- 
sions sustaining legislation designed to alleviate the effects of the 
depression of the 1930’s have created a situation under which the 
Congress may, by the expenditure of money, enter virtually any sphere 
of government. Under the present situation Congress has become 
very nearly the sole judge of the activities of State and local govern- 
ments it may choose to enter. It is, therefore, necessary that Congress 
undertake new grant-in-aid programs with great caution, limiting 
them to important national objectives and not using them merely as a 
stimulus for inducing States to begin, or expand, services that are 
primarily local responsibilities, and where the national objective is 
secondary to the fulfillment of the local objective. 

Now, I know on that particular point I am not in agreement with 
some governors, but I am awfully anxious to return as much govern- 
ment as possible directly to the lowest unit of government you can get, 
so the people can see what is going on, and have certain definite and 
quick controls. 

Mr. Founrarn. In the long run under those circumstances, what is 
your opinion as to whether or not you get more service and possibly 
more efficient service on the local level ? 

Governor Docxrne. I would say in most programs you do get more 
service and more efficient service on the local level. You also get a 
chopping off of an unnecessary service because the people can get 
awfully unhappy when they can see exactly what is going on, and 
decide they don’t need it any longer. 

There is another question, No. 8, here: What recommendations, if 
any, do you have for improving intergovernmental cooperation in 
existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater economy 
and efficiency ? 

There are several things that would improve intergovernmental coop- 
eration in existing grant-in-aid programs that have been mentioned 
in various reports, including the Kestnbaum report, that seem highly 
desirable. One of the problems is that many of the grants are prepared 
on a yearly basis. This is one thing I should think should not be 
done. And the effective budgeting of the grants by the State govern- 
ments is hampered by poor timing, as far as the States are concerned, 
on the part of Congress. 

States now prepare budgets without being sure how much money 
they will get from grant-in-aid programs, and then are embarrassed 
when Congress either fails to vote the anticipated amount, or votes 
more than was anticipated. Much of this trouble would be cured if 
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Congress would make grants for 2 years in advance, as it does with 
highway construction. The Kestnbaum report noted that the broad- 
ening of definitions of grants would be extremely helpful. While I do 
not entirely agree with the report that block grants are not desirable, 
if categorical grants are to be continued certain minimum sums might 
be specified for each grant program within a broad functional area 
with the balance of the total appropriated to be allocated as the State 
administration sees fit. 

The State legislature should have more freedom in determining the 
emphasis of the program within their own States. Federal agencies 
should not make their audits 2 or 3 years after the grant is made, and 
then disallow some minor expenditure. More acceptance of local 
auditing procedures is desirable. 

Whenever possible, the State should be given broader freedom in 
determining how the national objective can be carried out. effectively 
at local levels. And I think that is important so you can figure out 
what to depend on in each budget session. 

I am just moving into our budget hearings now. On some of our 
social welfare busines we will be guessing. 

Mr. Founrarn. I know during the last Congress, the Congress was 
about to place a limitation on the administrative expenses of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. We had all sorts of 
complaints because some of the State legislatures had already met, and 
there was contention they just wouldn’t be able to operate with the 
funds we were about to provide. 

Governor Docxine. However, there is one good feature about that. 
You make them watch their overhead a little closer. It isn’t too bad 
at the local level to hold it down. I have been doing that with some 
of our own State bureaus; with some of them not being too happy. 

We have another item here on “Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations.” I guess this is in your ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Fountarn. It is, sir; reappraisal of the impact. 

Governor Docking. Yes; reappraisal of the impact of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, with 

articular reference to the State legislatures, the executive branch of 
State governments, and local governments. 

sO what is your opinion of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions 

Third, are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the 
Kestnbaum Commission? If so, would you please identify such rec- 
ommendations and give your reasons for opposing them ? 

That is a rough one. There is no question of that. I cannot say 
that the recommendation of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, that is the Kestnbaum Commission, has had a particular 
effect as yet on any local units of government. In general, I think 
the Commission’s recommendations are fairly realistic appraisals of 
the situation we are in, but I do feel that they were a little too re- 
luctant to undertake some realinement even on a small and limited 
scale of the present complex relationships with a reshuffling of pro- 
grams and tax sources. 

While the broad framework of the Kestnbaum report may be cor- 
rect, we should not be averse to attempting in every way possible to 
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shift functions and tax sources from the Federal Government and to 
assume this responsibility at the State and local governmental level 
where the determination of the program is closer to the people and 
more democratic in its implications. 

I believe that the Kestnbaum report tended to overendorse the con- 
ditional grant and deemphasize the block grants to an extent that is 
not completely desirable because of the limited scope of some of the 
categories of aid undertaken by the Federal Government at the 
present time. 

And then here is the “Intergovernmental relations other than 
grants-in-aid.” 

First, are there any important problems of an intergovernmental 
nature at your level of government [other than problems involving 
grant-in-aid programs] which are caused or aggravated by the actions 
or inaction of another level of government? If so, please describe 
such problems. 

Second, what suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such 
intergovernmental problems ? 

I go back again to my pet subject, which I have been talking about 
all the time I was campaigning and ever since, and which we are doing 
quite a bit on now because we have been quite a bit behind on the prob- 
lem in Kansas, and that is water. 

The most important problem facing the Midwest is, of course, the 
water and soil conservation problem. This is a problem which needs 
immediate attention. As I said at the Governors’ Conference in Wil- 
liamsburg, and I quote, “It is said that within 50 years, with the great 
increase in our birthrate now in process, we will be faced with a food 
shortage. If that be the case, perhaps it will be necessary to establish 
a crash program, somewhat like the present highway construction 

rogram, to attain a solution to this problem before the emergency 
foamed more acute. They now speak of a program for soil and water 
conservation taking 50 to 100 years to complete. I wonder if we can 
wait that long.” 

That is quoting myself. 

Certainly this is a problem where inaction by Federal and local 
governments has resulted in tremendous losses in valuable resources 
and has restricted development of certain areas of the country. A 
Federal program to accomplish the goals of the water conservation 
and the soil conservation programs in a 10- or 20-year period is indi- 
cated. This is a problem that cannot be met entirely by interstate 
and regional compacts although the eventual solution of the problem 
may include interstate and regional compacts. 

We are doing a very good job on those. These States are cooperat- 
ing very well with each other, through this Missouri Valley Basin. 

Now, we get “Emerging problems.” 

(a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, 
in your opinion, will necessitate Government action but which your 
level of government will be unable to handle by itself ? 

(6) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better 
meet such problems ? 
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(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective 
substitute for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging 
problems ? 

I go back to my comments on question 3. I mention water and soil 
conservation, while not new problems, as far as we are concerned, our 
concern in Kansas, for instance, are of the utmost importance. We 
have found dry years. Of course we run in cycles. It was called very 
definitely to our attention that, with our present population of about 
2,100,000, we had barely enough water to take care of it in a dry year. 

Now, with proper water development we should be able to handle 
comfortably better than twice that population in this Kansas area. 
Of course, as the population continues to develop you are going to 
need that many people in the Kansas area, that is, with industry, 
and the se oon standard of living and irrigation at the proper times 
on land. There is plenty of water running past our borders that we 
are not conserving properly. 

The fact is we don’t have sufficient soil conservation to hold a lot of 
this water, although soil conservation is much more developed than 
the water program. I think that problem is our basic one in Kansas. 
It is also true in Missouri, Nebraska, Lowa, and all of the States right 
in this territory. 

I think it also is quite a problem in the East, with the expanding 
population. I wassurprised to find towns along the Chesapeake having 
water problems. To us out here that is almost unbelievable. It is 
simply due to increase in population. We are doing a good job in our 
State on water poilution. I think we will make rapid advances in 
seeing that our water remains in better shape. 

In addition we are going out and impounding as much water as we 
can in the proper spots, and hold as much of it on the land with the 
proper soil conservation as we can. 

Mr. Fountain. You referred to the Water Pollution Act, with 
teeth in it. Are your municipalities going to be able to comply with 
that law ? 

Governor Docxtne. The bulk of them; yes. There are a few small 
ones that can’t. I think if we go according to this interstate compact, 
if they give us, and if I can get the legislature to accept it, 10 cents on 
the telephone tax, that will be ample money for us to take over what 
the Federal proportion is on the water pollution, and to handle it at 
the State level, where I think we can handle it a little more coid- 


‘bloodedly than the Federal Government can. 


Mr. Fountarn. I believe the joint action committee recommended 
the return of that program to the States and localities, did it not? 

Governor Docxrne. I was in that meeting in Chicago. Instead of 
using the Federal figures I was jotting down the Kansas setup, which 
affects us, which I suppose is what every taxpayer does. You do it 
in North Carolina. That total telephone tax rate now is rising some, 
would bring in about $3,900,000. 

Incidentally, we pull in another $900,000 on the nuisance and sin 
tax, which is a little more than I figured until I got into the figures. 
We would like (Governor Stratton, of Illinois, made the suggestion, 
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and I think it is a good one) to reserve some of these taxes to the local 
level. He suggests bowling alleys, pool halls, lock boxes, and all 
that, be left to the municipalities if they could use them effectively. 

But that would, if we take on our school-lunch program, for in- 
stance, be about $1,495,000. Vocational education, $484,000. That 
would be the school lunch except the Agricultural Department end 
of it. Nurses training, $59,000. 

I don’t like the attitude of not putting that in, because it is a new 
program. I don’t see where it makes any difference whether it is a 
new program or an old program, if it can be handled better at the 
State level. 

And the sewage treatment construction, that is water pollution, 
$734,000, gives us a total of $2,762,000, and then on the disaster end, if 
we add that in, we have—wait until I get my $2,762,000—at any rate, 
we come out with a balanced budget, taking all those programs on, 
simply by taking over the telephone tax and the admissions to caba- 
rets, and so forth. We can handle more of our disaster than we have 
been handling. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have any figures indicating how much the 
admissions to cabarets, and things of that kind, would amount to? 
How much tax would be returned ¢ 

Governor Docxtna. Yes, I think I have that in here. 

For Kansas, it would be, admissions, $215,000. Cabarets, $183,000. 
Club dues, initiation fees, $601,000. For the country as a whole, ad- 
mission tax $45 million; cabarets, $43 million; club dues, initiation 
fees, $54 million. 

Is that about what you have? 

Mr. Naveuron. Governor, do you happen to know whether those 
figures are computed on the basis of actual collections in Kansas, or is 
it simply by using a population figure and then making an estimate? 

Governor Dock1ne. It is not a population figure because there is a 
terrific variance between the States. 

Mr. Naventon. Would you have as much cabaret tax per capita in 
Kansas as in New York? 

Governor Docx1ne. No, not anywhere near. 

Mr. Founratn. In some States they don’t have such things as 
cabarets. 

Governor Docking. You can see this is not on population. For in- 
stance Mississippi is running way down on admission to cabarets and 
club dues. Nevada, cabarets running way up there, and very little 
on club dues or admissions. 

Mr. Founratn. Did your group compute the amounts which would 
be returned to each of the States ¢ 

Governor Docx1ne. Yes. These were computed by the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee, some people from the Federal Govern- 
ment and from Frank Bane’s office. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have a copy of that you could leave with us? 

Governor Docx1ne. This is the only one I have. I can get another 
one. Why don’t I give you this one? 

Mr. Fountary. All right, we appreciate it. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Internal revenue collections from admissions, cabarets, and club dues, 
fiseal year 1957 






































{In thousands] 

Club || Club 

dues | dues 

States and Territories |Admis-| Caba- and States and Territories |Admis-| Caba-| and 
sions | rets initia- sions rets initia- 

| tion tion 

| fees fees 

| ee | 

Se $101 $178 $521 || Nebraska................ $182 $198 $286 
et ene s acs 7 dee eo, || SE ee eer 65 | 2,604 2B 
IE 65... sso cacdead 138 399 373 || New Hampshire___-_-_--__- 149 13 76 
aco om ncrcnsioneel 69 65 | 207 || New Jersey. __.........-- 1,600 | 2,130 1, 786 
Oalifornia.......__-_.._. | 6,008 | 6,245 | 5,085 || New Mexico... 125 164 146 
SS ee 542 741 O66 li New 3 ork:<.......:..- 13,746 | 6, 697 7, 967 
Connecticut | 388} 383 | 1,208 || North Carolina._...._| "190 99 768 
Delaware__. Teak 43 | 240 || North Dakota______- ‘ 33 52 34 
i ail a siwies 1, 554 2, 855 Ce Seis scntescac:-cenck eee 2, 005 3, 262 
Geer... ..-..... : 611 | 257 803 Oklahoma. .--.........-..- 217 83 851 
a Siete te 136 867 Se GN in cnc ed antinda a 340 558 570 
Idaho... _.. meet 66 137 69 || Pennsylvania.________- -| 1,696} 1,392 8, 559 
Illinois _- d 2,970 | 4,309 4, 240 || Rhode Island_____._____- 254 204 256 
Indiana 5 377 South Carolina. ___-__._- 7 56 234 
162 452 || South Dakota____._..__- 82 36 61 
133 601 » RE EO 235 154 738 
549 eee 1, 197 918 4, 091 
626 . 2 Eo ae ee eee 174 78 246 
125 97 || Vermont._....__..__-- x 32 22 47 
| 1,076 | 1,654 || Virginia. _-. 2-2-2. 396 M4 868 

1, 208 1,517 || Washington_-__........-- 499 488 7 
| 1,707 | 2491 || West Virginia... --} 141 93 304 
Minnesota. ._-.......---- 517 961 920 || Wiseonsin............--- 707 365 744 
Mississippi... ..........-] 23 | 57 | 189 ] Wl Penn asagencacens 47 96 34 
Missouri .. | 940 | 928 | 1, 444 || —_——— —— 
Montana......___.----:- | 123 | 188 72 1 I edttciicenninieran | 45, 000 43,240 54, 219 

















Soureé: Based on preliminary reports of Internal Revenue Service. 
1 Including the Distriet of Columbia. 


Mr. Naveuton. Those are figures obtained from the Internal Rev- 
enue Service ¢ 

Governor Docxine. Yes. They apparently worked out a bunch of 
them here for 1956 which are not correct; 1 can see they don’t jibe. 

Mr. Founratn. What was the total amount of revenue which the 
committee concluded would be returned to the States? 

Governor Docxrne. I didn’t check it nationally. I was watching 
Kansas. Kansas would run about $4,800,000. 

Mr. Fountain. With that money in Kansas would you be able to 
undertake those programs ? 

Governor Dockine. We could take over school lunches, nurses edu- 
cation, sewage treatment, construction, and another big item in here— 
what was it 

Mr. Gotpperc. Governor, is it your belief that your State legislature 
will take steps to continue the operation of these programs if they 
receive this revenue ¢ 

Governor Docktne. I am not much afraid of that. We wouldn’t 
have any trouble with that. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Isn’t there a problem that some of these programs 
would benefit mostly urban areas, and that a rural-dominated legis- 
lature would be somewhat reluctant to impose taxes for these pur- 
poses ? 
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Governor Dockx1ne. Peculiarly enough, our vocational education is 
heavier in the rural areas than in the city areas. That would be safe. 
We wouldn’t have any trouble with that at all. 

Mr. Founrarn. If there is to be any really substantial transfer of 
functions from the Federal to the State level, with responsibility being 
assumed completely by State and local governments, did your joint 
committee form any conclusions as to whether or not a more substan- 
tial transfer of tax resources would be necessary # 

Governor Docxine. No. You see, in our case all we need to transfer 
would be 4 percent out of that 10 percent of local telephone tax, and 
with these odds and ends in nuisance taxes, that would take care of 
Kansas, and give us a reserve to take care of more of our disasters, 
1 don’t think you need to transfer too many tax sources. 

Mr. Founrarn. You certainly would have to transfer more tax 
sources if you transferred more items than were agreed upon by the 
joint committee. 

Governor Docktne. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. If there were to be a transfer of additional grant- 
in-aid programs to the States and local governments, with them as- 
suming complete responsibility, there certainly would have to be some 
other resources returned to the States—other than the ones suggested 
by the joint committee for those particular purposes. 

Governor Dockine. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. It would be almost impossible, would it not, to 
return a number of the very expensive programs to the States without 
returning some of the income tax ? 

Governor Dockina. Yes; the ones we had agreed on there as a 
group. Of course, we would have to go through a good deal before— 
that is a complete preliminary agreement. We agreed on vocational 
education and on this sewage treatment, and on the disaster end. 
They didn’t agree on school lunches; we had to pull that out. I want 
to put in there we couldn’t get it over with the Federal group. That 
is $1,218,000 plus for Kansas, but for that you can see we would get 
$1,460,000 in taxes. It would give us a reserve which I think we 
should use as reserves to take care of more of our disaster ends than 
we have been taking care of. 

We have a $1 million disaster fund on which we used $407,000 this 
year on blizzards and a terriffic windstorm that blew down some of the 
State buildings. 

By this additional reserve I think we could take on a good deal 
more of our own disaster. I would certainly hold additional tax 
sources as a reserve for disaster. 

Mr. Fountain. Did your joint action committee conclude that cer- 
tain of the grant-in-aid programs are definitely necessary and are 
here to stay, from the point of view of the joint action committee ? 

Governor Docxtnc. Well, yes, of course, here is your problem, you 
have got everybody in on those programs. I think they should be 
taken every year, item by item. Just like aid to State soldiers’ homes. 
Is it necessary? I don’t know. We have got a good setup in Kansas. 
Whether it would be as good without Federal aid or not I suspect it 
probably wouldn’t be. 

Agricultural extension work, just how much would be spent, it is 
rising, you see, and your agricultural research is rising. How much 
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of that should be Federal and how much should be State, I don’t 
know. 

Airport construction. That is one thing I wonder about. What 
is that used for? That is one that might be eliminated. 

Mr. Founrarn. Airport construction ¢ 

Governor Docktna. Yes; because isn’t that used primarily, in our 
case, for a privileged few? It is not used on the big airports. Isn’t 
it used primarily for our flying farmers, and those people who are 
pretty wealthy to start with ¢ 

Mr. Gotpserc. The Airport Construction Act provides funds for 
the purpose of assisting State and local governments to build airports 
which fit into the national airport plan developed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. The program is intended to establish a na- 
tionwide system of public airports designed for national defense and 
interstate commerce objectives. 

Governor Docking. We have certain specifications how long the 
runways are? 

Mr. Goupserc. There are a variety of technical specifications. I 
would say in general the Federal conan are similar to those in the 
highway program. 

Mr. Founrarn. For instance, down my way right now, if the mu- 
nicipalities can ever get together and agree among themselves where 
the airport ought to go, the Civil Aeronautics Authority has ap- 
proved a grant, I believe it is a couple of hundred thousand dollars, 
for the construction of an airport. The construction would, of course, 
have to meet certain conditions and specifications and the municipali- 
ties would have to put up matching funds. 

Governor Docxrine. I can see where these fit in with the national 
picture, fine, but if they are scattered 

Mr. Fountarn. That is the original idea; it is a part of the national 
defense program. 

Governor Docxine. As long as they keep it on that basis I think it 
is fine, if it doesn’t veer off like some of these other programs. 

So assistance to State nautical schools, of course that doesn’t mean 
much to Kansas. I notice they left it the same. It sounds like some 
of those things in our own legislature. They say we don’t like this 
pearem so we won’t give them any more money than what they 
iad last year. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Apparently some States have programs in fields 
where they do get some Federal funds for certain purposes. Other 
States which do not have those programs do not get Federal aid. 

Governor Docking. Yes. I don’t know anything about these, I 
am just surveying them 1 by 1, with a jaundiced eye, as to whether 
we need them. You can run right down the same setup. One thing 
that worries me about these is that practically all of them are 
increasing. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Did you make a compilation as to the number of 
Federal grants-in-aid which we had started and which had been 
terminated ? 

Governor Docx1na. No; I don’t know. Have you terminated any ? 

Mr. Founrtarn. I don’t know. I think there have been some re- 
ductions. Of course, the polio vaccine grant was terminated but that 
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was an emergency proposition. We did not pass legislation the last 
Congress for that purpose. 

Governor Docking. I like those one-shot deals where they don’t 
have an effect on the budget. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think the tuberculosis 

Mr. Goxtpserc. The public health grants have been reduced; they 
haven’t been eliminated. 

Governor Docking. There are a good many of these things that 
should be surveyed. You take cancer control. You have States in 
on that, Federal Government, the Cancer Society through the Com- 
munity Chest 

Mr. Founrarn. American Cancer Society ? 

Governor Docxine. And you have all kinds of other cancer socie- 
ties, I suspect. I think there should be some coordination on that 
program. In other words, nobody knows how much money is being 
spent, on cancer, and nobody knows how much money is being col- 
lected by cancer societies, and where a lot of it is being spent. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you feel, sir, the Federal Government ought to 
coordinate information on projects in this particular field ? 

Governor Docking. Possibly the Federal Government should be 
the one, I wouldn’t know. I wouldn’t want to put that out as a 
plain statement of fact. I think all of those funds should be very 
carefully checked and see where they are going, and probably the 
Federal Government is in the spot to do it, because they have the 
authority there that can put enough teeth in it to see that they do 
go to the right person, which I suspect is mostly research, and some 
control in the area. 

Mr. Founratn. Governor, Mr. Paul F. Mitchum, the mayor of 
Kansas City, Kans., testified before us yesterday. In response to the 
question, “Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local 


governments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be re- 
moved,” he said this: 








The cities have legislative limitations on their ability to finance urban serv- 
ices, and the cities of Kansas have a very definite limitation that would make 
it impossible for them to finance proper urban renewal, public housing, or urban 
highway programs. Our legislature has absolutely refused to reapportion 
representatives in the State legislature. As a result we have urban communi- 
ties of over 35,000 population with 1 representative, whereas agricultural dis- 
tricts of 1,500 or 2,000 will have 1 representative. Our State legislature is 
not always willing or able to find solutions to urban needs. 

Do you care to comment on the thought which he expressed ? 

Governor Docxrne. I am in complete agreement with it. I couldn’t 
change a word of it. 

Mr. Fountain. What is the answer to that problem ? 

Governor Docking. I don’t know. You can’t get the legislature to 
reapportion. I think occasionally on the proper reapportion dates, 
they meet and they claim they reapportion, but they leave it the way 
it is. 

Mr. Fountatn. Would you comment on his statement with respect 
to legislative limitations on the ability of cities to finance public 
services ¢ 

Governor Dock1ne, That is correct. That is that home rule thing 
we are talking about. Mayor Mitchum is one of those for home rule. 
IT am right with him. But we haven’t been able to get it through 
the legislature. 
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Mr. Founrat1n. You feel your local governments should have more 
home rule? 

Governor Dock1Ne. Very definitely. I think it would be better and, 
of course, it would have more responsibility with it. 

Mr. Micueu. Governor, do you think there is a need for Federal 
aid for library services in the State of Kansas? 

Governor Docking. Frankly, no. 

Mr. Micuex. Probably one of the biggest arguments for it, ad- 
vanced at the Federal level, is it was meant for the rural communities 
on rural States more so than those areas dominated by urban centers. 

Governor Dock1ne. Some of our best schools, of course, are in our 
rural areas. You notice this at the college level. Very small towns like 
Smith Center have some wonderful schools. When you go into the 
higher level of schools they have a good school system, and, of course, 
a good population. People are interested in seeing that the youngsters 
are successful a wc WA, 

Mr. Fountarn. Governor, in considering the transfer of responsi- 
bility for some programs from the Federal level to the States and 
local governments, did your Joint Action Committee consider the ad- 
visability of making such transfers contingent upon assurances that 
such ypearems would be continued by the States and local govern- 
ments 

Governor Docxine. Yes; that is part of the program. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, before they are transferred to the 
States, the States themselves must agree? 

Governor Dock1ne. The method on the tax, of course, would be for 
the Federal Government to move out of that tax field after about 
a 5-year period. This is a highly tentative plan in which the Federal 
Government would stay in the field of collecting and returning to the 
States when the State passed the laws coinciding, and then they pull 
out of the field and the States would make the tax from then on. 

Mr. Fountain. Isee. The Federal Government would return these 
funds to the States on a temporary basis until the States, themselves, 
assumed the obligation of collecting the tax. 

Governor Dock1ne. Yes, and that would be worked out. The de- 
tails will be worked out. Whether the Congress wants it that way, or 
not, is another question. If the Congress does want it that way, then 
we have to push it through the State legislature. 

It is a long hard row that we have to hoe. But I hope we will make 
progress. 

Mr. Naucuron. Along that line, Governor, the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee is composed of representatives of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and the State governments. How- 
ever, there are no representatives of the legislative branch of State, 
Federal, or local governments. 

Now, in view of the fact that all of its recommendations, if they are 
to achieve any substantial changes in the present setup, must be acted 
upon by the legislative branch, either of the Federal Government, 
State governments, or both, do you feel it would be advisable to have 
representation of the legislative branch of government on the com- 
mittee ? 

Governor Docxinc. I was wondering. That particular committee 
will suggest to the Congress. After they get the suggestion worked 
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out where you are not working Congress to death helping on the sug- 
gestion, then they should have meetings with the legislative group to 
see what the legislative group has to suggest. 

They may have something entirely different. But these are simply 
suggestions. We are not trying to tell the legislative group how to 
operate in any way, shape, or form. But we thought we could be of 
some assistance in trying to work out suggestions, and we have been 
doing quite a lot of work. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you think there is a danger that the local 
people who would be affected by these changes might have the feeling 
that they were not being consulted? Apparently the American 
Municipal Association for one seems to feel it would be advisable to 
have local representation at the time these deliberations were being 
carried out. Would you have a comment on that? 

Governor Dockrne. It isa little hard to hurt my feelings. Frankly, 
if anybody’s feelings are hurt, he is too childish to be in the govern- 
ment. After all, we are supposed to be adults. If somebody is going 
to sit around and sulk because he isn’t consulted on one minor point, 
I don’t believe he belongs on that job anyway. 

Mr. Naveuton. Wouldn’t it be possible to get better understand- 
ing at the local level by enlisting cooperation at the beginning, rather 
than presenting them with a package which has been more or less 
formulated ? 

Governor Docxi1ne. Yes; these people have been consulted on dif- 
ferent ideas. 

Mr. Fountarn. What Mr. Naughton has in mind is this: We have 
had testimony indicating a feeling on the part of some municipalities, 
particularly some of the large urban areas where they do have many 
complex problems, that someone representing the municipalities ought 
to have been on the Joint Action Committee. Of course, you don’t 
appoint the committee. 

overnor Docxine. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is not your responsibility. 

Governor Docxtne. Governor Stratton of Illinois I know has had a 
lot of conversations with the Chicago officials. In other words, they 
have been left out of this thing, but in order to get some kind of 
answer this one group is making its own suggestions. But I know 
they have been consulted because they point out the problems from 
time to time of the big cities, and try to take those into consideration. 

Mr. Fountain. As I understand it, your Joint Action Committee 
has decided to recommend that the Federal Government continue 
to collect the taxes and return certain revenues—— 

Governor Docx1Ne. On a temporary basis. 

Mr. Fountain. On a temporary basis. 

Governor Docxine. Getting out of the field after a certain speci- 
fied number of years, not over five. Some suggested not over three. 
That gives the legislatures time to act on this, you see. 

Mr. Fountarn. What was the attitude of the committee in those 
cases where the State legislatures may not act and assume responsi- 
bility. Just to cut out the programs in those particular States? 

Governor Docx1ne. That will probably be taken up in the Wash- 
ington conference the next time to get answers on that. Unfortu- 


nately, I won’t be there. I have a representative, Gene Sullivan, who 
will be there. 
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Mr. Micuezt. Is that the one that will meet in December ? 

Governor Docx1ne. In November. I am tied up in a budget ses- 
sion, and will be up to my ears in figures. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your personal opinion as to whether or not 
a transfer of these functions to the States and localities should be con- 
tingent upon the State and local levels assuming the responsibility for 
raising the revenues and carrying on these functions? 

Governor Dockina. I think it should be. I mean we are not trying 
to avoid any programs being taken over. They all have their values. 
These ones we pointed out, this vocational education, and this sewage 

lan, are things that could be handled I think better at the State and 
ocal level, and as such if they simply release enough tax sources, but 
with the understanding nailed down pretty well that the State and 
local levels will continue the functions. We have no intention of 
abolishing them. All we are trying to do is put it on more of a scien- 
tific basis, get the Federal functions where they belong, the State 
functions where they belong, and the local functions where they be- 
long, if possible. We will never be able to do a perfect job of it, but 
we can do a better job than we have been doing. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think there is a general feeling and belief that 
the future health of State governments rests in substantial measure 
on what the States can do for themselves. Do you believe the States 
must take a greater initiative in meeting public problems if they are 
to be effective partners in our Federal system ? 

Governor Docxine. Very definitely yes. 

Mr. Founratn. Governor, we have had quite a bit of testimony from 
some of the larger municipalities in particular, where they feel their 
problems are even greater sometimes than the problems of some of 
the States. 

Governor Docxtne. I believe that is correct—New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and St. Louis. 

Mr. Fountain. That is correct. 

Suppose local governments of that type feel that they want and 
need a certain service, but they are prevented by the State legislature 
from raising the necessary funds. Under those circumstances, what 
is your opinion as to whether or not it would be appropriate for such 
municipalities to approach the Federal Government for aid directly ? 

Governor Dockine. You have got a problem there. That is one 
I wouldn’t like to answer offhand. I would like to think it over a 
little bit. That is definitely—in other words, you have an invasion 
of the State tax field by the Federal, and an invasion of the local 
tax field by the State, where all the tax fields are getting pretty jammed. 
You can’t pass an earning tax here in Kansas City. The chances are 
they need the earnings tax here in Kansas City, but people won't 
vote for it. Where are you on the program? 

Mr. Fountarn. I know quite a few city officials expressed the feeling 
that with respect to streets and intersecting highways coming through 
large metropolitan areas they should not have to work through the 
State highway commissions, because they felt the highway commis- 
sions did not thoroughly understand their problems. They felt they 
should be permitted to deal directly with the Federal Government. 

Governor Docx1nc. We have not had that trouble in Kansas that 
I know of. I know of no complaints where they have gone directly 
to the Federal Government. We have gotten good cooperation. 
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As I say, that is one program that I think has been handled well 
under both political parties. We haven’t really had any major 
highway trouble. 

Mr. Fountain. Governor, the statement has been made that the 
National Government and the States should be regarded not as com- 
petitors for authority, but as two levels of government cooperating 
with and complementing each other in meeting the growing de- 
mands on both. 

What is your comment on that observation ? 

Governor Docxine. That is correct. 

Mr. Fountatn. You think that is a sound observation ? 

Governor Docxrne. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Did the Joint Action Committee taken any posi- 
tion with respect to Federal aid to school construction ¢ 

Governor Dockxtne. No. There seems to be a disagreement. I 
think the majority of the governors are opposed to it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are opposed to it? 

Governor Docxtina. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you mind saying why you think they are op- 
posed to it? 

Governor Dock1na. From the expressions of the meeting. I think 
Governor Leader is in favor of it. 

Mr. Founvrarn. Is it generally because of a fear of Federal control 
ultimately in a field where such control might become dangerous? 

Governor Docxtne. It is a loss of the schools, too. You are getting 
them further and further removed. Of course, schools are like 
everything elses. You have a terrible school problem, and we need 
to have them operating on an efficient basis and without propaganda. 
If you get it that far away removed to the Federal level, I think you 
are getting more emotionalism, and less, what could we do to get a 
better end product, which is the student. 

Mr. Founratn. I gather your group did conclude that prac- 
tically all of these programs are worthwhile programs which ought 
to be performed by some level of government, but that the main ques- 
tion is where should the service be rendered ? 

Governor Docxtne. Yes, that is it. I mean nobody was objecting 
to the programs. The whole thing was, what level of government 
should operate it. 

Mr. Fountatn. To what extent there should be participation by 
all levels of government ? 

Governor Docktne. Yes. That is one thing I do like about that 
committee. There is very little disagreement among them. Every- 
body seems to be working for the general benefit in trying to figure 
out what are proper tax sources, what are proper programs that 
should be approached by each line of government. 

I was quite pleased with the Federal people that we met. They 
seemed to be good, solid citizens who are interested in trying to answer 
the problem, and so are the others. 

Mr. Fountatn. Was any conclusion reached as to the extent to 
which the Federal Government has preempted the tax fields normally 
used by the States and local governments ? 

Governor Docki1ne. We haven’t gone into any details on that. Of 
course, they have preempted some of the tax fields. Of course, on the 
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other hand, they take the functions with it. The question is what tax 
fields should they vacate and what functions should they vacate to get 
the programs at the proper level of government ? 
ou almost have to take these programs, and their tax sources, one 

by one and look them over. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Michel ? 

Mr. Micuex. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Gotpperc. Yes; just one question. 

Do you feel, Governor, that wealthy States have any obligation to 
help support basic services performed in States of below-average 


income / 

Governor Docxr1ne. You are getting into a difficult problem there. 
I could say in certain phases, yes, ocall ttt others, no. There is a 
channeling of income from these poorer States into the wealthier 
States, due to particular location of certain industries concentrated in 
the States. There might be a certain obligation, but before I could get 
very specific on it I would want to make a lot of study on it. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Yes. I raised the question largely in relation to the 
function served by grants-in-aid in distributing taxes collected from 
income sources which are highly productive and what the economist 
calls progressive, as against the dependence of the States on taxes that 
are comparatively regressive. 

Governor Dockinea. Yes. 

Mr. Goxrpsera. I note, for example, in a publication put out by the 
United States Department of Commerce, entitled “State Tax Collec- 
tions in 1957,” that Kansas has total State collections of $158 million, 
of which roughly $103 million, or approximately two-thirds, come 
from sales and gross receipts taxes. 

Governor Docx1na. Yes. Incidentally, there is an interesting thing 
about the sales tax, as of that particular year. There were $52,800,000 
collected in the 2 percent sales tax. We returned to the municipalities 
from that fund $400,000 more than we took in, so the State, itself, the 
State government wasn’t using any of that tax at all, it was local 
government. 

All of this goes to the welfare. They were all set up in different 
ways. 

Mr. Gorprerc. The Federal Government, on the other hand, collects 
something around 70 percent of its revenues from income and corpo- 
rate taxes. 

Governor Docktne. Yes. And to a certain extent, as you get your 
channeling of income in certain States, which are headquarters of 
different companies, there is a certain justification in some chan- 
neling into the other States. You will never get complete justice on it, 
and it is hard to get a formula that will work very well. I don’t know 
what you can do about it. 

Mr. Gorprera. Yes. The Federal tax structure, as contrasted with 
most State tax structures, is better geared for efficiently collecting 
large sums of money. Some of our larger grant programs distribute 
to the States revenues collected from sources which only the Federal 
Government can effectively reach. 

Governor Docxrnea. Yes. 

Mr. Gotppere. It may be that in some of these areas there would 
be desirability in substituting a block grant for narrow categories, 
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an approach which you refer to in your presentation. But I wanted 
to get. your opinion as to whether there is any practical benefit served 
by using the Federal taxing capacity for the redistribution of moneys 
to the States thr ough the erant medium. 

Governor Dock1ne. Yes, there is some. It is difficult to get into 
detail, to figure it out State by State. 

Mr. Gotpserc. I think that answers my question. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naveuton. This is along the general lines Dr. Goldberg was 
just. mentioning. 

Have you given consideration, Governor, to the possibility that 
when you get beyond some of the obvious tax sources, like the tax on 
local telephone calls, into the other areas of revenue as you would 
have to do if you were going to transfer any substantial tax sources 
back to the States, that you may run into a difficulty of transferability 
for two reasons: 

First, because of tax competition between the States, and, secondly, 
because in the area of so-called nuisance taxes you may find an un- 
willingness by one body to relevy a tax which has been abandoned 
by another body? 

Governor Docxtne. Yes, you will find that pretty often, when you 
get to the States where they say, well, we don’t like these gaming 
devices, anyway, we just don’t want to ‘make them legal, so they tax 
them. 

Yes, you will find some of that. In fact, this is a thing you are 
not going to solve by a one-shot program. It is an ove1 ‘all pushing 
that I think probably should be done for years to try to get the pro- 
grams on a sound basis, where the Federal handles its programs, 
the State handles its, and the local its own. We will never get it 
exactly right. If we can get a general statement of principle on the 
establishment of new grants, so we don’t establish too many of them, 
and try to get away from the pressure groups at all levels of the gov- 
ernment, because you have the push from all of your pressure groups 
all of the time. I don’t know how many of these groups the Con- 
gress turns down every year, but it must be very many. 

Mr. Fountain. Quite a few, actually. 

Mr. Naucuton. Governor, you mentioned that the State of Kansas 
gets, I think, something over $1 million annually in cash grants in 
the school-lunch program. 

Governor Dockrne. Yes. 

Mr. Naucuron. That, of course, is one of the programs which the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee is discussing turning back 
over, but has not recommended. 

Governor Docxrna. They decided not to recommend it. It is all 
involved with the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. Naveuron. I was going to ask in the event that the program 
were turned over to the State of Kansas, does the State constitution 
permit the continuance of cash grants to parochial and private schools 
as is being done in the Federal system ? 

Governor Docxr1na. I don’t believe it does. 

Mr. Navenron. One final question, Governor: We have just come 
from Boston, New York, and Chicago. Some of the large metropoli- 
tan centers, according to mayors who testified, have programs which 
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are very dear to their hearts, and which they are anxious for the 
Federal Government not to relinquish. These are such programs 
as public housing, urban renewal, and the various programs which 
are connected particularly with the problems of halon cities. In 
many instances they are problems which the Federal Government 
works directly with the cities in solving. 

Now in Kansas, of course, the emphasis is somewhat different. 

Governor Docx1na. Entirely different. We realize the problems 
of the big cities. For instance, with your continuous moving out of 
the valuable property, and the continuous creation of partial 
slum districts, as the others move out, and that problem isn’t improv- 
ing any, in fact it is getting worse all the time. 

I frankly don’t know what to do with it. I don’t think anybody 
else does right at the moment. 

Mr. Naveuron. Agricultural programs I am sure have much more 
important effect on the State of Kansas than public housing or urban 
renewal. How would you feel about turning over soil conservation 
to the States? Could the State of Kansas handle that ? 

Governor Docx1ne. Oh, I think the State of Kansas can handle 
it in good shape. However, soil conservation fits in with your water 
conservation, and you are not going to really turn the soil conservation 
in full over to the State because the water never knows when it crosses 
the State line, and the soil conservation so ties in I would be in favor 
of leaving a good part of that in the hands of the Federal Government, 
right along with the water conservation. 

Mr. Naveuron. What about the farm price support program? 
Would it be possible for the State of Kansas to handle that if the 
Federal Government got out of it? 

Governor Docxrne. I don’t think so at all. 

Mr. Navueuron. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Fountatn. Any questions? 

I want to thank you very much, Governor, for. appearing before 
our subcommittee and giving us the benefit of your thinking, as well 
as your observations with respect to the work of the joint action com- 
mittee. 

Governor Docx1ne. The joint action committee, of course, isn’t 
trying to give any instructions to Congress. What we are trying to 
do is make some suggestions that may be helpful in Congress’ own 
thinking. 

Mr. Fountrarn. We understand that. As a matter of fact, I have 
here a summary of the Chicago meeting which was given to me by 
Governor Pyle, the deputy assistant to the President. We have had 
some consultations with him from time to time. I think all of our 
objectives are the same, to study this problem and see just what can 
be done, and whether or not anything ought to be done. 

Before you leave, there is one question on which I would like your 
personal opinion. 

Several witnesses have recommended a new department or agency. 
There were 1 or 2 recommendations for a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs on a Cabinet level because of the increasing complexity of the 
problems of large cities. And we have had 1 or 2 recommendations 
for a permanent intergovernmental relations committee, or commis- 
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sion, with an adequate staff to study Federal-State-local problems 
from day to day. 

What is your opinion as to the advisability of that sort of thing? 

Governor Docxtne. Of course, I always have a horrible suspicion 
of any new department. I can always see the thing starting small 
and growing like a Frankenstein monster. 

Mr. Fountatn. Personally, I feel the same way about new bureauc- 
racies. And yet I can see some merit to an intergovernmental rela- 
tions committee which would serve as a liaison so that people at all 
levels could discuss their problems with that committee which, in 
turn, would bring them to the attention of the various agencies of 
Government. 

Governor Dockrne. I can, too. I would like to see it established, 
though, after there is evidence of a very definitely active congres- 
sional Member and Senator is on that committee all the time, in order 
that, well, we get close to headquarters on it. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think most assuredly there ought to be repre- 
sentation from the Congress on that committee, so you don’t have to 
start from the beginning to sell the proposition, whatever it might be. 

Governor Dockine. Yes; I can see it primarily as really a congres- 
sional committee working with the States and the local governments. 

Mr. Fountain. Something maybe similar to the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, except constituted differently ? 

Governor Dockine. Yes; a membership where you get right at 
headquarters where the laws are going to u passed. I could see the 
point in that. 

Mr. Goutppere. The suggestion has also been made of a joint con- 
gressional committee. 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes; the suggestion has been made that a joint con- 
gressional committee might also serve in that capacity. 

Governor Docxtna. That is what I am thinking of. 

Mr. Fountatn. One of the difficulties I can envision there is prac- 
tically every Member of Congress is preoccupied by the committees 
we already have. I don’t know how much time they would have to 
spend on that, unless you could get Members who would desert, so to 
ee other committees and serve exclusively on such a committee. 

erhaps this is sufficiently important to justify it. 

Governor Docxine. When I see the number of bills, I don’t see how 
you can do your job. 

Mr. Micwer. The Ways and Means Committee would jealously 
guard their own prerogative. 

Governor Docxtne. You would almost have to have a representa- 
tive from the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Fountatn. From almost every committee. 

Governor Dockrne. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Governor; we appreciate 
your coming. 

Governor Docxtna. Thank you for having me. 

Mr. Founrtarn. Governor, we sent out somewhat late, and we did 
not expect your comments during these hearings, a number of pro- 
posals which have been made from time to time, to obtain greater 
economy and efficiency in the grant programs. We hope you or maybe 
your department heads will comment upon these. I wonder if you 
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will give us a supplementary statement in connection with those 
proposals ? 


overnor Docktne. Yes. 


Mr. Founvarn. You touched upon a few of them in your statement. 
Since they were sent out rather late, we did not expect any of the 
witnesses to have that material ready. 

We would appreciate it. 


Governor Docxine. Yes; I would be glad to do it. I would be 
happy if I could have a couple more copies. 
Mr. Founratn. We would be glad to give you more copies. 


Tue Strate or KAnSAs, 


Topeka, December 27, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountatn, 


Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sie: Please find enclosed replies to your subcommittee questionnaire 
from the Kansas adjutant general, the highway commission, and the State depart- 
ment of labor. 

I have held these up pending possible replies from other departments of State 
government in Kansas. 

Sincerely, 


GENE SULLIVAN, Erecutive Sccretary. 


STATE oF KANSAs, 
MiiTary DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Topeka, November 6, 1957. 
Reference: Inquiry from the Governmental Relations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations; section 7, civil defense. 
Hon. Georce Dockine, 
Governor of Kansas, 
State House, Second Floor. 


DEAR GOVERNOR: To permit the Federal Civil Defense Administration to deal 
directly with critical target cities on all grants-in-aid would seriously hamper 
the ability of the State director to be constantly conversant with the civil defense 
program activities of these critical target cities. 

Under the present procedure, the critical target cities make applications for 
grants-in-aid to acquire training equipment, accomplish survival planning, acquire 
surplus property that would be useful in time of disaster, and for other similar 
purposes, through the office of the State director of civil defense. The grants- 
in-aid are deposited to the credit of the State and paid to the critical target cities 
on vouchers approved by the State director. Thus the State director has knowl- 
edge of the equipment acquired and can keep the particular services concerned 
in the State disaster operations control center advised of the capabilities of the 
critical target cities and furnish them with an inventory of the equipment they 
have. The State director feels that removal of State civil defense from this 
procedural chain would ultimately result in progressively lessening contact with 
the critical target cities. The end result would be that the Governor, in time 
of disaster, would be less fully acquainted with the total means at his disposal 
to control and alleviate the disaster. 

Sincerely, 
Joe NICKELL, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


State Highway COMMISSION OF KANSAS, 
Topeka, Kans., November 12, 1957. 

Memorandum to: Mr. Lynn R. Brodrick, Director of Highways. 

Gene Sullivan’s memorandum of October 28, concerning the intergovernmental 
relations subcommittee, is being returned herewith. 

I have the following comments on item 5, highways, page 3: 

(a) Kansas has operated under the administrative plan permitted for the 
secondary system for a number of years and was among the first half dozen 
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States to adopt this plan. It is believed that a similar administrative plan for 
primary roads would be very desirable. 

(b) If the allotment formula for primary and secondary roads gave added 
weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor vehicle registration, it 
is very likely that Kansas would receive smaller allotments than at present. 
There is some merit to the plan because it is on an actual needs basis, but it 
would not be popular in those States whose present allotments would be reduced. 

(c) It is recommended that allotments of Federal grants not be given directly 
to municipalities. If such grants were made directly to municipalities, the 
program would be much more difficult to administer and would be detrimental to 
the early completion of a connected system of highways through the urban 


areas. 
WALTER JOHNSON, 
State Highway Engineer. 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Topeka, Kans., November 6, 1957. 
Hon. GEoRGE DocKING, 
Governor of Kansas, 
Statehouse, Topeka, Kans. 


DEAR GOVERNOR DocKING: In accordance with the request in your memoran- 
dum of October 28, 1957, I have attempted to express our views with regard to 
item 6, “unemployment compensation” appearing on the document entitled “Sub- 
jects for Consideration, Regional Hearings on Intergovernmental Relations, Sep- 
tember—December 1957.” For purposes of clarity and study of each item under 
the subheading of “Unemployment Compensation,” I am stating and underlining 
the proposal and supplying our views on each separately. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


A. Combined wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers. 

Since the beginning of the Federal-State unemployment insurance program in 
1937 the problems arising from the interstate movement of the labor force 
have been recognized both by State employment security agencies and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Employment Security. The initial and major problem involved 
the development of procedures and the establishment of agreements whereby one 
State would act as agent for another State in the taking, adjudication, and proc- 
essing of claims filed against a State wherein claimant had earned all of his 
wage credits. This problem area has been fully and adequately solved through 
enabling state legislation and reciprocal agreements between the States. 

The other problem area involves the multistate worker who has wage credits 
in a number of States with insufficient wages, in some instances, to qualify for 
the maximum either as to weekly benefit amount or duration. This problem 
area has been approached by State employment security agencies and the Bureau 
of Employment Security by two methods, i. e., (1) reciprocal coverage agree- 
ments between the States whereby an employer with multistate workers is per- 
mitted to report all wages laid to the State from which the services are directed 
or controlled, and (2) wage combining agreements between the States which 
authorize the transfer of wage credits for benefits determination and payment 
purposes. 

Although most State employment security laws authorize reciprocal coverage 
agreements, this method has been limited to some extent by how far a State 
could or would go in waiving unemployment insurance taxes on services actually 
performed within the State. Since the inception of the program, various plans 
and proposals have been adopted for the combining of wages earned in various 
States for the determination of benefit rights. At the present time, the so-called 
extended interstate benefit plan has been accepted by the majority of the State 
agencies. Under this plan a claimant who is eligible for benefits in one State, 
but not for the maximum either as to amount or duration, may have wages 
transferred from other States in which he has insufficient wage credits to qualify 
for benefits. Although a so-called expanded plan was proposed by the 1950-51 
Interstate Benefit Payment Committee, under which plan combining of wage 
credits in all States would be mandatory, that plan failed to obtain the support 
of a sufficient number of States to make it workable. The failure of this plan to 
gain approval of a majority of the States has been primarily due to questions 
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of legality under State laws. A very small percentage of the claimants would 
be affected by a change from the “extended plan” now in operation to the 
“expanded plan” herein proposed. 

B. Permit States freedom to explore an across-the-board reduction in con- 
tribution rates as an alternative to experience rating. 

This proposal would first require an amendment to section 3303 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which establishes State standards as a condition of additional 
credit allowance to employers. That section provides “that no reduced rate 
of contributions * * * is permitted to a person (or group of persons) having 
individuals in his (or their) employ except on the basis of his (or their) ex- 
perience with respect to unemployment or other factors bearing a direct relation- 
ship to unemployment risk * * *.” Based upon this Federal requirement, all 
State laws have of necessity provided for individual employer experience rating. 
Since individual employer experience rating was designed to induce stabilization 
of employment and for the maintenance of individual employer interest in the 
proper payment of benefits, we are inclined to believe that an across-the-board 
reduction approach would nullify those objectives. 

The formula for establishing individual employer rates in Kansas takes into 
account several factors, including the relation of trust funds to taxable wages 
and the individual employer’s experience with the risk of unemployment. The 
agency is required by statute to adjust these rates so as to obtain an average 
yield of 1 percent of the taxable payrolls at such time as the benefit trust fund is 
equal to 7 percent but less than 9 percent of the taxable payrolls. We are in- 
clined to believe that the methods used in Kansas are superior to an across-the- 
board reduction resulting in a flat rate for all employers regardless of their 
experience. 

C. Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways: 

(1) Allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate grants 
for State administration. 

It is feared that adoption of this proposal would tend to break down the 
entire employment security program. It would in effect remove the Federal 
Government from any participation regardless of the Federal interest in the 
general welfare of the public as affected by employment and unemployment. It 
would tend to encourage competition between States to reduce the tax to a dan- 
gerous minimum for the purpose of attracting industries. 

(2) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset of Federal tax revenues exceeding Fed- 
¢ral administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to needy 
States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

This is simply a modification of item C (1) above. However, the effect 
would closely parallel the existing situation resulting from the enactment of the 
Administrative Financing Act of 1954, known as the Reed bill. 

The Reed bill presently permits a 90-percent tax offset with the excess over 
administrative costs being used to (1) create a loan fund of $200 million and 
(2) deposit balances in the unemployment trust funds of each State in the same 
ratio as taxes were paid. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, this depart- 
ment received $286,000, and in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, $436,000, as a 
result of this legislation. This proposal would also necessitate appropriations 
from the State legislatures, some of which may be inclined to starve the program 
to the detriment of all the other States because of the interstate nature of some 
of our problems. 

(3) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

The views expressed in item C (2) are equally applicable to this proposal. 

(4) Make administration and financial support of unemployment compensation 
and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

The administrative costs of these two programs are presently financed by an 
allocation from the Federal Bureau of Employment Security equaling 100 per- 
cent of the estimated cost of operation derived from budget calculations based 
on workload and unit times. However, the benefit payments under the unem- 
ployment compensation program are paid from State funds collected from a tax 
on payrolis and held on deposit in the United States Treasury. To make the 
financial support of benefit payments a Federal responsibility would in fact 
federalize the program. We are inclined to support the present State-operated 
arrangement wherein the legislature is responsible for establishing tax rates, 
benefit formulas, and eligibility conditions. A Federal program would of neces- 
sity make these elements uniform throughout the country. It can be readly 
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seen that a weekly benefit amount appropriate for New York State might be 
inappropriate for Kansas and, in turn, be completely out of line for Alabama. 
Furthermore, it would concentrate a great deal of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment and remove from the States responsibilties which properly belong to the 
States. The present Federal-State operated program of unemployment compen- 
sation and employment service recognizes the joint interests of both levels of 


government, and Federal participation insures continuance of the programs 
under certain minimum standards. 


Sincerely yours, 
R. L. WARKENTIN, 
Commissioner of Labor. 

Our next witness is Senator Floyd Gibson, president pro tempore 
of the Missouri State Senate. 

Senator, we are glad to have you with us. I am sure you are famil- 
iar with our type of hearing, and the type of information we are 
trying to elicit. So, without further comment, we would be very 
happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FLOYD R. GIBSON, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
MISSOURI STATE SENATE 


Mr. Grsson. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have the opportunity of 
appearing before the congressional committee on the broad matter 
of Federal-State-local relationships and interrelationships. 

I don’t know the exact procedure of the committee. Do you prefer 
a statement made by the witnesses, or do you prefer to go immediately 
to the questioning ? 

Mr. Fountain. We will do it just as you prefer. If you would like 
to make a statement, we would be very glad to have you do so, and 
then we will follow with questions. You can do just as you prefer. 

Did you get a list of these basic questions which we sent out? 

Mr. Girson. Yes, I did. 

I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is all right. As long as we get the benefit of 
your thinking, we are not concerned about how it gets to us. 

Mr. Gisson. I might say that I have followed with interest the 
operation and the report of the Kestnbaum Commission, and your 
committee, in seeking further light on the subjects of intergovern- 
mental relationships, and I presume the methods of implementing 
many of the recommendations or suggestions in the Kestnbaum report. 

I believe almost all political figures and students of government 
and political science are in general broad agreement that it might be 
well for the local units, from the municipalities and counties on u 
through the States, to take care of as many of their normal and usua 
governmental functions, both new and old, as can be done. 

Of course, that poses a great number of problems in connection 
with the actual origination of such programs in the States and the 
control of the Federal Government in regard thereto. It has been 
my impression that the States, of course, have lost many powers that 
they originally had through their inability to take care of such 
responsibilities. Some States have taken care of them, and some 
have not. In the overall picture, you get a problem or an operation 
of government that transcends State lines. All of the States must 
actively participate in that program, or it fails. 

From the point of view of a State legislator, I think it is absolutely 
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essential that the States serve in a larger capacity than they are now 
serving in many of these government functions. It will be necessary 
for some overall Federal legislation to fill up the gaps in those States 
that refuse to proceed with their responsibilities, such as your em- 
ployment security, which is set up on that basis. You have a national 
tax, a Federal tax, and the States come in and participate if they so 
desire. If they don’t, the employers are still taxed, and the employees 
are covered under the act. I think it would take something of that 
nature on many of these programs that are wider in scope than the 
confines of a State. 

I do think, in line with the broad suggestion of the Kestnbaum 
Commission that some of the functions be returned to the States, that 
they could very well start with employment security and give all of 
the tax back to the State, including the administration, although still 
collecting to take care of those States that won’t proceed. The trouble 
is in many of the States, if the Federal Government would get out 
of that particular field, some States would not go ahead and levy the 
necessary taxes and proceed with the program; many States would 
compete with each other by reason of wanting lower taxes, for one 
reason or another, and thus the whole program would fall or fail on a 
national basis. That is one of the basic weaknesses of our Federal- 
State relationships. I don’t see that situation inherent in such rela- 
tionship, however. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your feeling as to whether or not a return 
of certain of these functions to the States and local governments 
should be conditioned upon the assumption by the States and local 
governments, in their respective spheres of responsibility for carrying 
on those functions and furnishing the services ? 

Mr. Gieson. I think it would be absolutely essential, Mr. Chair- 
man, that some such safeguards be taken to see that the States do 
perform the functions, because there are 48 different States, and with 
the makeup in State legislatures being what they are, there are all 
walks of life represented, and many differences of opinion and 
political philosophy, some of which tend toward the attitude of doing 
nothing, or doing nothing more than is called for under the current 
situation. 

I think it absolutely essential there be some safeguards that the 

rogram be carried forward. Much as I would like to see a decentral- 
ization of government, I think because of the increasing complexity of 
our society, both economic and political, that the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government will tend to increase, and about the best we could 
hope for is to decrease the acceleration by which the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking on new powers. 

Mr. Founrarn. You feel that that trend is a dangerous trend ? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes; I think it is not a wholesome trend, Mr. Chair- 
man. I say it might be inevitable in our type of society and type 
of industrialization with increasing problems, it might be inevitable 
that greater central control be exercised. 

I do think it is certainly worth while, though, to explore the avenue 
of trying to keep as much local supervision and control and adminis- 
tration, as possible. 

Mr. Fountratn. Do you feel that that trend, if it continues, will be 
because the States and local governments, themselves, fail to assume 
those responsibilities ? 
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Mr. Gipson. I think to a great degree, Mr. Chairman, that is the 
reason for it at the present time. I think there are ways that that 
can be counteracted to a certain extent, such as the Employment 
Security Act heretofore mentioned. 

Mr. Fountarn. Suppose certain of the Federal grants were discon- 
tinued with the simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of 
Federal taxation, that is, by vacating certain tax fields or reducing 
tax rates as suggested in several instances by the Joint Action Com- 
mittee of which Governor Docking, of Kansas, is a member. 

Do you feel that the State of Missouri would be able and willing to 
raise sufficient revenues to continue these programs that are transferred 
at their present levels? 

I realize you cannot speak for every member of the legislature. 
But as a member of the legislature, you certainly are in a position to 
express your own opinion and possibly the opinion of a good number 
of others. 

Mr. Greson. My opinion, Mr. Chairman, would be that the State of 
Missouri, in line with probably a large number of other States, would 
not completely levy the same amount of taxes as would be released 
by the Federal Government, unless there would be some Federal law 
that would compel them by way of indirection to do so, such as if the 
State did not levy the tax and perform the service the Federal Govern- 
ment would. I am just afraid if such were done, and no strings 
attached to it, there are too many States that for one reason and 
another would not levy completely the tax fields vacated by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For instance, in Missouri, we have a most difficult time with grants 
for aid to dependent children, and for child welfare services. T ‘hat in 
turn, is due to the complexion of the Misseuri Legislature. The Sen- 
ate is about half urban and about half out of State, not necessarily ru- 

ral, but out State. It is set up on a population basis, where there 
is a fair representation in proportion to population. 

The house, on the other hand, is set up on the basis of representation 
from each county, regardless of the size of the county, and the larger 
urban areas have additional house members in the ratio of two and 
one-half times the quotient of the house members to the State, which 
is an indirect relation to their population. 

The rural members out in the State oppose aid to dependent. chil- 
dren, and a number of the other welfare programs, which we from 
the urban areas can see the need of, but they can’t. In a situation 
like that, regardless of what I might think, or the people here might 
think, the legisl: ature as a whole would probably balk if they h: id to 
raise the taxes specifically to carry on that program. That is why 
I say you would need some ov erall controlling act that would make 
the States levy sufficient taxes to carry out the program. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you think that such strings would in any way 
be resented by the States, particularly members of the State legisla- 
ture, and thereby prompt them maybe to say: well, now, if they ‘don’ t 
want to return these functions to us and wait and let us exercise our 
own judgment as to whether we feel we should assume the responsi- 
bilities, we are not going to pass the necessary legislation to raise the 
taxes? Doyou think that isa possibility ¢ 

Mr. Greson. I think, Mr. Chairman, there would be some resent- 
ment, of course, on such a setup as that, but I think in the overall 
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picture that that resentment would fade, at least to the extent where 
the States would go ahead and assume the responsibilities and levy the 
taxes and administer the function or service. 

Mr, Fountain. In those areas where a very large number of people 
have become accustomed to the program, they would certainly exert 
their influence on their elected representatives to pass the necessary 
legislation to continue these programs; would they not? 

{r.Gisson. Yes, I think they would. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you think your State would be likely to ter- 
minate or substantially reduce any existing program if it were re- 
turned exclusively to the States? Dao you have in mind any par- 
ticular program which you think the States would be inclined to 
terminate or reduce ? 

Mr. Grisson. Mr. Chairman, I can’t think of any at the present 
time that I think they would want to terminate. Of course, there 
are certain programs in which there is some diversity of opinion as 
to their soundness and advisability. It might cause considerable dis- 
cussion and considerable legislative activity before such program 
would be adequately siesta 

Mr. Founratn. We have had quite a bit of testimony from mayors 
of cities, and particularly from those who come from large metro- 
politan areas, who say the cities don’t have adequate representation 
in the State legislature. They contend that State legislatures are 
either unsympathetic to or unmindful of their problems. 

What is your feeling about the Missouri State Legislature with 
respect to the problems of the urban areas ? 

Mr. Gipson. I think on the whole the urban areas have received 
pretty fair treatment, in the legislature, with respect to additional 
powers or authorities the municipalities might want to exercise in 
connection with the field of slum clearance and public housing and 
roads. 

The treatment accorded on roads is changed by the new constitution, 
the 1945 constitution of Missouri, that would allow State road funds 
to be expended in cities of any size. Formerly they could not be 
expended in the larger urban areas. So that, of course, was quite a 
boon to the cities, themselves. 

They have been, probably, discriminated against in the field of taxa- 
tion in that the legislature has been reluctant to extend to municipali- 
ties the right to go into tax fields not now enjoyed by them, such as 
sales tax, or gross earnings tax, or income tax, and, of course, there is 
quite a diversity of opinion on whether or not they should go into 
those fields. 

The city of St. Louis was granted by the legislature the right to 
levy a gross earnings tax of one-half of 1 percent on a time-limit basis. 
It was originally for a 4-year period, and then extended for another 
3-year period, and then extended with the proviso that the people 
there would have to vote on it. 

Aside from that field of taxation, I think they received on the whole 
a pretty fair treatment, although it is true that many of the rural 
representatives are unsympahetic with the plight of the cities, and 
the cities in Missouri, of course, do not share to any great extent in any 
State funds. There are very few grants-in-aid by the State to the 
municipalities. 
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Mr. Founrarn. The State of Missouri does permit municipalities 
to levy a gasoline tax; does it not? 

Mr. Gisson. It does. 

Mr. Fountarn. Suppose Federal grants, which are now made di- 
rectly to local governments, were terminated—I have in mind particu- 
larly slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, and airport 
construction—do you feel that the municipalities in your State would 
be able and willing to finance these programs alone from such local 
revenue sources as are now available to them? 

Mr. Gisson. I seriously doubt, Mr. Chairman, whether they could in 
their present financial situation. They all seem to feel that they have 
a great need for additional funds. I think the city of St. Louis, which 
now has the authority to levy a gross earnings tax, is talking about 
raising the tax. Unless they would have considerably increased 
sources for tax funds, I don’t think they would be able to do it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is it likely, under those circumstances, that cities 
in Missouri would be given enlarged taxing powers to continue those 
activities ? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, if the Federal Govern- 
ment would definitely get out of certain fields of taxation, the money 
has to come from some place, it comes from the people, regardless of 
whether it comes through the Federal Government, the State, or local 
sources, it all comes from taxation of one sort or another. If the 
Federal Government would forego certain fields, and I think if the 
cities were allowed to levy taxes to support such activities, I think 
they would. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you think that as a result of such termination, 
the State legislature would be likely to authorize the State to assume 
greater financial responsibility than it does at the present time for 
such programs as slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, 
and airports ? 

Mr. fener. They certainly should, Mr. Chairman. The ones you 
particularly mentioned are the ones that would be most controversial 
or contentious in this State, public housing and slum clearance. The 
out-of-State representative, of course, would be very reluctant to vote 
funds for city municipal slum clearance, even though almost all of 
the taxes, I mean by far the greater proportion of the taxes come 
from the urban areas in the State, att slieve the urban areas of 
Kansas City and St. Louis are the only areas that pay in more money 
to the State than they receive back in grants or services for old-age 
assistance payments. That would pose a real problem. There would 
have to be some teeth in the measure releasing those activities to the 
States, to compel the States to take over those functions. 

Mr. Micnet. You mean the States wouldn’t assume it, themselves? 
You say teeth would have to be in the measure, again we would have 
the Federal Government telling you State legislators what you should 
do. Don’t you feel there is enough stimulant in the State legislatures 
to assume that obligation if it were placed there ? 

Mr. Greson. Your stimulus would come from the areas affected, 
which are the cities and the periphery of the cities, and that is not 
sufficient to move an action in the Missouri House. 

There is a predominance of representation from out-State areas. 
I don’t think the Missouri Senate would pose any particular problem, 
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because the representation, as I say, is about half and half. On that 
basis you wouldn’t have much trouble getting such a program through. 
But I do think there would be a definite difficulty encountered in 
having the house agree to such legislation and the levying of the 
authorization of taxes for the same that would be statewide in its 
scope. In other words, they don’t consider slum clearance and public 
housing as statewide problems. They consider it a problem of the 
cities. They would probably be willing to give authorization to the 
cities to levy taxes for that purpose. They probably would not be 
willing to take taxes from the Beate fund and give a grant-in-aid 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Micue.. But you do feel they would be willing to give at least 
the local communities the vehicle by which they might finance their 
own problems ? 

Mr. Greson. From local sources, yes. I thought you were refer- 
ring originally to a State-supported program. 

Mr. Fountain. Am I justified in gathering from your statement 
that there is in the State of Missouri, generally, excepting those im- 
mediate areas where the problem presents itself, a lack of sympathy 
with the urban renewal and public housing programs. It is a highly 
controversial issue ? 

Mr. Gisson. It is a controversial issue ; yes. 

Mr. Fountain. It is in Congress, I might say, highly controversial. 
At least, public housing is. I don’t think urban renewal has been 
as controversial as public housing. But you do feel if the States 
and municipalities together are to assume full or greater responsi- 
bility in the grant-in-aid fields now participated in by the Federal 
et that adequate tax resources must be made available to 
them! 

Mr. Grrson. Oh, yes, absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuet. Senator, do you know much the State of Missouri 
gets in total amount from the Federal Government in grants-in-aid, 

ollarwise ? 

Mr. Greson. I don’t have a complete breakdown of that. I do have 
an approximation. I have some figures to show the State operation 
over the last 12 years, approximately. The Federal operation has 

increased about threefold. 

In our 1943-44 biannual, our appropriations are generally on a 
biannual basis, we had a total appropriation of 265 million, these are 
in round figures, of which 112 million was general fund, and 152 
million were from other funds. Most of that 152 million represented 
grants-in-aid, although not all of it, because a considerable chunk of 
that would be in the highway tax and the gasoline tax. 

Then that jumped up to the 1955-57 biennium to a total appropri- 
ation of 804 million, of which almost 300 million was from general 
funds and 510 million from other funds, most of which would be again 
Federal funds. And then for the current year of 1957-58, which we 
only appropriated for on an annual basis at the specific request of 
the Governor, so these figures would be double for comparison pur- 
poses. It would be 184 million for general funds and 304 million 
from other funds. 

Mr. Fountatn. Did I understand you to say that 560 million— 
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roughly 500 million constitutes mostly Federal funds? 

Mr. Gisson. I would say a majority of it is Federal funds. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have any figures indicating about what per- 
centage of your total State budget consists of Federal funds? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, on appropriations, you take for the present 

year, almost 500 million for 1 year, 489 million. The percentage there 

is about 60 percent from sources other than general funds, and about 
the only type of funds that would not be from the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be the highway funds. 

I think they amount to around $50 or $60 million a year. 

Mr. Fountarn. Then your State is getting a fairly large percentage 
of its funds from the Federal Government, is it not ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; it is. Of course, the old-age assistance and em- 
ployment security account for that. 

Mr. Micne. I take from your testimony that you embrace sub- 
stantially all of the grant-in-aid plans, or feel that they are required 
programs definitely needed ? 

Mr. Gisson. Mr. Congressman, I believe most of the programs, of 
course, are salutary. I do think that the school problem can be taken 
care of on the local State level, in fact I think the State has done a 
pretty good job in taking care of the school financing and school 
expansion. 

I think for that purpose the people would dig down in their pockets 
and tax themselves where it hurts to have a sound school system, and 
they are doing that. 

Mr. Micuet. Closely allied to that, did the State of Missouri do 
anything statewide relative to library services? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes. The State has a State library setup. They 
have local county libraries and bookmobiles, which are encouraged 
and supported to some extent by the State. 

Mr. Micuext. You think it would be necessary to continue getting 
Federal grants-in-aid for continuation of library services as we are 
now doing at the Federal level ? 

Wouldn’t that be an area that could be assumed totally by the 
State? 

Mr. Gieson. Certainly that is an area that could be taken over en- 
tirely by the State. I think probably the Federal Government has 
helped or encouraged such programs by reason of their grants to 
implement the program and maybe carry it forward where it wouldn’t 
otherwise be carried forward, at least as fast as it is. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you get the feeling as a State legislator at times, 
that some of these programs we might possibly do without, but the 
fact that the Federal Government has held them out here for grabs 
that you feel you must get in for your fair share as long as it is there 
to get ? 

Mr. Gipson. Oh, definitely. I think that is probably one of the 
soundest criticisms of too many grant-in-aid programs, which just en- 
courages too much spending, and a lot of it goes into a field where 
it is actually not needed. 

Mr. Micuet. So actually, in effect, if the State legislature, as such, 
had a clear crack at any number of these programs, as to whether 
or not they really needed them for the State of Missouri, the chances 
are that they would be very reluctant to actually vote for some of 
them ? 
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Mr. Greson. That is correct. : 

Mr. Founratn. I notice, Senator, the total amount received by Mis- 
souri in 1956 from the Federal Government, according to the Com- 

endium of State Government Finances, published by the United 

tates Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, was $119,- 
275,000. Fiscal aid was $118,736,000, and other aid $539,000. Public 
welfare grants to the State of Missouri totaled $72,741,000. 

Mr. Gisson. That sounds about right. 

Mr. Fountatn. This morning Governor Blair commented upon the 
fact that these are better times, most people are able to do more things 
for themselves. 

How do you account for the fact—and I think this is a question 
which we could ask the representatives of almost every State in the 
Union—that during such prosperous times as we now have, in spite 
of the lagging economy in some areas like farming and small busi- 
ness, almost $73 million a year of Federal funds are spent in public 
welfare work in the State of Missouri ? 

And that is matched by the State and local governments, is it not? 

Mr. Gisson. It is matched by the State on a 40-60 basis. The local 
government does not match. 

Mr. Fountain. The local governments do not participate in welfare 
expenditures ? 

Mr. Grieson. They do not. 

Mr. Chairman, that has been a paradox in Missouri government ever 
since I have been a member of the State Legislature, and I have served 
on most of the appropriation committees. Why Missouri, which is 
about 18th in wealth, I think, among the States, should be the second 
highest in proportion to the number of people on old-age assistance 
rolls, [ have never been able to figure out. 

That question is asked repeatedly, it is asked at every appropriation 
hearing on the appropriations to old-age assistance, and no satisfac- 
tory answer has ever been given. 

Mention is made that our laws are somewhat more liberal, maybe 
on eligibility, than some other States, but they are not so much dif- 
ferent as to account for the wide disparity between the proportionate 
number on old-age assistance rolls in this State and in other States. 

Of course, I will say this: Missouri is a widely varied and diversi- 
fied State. It has real large centers of population, and a lot of rural 
population. The rural population, particularly south of the Mis- 
souri River, is on land that is very poor. 

The per capita income in those areas is rather small. There are so 
many different types of society or levels of society based on income 
that that must be the reason for it. I can’t think of any other reason. 

Mr. Fountain. I don’t believe Missouri is second highest from the 
standpoint of total welfare payments from the Federal Government, 
but it does look like it is about fourth. 

Mr. Gisson. I was thinking third highest in relation to population. 

Mr. Founrain. I notice California receives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for total public welfare $162,386,000. 

Mr. Gieson. There are States that receive more, but this is in pro- 
portion to population. 

Mr. Founrarn. Colorado receives in dollars, I don’t know what the 
percentage is, $27 million plus. 
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Mr. Gotpsere. In terms of the proportion of the elderly population 
receiving old-age asisstance, Louisiana leads the list with 6 out of every 
10 older persons on their rolls. When you speak in terms of the 
amount of expenditure for that program per eligible person, I would 
suspect Colorado probably leads, because their assistance payments 
are comparatively high. 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, they are high in grants. 

Mr. Fountain. I find that my own State of North Carolina received 
$33,053,000 for welfare purposes. Of course, that is added to the State 
funds, so that total expenditures are much larger. I don’t know 
whether the people in the areas that are so badly hit by the lag in the 
agricultural economy are getting much of that or not. I know in 
many agricultural areas of the country the people are fast leaving the 
farms. 

They are being forced to leave. They are having a difficult time. 
It may be many of those people are going into towns and having to 
get on the relief rolls. 

Mr. Gisson. I think that is probably true generally, Mr. Chairman. 

Also, in this State, we have had a gravitation of population toward 
the urban areas ever since 1890. In fact, I think every county in 
Missouri, outside of the urban areas, has lost population since 1890, up 
to the present time, with a few exceptions, such as the southeast part 
of the State, in the delta area, and then there are 1 or 2 other exceptions. 

Mr. Fountain. I think I saw some figures in one of the newspapers 
the other day, indicating that over 1,500,000 people left farms last 
year and went into the cities. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpeere. In your judgment, Senator, would the legislature of 
Missouri welcome the establishment of Federal standards for guiding 
the States in the determination of eligibility for the public-assistance 
programs? 

Mr. Gisson. I don’t think they would, doctor. 

Mr. Gorpsere. Right now, as you know, each State, under its plan 
of administraiton, determines its own standards of eligibility, and as 
a consequence, we have developed wide variations in the standards 
between States. 

I wonder whether the legislature would regard it as a service if 
the Federal Government were to take some affirmative action in trying 
to bring into being a more uniform national standard of care for needy 
persons. 

Mr. Gisson. I think they would probably resent it, feeling that is a 
further encroachment on State legislative powers. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you have any questions, Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naueuton. Yes. I have a few questions about the makeup of 
the Missouri State Senate, the adequacy of your staffing and things 
of that nature. How long are your sessions in the State Senate? Do 
you have a set length or do they vary? 

Mr. Gigson. We have a constitutional length on the regular sessions, 
which are in the odd years, of the first week in January to the last 
day of May, set by constitution. That is another thing I think is 
probably hindering to some extent the State in dealing with these 
many problems. 

The legislature is unduly restricted in many respects, one of them 
being the authority to sit beyond a certain length of time. 
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Mr. Naventon. What is the pay of a State senator in Missouri? 

Mr. Gisson. State senators and the legislators all get the same pay. 
It is $1,500 per year. 

Mr. Fountain. That is regardless of the length of session ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is regardless of whether you are in or out of 
session. When they are in session they receive $10 pes diem expense 
for each day in which we are in actual attendance at the session. 

Mr. Fountain. Is that in addition to the $1,500? 

Mr. Grsson. In addition to the $1,500. 

Mr. Naueutron. How many committees do you have in the senate? 

Mr. Gipson. We have 21 committees in the senate, that is, general 
committees, and then we have five internal. 

Mr. Naveutron. You have 34 senators? 

Mr. Gipson. We have 34 senators. The reason for that division is 
that the majority party at this time has 21 members, and the minority 
13. Each member of the majority has a committee, but they run about 
that number. 

Mr. Naveuton. How many committees would each senator belong 
to on the average ? 

Mr. Gipson. On the average about five. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you find that that is too large a number for them 
to handle adequately, or you you think it is an appropriate number? 

Mr. Gisson. I think it is too large. The committees actually should 
be cut down to about, I would say, 10. 

Mr. Founratn. Of course, some of these committees meet very 
seldom. 

Mr. Naveuton. If you could get 11 volunteers to give up their chair- 
manship, you would have no problem, I assume. 

Mr. Gisson. That is right. 

Mr. Nauveuton. Do you have staffs for your committees ? 

Mr. Gieson. We do not have staffs as such for the committees. We 
do have the legislative research committee and its staff. The research 
committee is a constitutional committee as an adjunct to the legis- 
lature. It is composed of 10 members of the senate and 10 members 
of the house. It has a director of research and a staff director and 
has 4 or 5 research staff members and clerical help. 

They do on certain committees furnish the technical help and assist- 
ance. On all of the interim committees they serve as secretaries for 
the committees, and also provide the technical information and the 
clerical and secretarial direction. 

Mr. Founrarn. Does that staff function just during the session of 
the legislature ? 

Mr. Gisson. It is a permanent staff. 

Mr. Naveuton. Has that heen in existence for very long? 

Mr. Grrson. That was first enacted in 1943, and was put in the new 
constitution of 1945. So it has been in operation since 1944. It has 
been very satisfactory, and they have been a great help to the legis- 
lative body. If anything, the staff should be increased. 

Mr. Navueuton. I was about to ask if you felt that additional 
stafling might be helpful in enabling the State legislature to do a 
better job. Of course, it would follow if they were able to handle 
more problems at their own level, they perhaps might not have to ask 
as much assistance from the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Greson. That is correct. They have served a very useful func- 
tion of assisting in dealing with these governmental problems. 

Mr. Naventon. One of the difficulties that has been mentioned, 
particularly by mayors of large cities, in handling problems at a State 
and local level, is a lack of understanding or lack of sympathy on the 
part of legislators, particularly from rur al areas for metr opolitan and 
urban problems. 

Of course, because of the makeup of many of our legislatures, the 
rural areas do have a larger voice proportionately than the metro- 

olitan areas. The cities, of course, I assume would like to have a 
arger voice, but practical politics being what they are, it is not too 
likely there is going to be any immediate step in that direction. 

Do you feel some steps might be taken in the way, perhaps, of pro- 
viding additional staff assistants for the committees that handle these 
problems to give the State legislatures a better understanding of the 
problems of the metropolitan areas? 

Mr. Gisson. First, to answer the question in two parts: As to the 
complaint of cities on being underrepresented: In Missouri I don’t 
think that is at all applicable in the senate, because the senate is 
purely on a population basis. In the house that is true, and their 
representation is disproportionate to the population, and they prob- 
ably have a complaint that the rural legislators are not sympathetic 
with their problems. 

I do think the cities, through the elected representatives, house 
members in their areas, probably could have a more effective voice 
if they would thoroughly acquaint those house members with their 
problems, and, of course, the staff could be available to work on them; 
as presently constituted, that could be of help. 

Mr. Naveuton. You think some progress might be made through 
the process of more exchange of information and more attempt at 
understanding between people in the legislature from different areas 
with different problems‘ 

Mr. Gisson. That is corrcet. 

Mr. Navueuton. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gorpserc. In instances where the Congress determines there is 
a national interest in the performance of a particular public function, 
is it your judgment that in general it would be better for the F ederal 
Government to use the grant device for sharing administrative’ re- 
sponsibility with the States and their subdivisions, rather than to 
establish a wholly Federal program ? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, I think it would be preferable, Doctor, to at least 
recognize the right or the jurisdiction of the State to share the responsi- 
bility with the Federal Government on those matters that are national 
in scope. 

Mr. Gortpeerc. One of the objectives of this subcommittee is to 
explore ways and means of strengthening the operation of our Federal 
system. 

We have gotten some conflicting testimony as to whether it is wise 
for the Federal Government to share the responsibility for particular 
functions with other levels of government. Sean objections have been 
voiced on the grounds that this leads to confusion over responsibility 
and authority, and leads to confusion and inefficiency in administra- 
tion. 
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On the other hand, some witnesses have supported the idea of 
strengthening the partnership arrangements of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the States. What is your judgment as to the utility of 
using the grant device for bringing the States and the localities into 
a closer operating relationship with the Federal Government in the 
pursuit of many of these program objectives ? 

Mr. Gisson. I think, Doctor, the States definitely should be recog- 
nized and share in the operation. Of course, there are other con- 
siderations besides efficiency. If you were going to use that as a 
yardstick or measurement, you would probably do away with the 
States entirely and just have a Federal system, a central government. 

There are, I think, many benefits that basically flow to the people 
by keeping the operations as close to the people as possible, both in the 
municipal, county, and State levels. 

If the governmental structures as now set up in the States and 
municipalities are not used, then they just wither away and die. You 
get your government further and further removed from the people. 
I definitely feel that the States should take part in such programs. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Naveuron. One final question. 

Senator, I don’t imagine that the Legislature has too much contact 
with the Federal Government in the carrying out of the various 
programs. 

Mr. Gipson. Practically none. 

Mr. Naucuron. Do you feel that there might be some ways in which 
a better exchange of information could be obtained through which 
the legislators might have more idea of what the Federal Government 
is trying to do and is doing? 

Mr. Gisson. I think definitely that situation could be vastly im- 
te by setting up some sort of agency which would provide a closer 

iaison between the Federal Government and the States. 

Of course, I think the Council of State Governments has done a 
pretty fair job in trying to get the States informed as to the problems 
in other States, which are rather common problems in many of the 
States, and in trying to work out some solution with them, and they 
have also tried to cooperate with the Federal, in the fields where 
there might be interstate compacts called for. 

Mr. Nauenton. Are the relationships between the States in the 
Council of State Governments primarily on the executive level, or 
are the State legislatures brought into that on an organized basis? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, it is the State legislatures which are pretty well 

represented in that organization. They have one general meeting 
every 2 years, just before the legislatures usually meet on the odd 
years. 
: And then they have a number of regienal meetings each year. So 
I would say the legislatures are fairly well represented in the Council 
of State Governments. They do have different types of conferences, 
such as the governor’s conference, and the attorneys general confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Navuenton. Then the present joint action committee is a com- 
mittee with the governors’-—— 

Mr. Gieson. I think it serves as a secretariat for the governors’ 
conference. 
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Mr. Naveuton. The State legislators are members of the Council 
of State Governments, but not of the conference of governors and, 


consequently, are not represented on the joint Federal-State task 
committee ? 


Mr. Grsson. That is right. 

Mr. Naveuron. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Grsson. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you for coming and giving us the benefit 
- your thinking. We enjoyed our 2 days’ stay here in your great 

tate. 

The subcommittee will stand recessed to reconvene again Thursday 
morning in Denver, Colo., at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, October 24, 1957.) 

(The following communications were submitted for the record :) 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTs, 
Minneapolis, September 27, 1957. 
Dr. DELPHIs C. GOLDBERG, 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. GoLpBeRG: Although I had hoped it would be otherwise, I am sorry 
to report that I now do not see my way clear to attend the hearings of the sub- 
committee in Chicago on October 16, 17, or 18. Please express my regrets to 
Chairman Fountain and to the other members. 

In response to your letter of the 18th, I am submitting herewith a few thoughts 
on some of the general issues involved in intergovernmental relations in the 
United States, and especially those involving State and National relations. 
You are, of course, well aware that my views are on record, and at present I 
have no desire to add to, subtract from, or otherwise modify those views. Just 
to recapitulate the record, 

(1) As a member of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations I had 
some part in helping to formulate its report and recommendations, and I con- 
tinue to stand by them. 

(2) My article entitled “The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and 
the United States Federal System,” published in 1956, gives my general ap- 
praisal of the Commission’s work and its report. This was published by the 
Southern Political Science Association in the Journal of Politics, volume 18, 
pages 211-231. 

(3) While the Commission was at work I published through the University 
of Minnesota Press in 1955 a little book entitled “The Nation and the States, 
Rivals or Partners?” This book presents my general philosophy of intergov- 
ernmental relations about as well and as fully as anything I could now produce. 

(4) Since then I have published a work on intergovernmental fiscal relations 
as Monograph No. 8 in the Minnesota intergovernmental relations series (1956). 
While this book deals mainly with the problems of Minnesota, it starts off with 
a general but short chapter on the financial problems of a Federal system, and 
several other chapters also have some general significance. This book does not, 
however, go into the details of the administration of grants-in-aid, or very deeply 
into the allocation of tax sources between the National Government and the 
States or their cooperative efforts in the administration of taxes. 

(5) I am now engaged in writing the 10th and final volume in the Minnesota 
intergovernmental relations series. This will be entitled “Intergovernmental 
Relations in Review.” In it I am trying to supplement and summarize the Min- 
nesota studies, to draw together some of the general findings of other recent 
studies, and to draw some general conclusions about the whole field. My ap- 
proach is, of course, that of the scholar who is trying to understand the subject, 
and not that of the practical reformer who wants to bring about changes in the 
field. Like the other monographs in the series, this one will be published, as 
soon as possible after it is completed, by the University of Minnesota Press. I 
shall, however, be glad to send you a copy of the manuscript for study by you 
and the subcommittee as soon as I have it ready. 
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(6) This year I also published a short piece on the intergovernmental rela- 
tions of Minnesota as part of the self-survey report that resulted from a study 
by a number of committees operating under the direction of Gov. Orville Free- 
man and Commissioner of Administration Arthur Naftalin. 

As to the questionnaire you sent me, I note from its wording that it is intended 
primarily for State and local government officials, from whom the subcommittee 
is trying to gather statements of fact and opinion that will be useful to it in re- 
porting to Congress and in recommending legislation. I presume that the com- 
mittee hearings are also designed primarily for this purpose. This is as it 
should be, and I strongly approve this procedure. Especially in those functions 
of government in which the National and State Governments are tied together 
through grants-in-aid, it is the operating officials, and the members of State 
legislatures and of the local governing bodies that are concerned, who have the 
closest contacts with the problems involved. I do not wish to exclude from this 
list those general State administrative officers who deal with State operating 
officials and with local governing bodies and officials that handle grant-in-aid 
funds; such State officers also have important insights into the problems that 
arise. I hope that the hearings bring out important facts and views that will 
be helpful to the subcommittee. 

In this connection I should report that Monograph No. 9 in the Minnesota 
series, written by Prof. Edward W. Weidner, now of the political science de- 
partment of Michigan State University, East Lansing, is ready for the press. 
It is entitled “Intergovernmental Relations as Seen Through Official Eyes.” 
This study is based upon some very extensive questionnaires that were sent to 
hundreds of National, State, and local officials in about 1949 and 1950. The 
replies provided some very interesting insights into the views of the officials. 
This monograph is going to be a very valuable addition to the series. 

Since I am not either a State or a local official, and have in fact even retired 
from university teaching, I will not try to answer most of the specific questions 
in the list... I will, however, offer some general comments: 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


(1) I am in general satisfied that the present grant-in-aid systems are better 
for the welfare of the American people and for the maintenance of the Federal 
system than either exclusive National or exclusive State support and administra- 
tion of the programs would be. 

(2) To speak of fields that are “traditionally” considered State and local re- 
sponsibilities is to speak ambiguously. If reference is made to what the States 
and the local units were actually doing before the grant-in-aid, that is one thing; 
but if it is to what many persons thought the State and local governments ought 
to be doing, that is something entirely different. The question of what the sev- 
eral levels of government ought to be doing presents some most debatable and 
explosive issues. Furthermore, in a union of states that has also become a 
nation, there is to my way of thinking a national interest as well as a State and 
local interest in almost every field, if not in every one. Health and highways 
are obvious examples, but so is education and so are a number of others. You 
might say that an educated electorate is needed even more for understanding 
national problems and controlling the National Government than for the affairs 
of the rural township or the small village. 

The laggardness of the State and local governments in meeting new demands 
for services in line with the rising levels of demand for services has been a 
factor commonly found in the drives for Federal grants-in-aid. The people have 
come to think and act nationally on many matters in a way that their State and 
local government officials did not or could not. This implies no adverse criticism 
of the legislators and the administrative officials involved. They recognized the 
needs, and in many cases they took the lead in trying to get Federal aid; but 
they also realized that if their State or city led the way in raising taxes to 
provide a new or improved service they ran the risk of having industries move 
away to havens of lower taxation. There was a condition of “competitive under- 
bidding,” to some extent, and while this may have been exaggerated in many 
cases, the officials had reasonable grounds for fear that some such thing would 
happen. There is also a certain logic in spreading the costs of certain services 
widely, over the whole Nation, so as to put all communities into a somewhat 
better competitive position with respect to each other. 





1 eae NoT#.—The questions to which Professor Anderson’s comments apply appear 
oD p. i 
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(3) A sharing of.burdens and responsibilities between National, State, and 
local governments, as developed in the United States, is in my judgment a more 
natural and more logical arrangement than would be any attempt to make sharp 
lines of division between functions. Of course, local parks and recreational 
facilities, in many cases local water supplies and local sewer systems, can be 
handled almost entirely locally for small communities, but when you reach the 
level of the big city and the metropolitan area even this conclusion has to be 
changed. Because so many functions have their effects well beyond the local 
limits, and since this might lead to a demand to move them all up to higher 
levels of government, it is best for the local units to accept a division of respon- 
sibilities in which they always have a part. 

(4) (a) I have covered this above. 

(b) There is no area or type of taxation that can, on a nationwide basis, 
be equated with the needs for any particular service in all the 48 States or all 
the thousands of local communities that are concerned. Taxpaying ability and 
taxable resources are in no case distributed in exact proportion to the needs 
for and the cost of the services, or any service, to be rendered. For the Na- 
tional Government to relinquish to the States any particular source of taxation 
is not only to deprive itself of a source that it may well need in times of dire 
emergency, but also to relinquish it in large amounts to some States that do not 
really need it and in smaller amounts to States that may need a great deal. 

(5) No answer. 

(6) No answer. 

(7) (@) and (6b) Besides paying close attention to what its own members and 
its committees report as to the needs in the various regions, States, and locali- 
ties, I think Congress should pay close heed to what the Federal departments 
and agencies report and recommend, and what State and local officials and citizen 
groups recommend. There should be effective cross-examination of all those who 
propose new or expanded grants-in-aid, so that no new program gets its head 
under the tent by inadvertence. I know no better way of controlling an inordi- 
nate growth of’ grants-in-aid than rigorous committee work in examining all 
proposals for new grants, and all proposals for increasing the appropriations for 
continuing grants. 

(8) No specific answer. See my book, The Nation and the States. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


(1) It seems to me that the report of the Commission has been well received, 
and that the work of Mr. Howard Pyle of the White House staff, and of the 
committees of Congress (including this one), is beginning to have some con- 
structive effect. One cannot expect quick results in a program like that pro- 
posed by the Commission. 

(2 and 3) On these I am already on record. 


Ill. INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


This is a very large subject. No comment. 


IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


One of the most important developments of our times, and one that is already 
upon us without any concerted national plan to meet it is the explosive growth of 
metropolitan areas and populations with all the attendant problems of traffic, 
water supply, sewage disposal, law enforcement, fire protection, civil defense, 
and general planning and control. Generally speaking the States and the local 
communities concerned seem to be unable or unwilling to grapple with the dif- 
ficulties of the situation in which presently over half of the population of the 
United States will be involved. Particular interests prevail over the general 
welfare. 

The proper conservation and utilization of the water resources of the country 
present another series of problems that must be met sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better, for the welfare of the United States as a whole. 

I think that in both of these cases concerted national and State action is 
needed to meet the needs of the people of the whole country. In the case of 
water conservation the national voice may have to be the dominant one; in 
the matter of adequate metropolitan organization there is a national interest 
that to me seems to justify a substantial grant-in-aid program to induce the States 
to act, but the plans and the legislation should come primarily from the States. 
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The Council of State Governments, the American Municipal Association, the 
United States Conference of Mayors, and other organizations have taken 
cognizance of the metropolitan problems that confront the people almost every- 
where. A bill before Congress to create a national department of urban affairs 
helps to focus attention upon what is truly a national or at least nationwide prob- 
lem. I believe that before Congress enacts any such measure there should be a 
thorough study by a commission under the auspices of the National Govern- 
ment, both Congress and the President, and with adequate representation from 
the States and the metropolitan areas. 
I think it is time for me to bring my remarks to a close. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


Crry or INDIANAPOLIS, 
October 4, 1957. 
Mr. L. H. Fountarn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Fountain: Prior to his recent illness and present absence from the 
city, Mayor Bayt discussed with me your letters, reports, and questionnaire. 

He regrets that due to this illness and absence, he does not feel that he will be 
able to be a witness for your October 16-18 committee hearings in Chicago. 

With respect to the questions raised in your committee and your question- 
naire, I would like to state that in general Mayor Bayt is opposed to Federal 
aid to States and local units of government. This would be especially true in 
the fields of public housing, Federal aid to education, and slum clearance. The 
mayor feels that these are areas of local responsibility, but he would make 
exceptions in the fields of Federal aid to States on highway construction, aid 
to cities and local units on civil aviation, civil defense, and payments in lieu 
of taxes on United States properties in cities. 

I think that if the mayor were to make any other general statement on 
intergovernmental relations, it would be to the effect that local units deserve 
a greater voice in matters where Federal aid is made through the State unit 
as it affects the cities. In Indiana, as you perhaps know, cities are creatures of 
the State and home rule still is an unachieved goal, even for such metropolitan 
centers as Indianapolis. 

Very truly yours, 
Ken Haran, Brecutive Secretary. 


CITY oF OMAHA, 
January 29, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. Fountvatn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: Responding to the questionnaire reference 
intergovernmental relations, please be advised as follows : 

I. I am in general accord wtih the Federal role in existing grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. However, I believe that projects which are purely local in nature 
should be administered by and through State and local governmental agencies. 
Complete responsibility for each program of an intrastate character should be 
allocated to local agencies. Where the project is interstate in character, the 
Federal Government should assume some responsibility in determining the 
nature and extent of the project but the administration thereof should be left 
with the State and the particular locality affected. 

Because of increased local government costs, I do not believe that Federal 
grants should be discontinued and feel that in the event of Federal curtailment, 
the State would encounter great difficulties in raising sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs at their present level. 

II. It is my opinion that Congress should approve the recommendation that 
the National Government inaugurate a broad system of payments in lieu of 
property taxes to State and local governments. Since Federal property owner- 
ship is constantly increasing, it is obvious that governmental subdivisions of a 
State must and will continue to sustain a decrease in revenue as a result thereof. 

III. Conferences and meetings with Federal representatives should be en- 
couraged before the details of a program are announced. Thus, the views of 
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all interested parties may be ascertained, differences ironed out and an accept- 
able program agreed upon. 

IV. Believe that representatives of the Federal, State, and local subdivisions 
should meet frequently with a view of anticipating important new problems 
and that thereafter surveys and scientific studies should be made so that data 
may be available to help solve important new problems as they arise. 

VY. I am certainly in accord with the recommendation that Congress should 
“direct its energies toward developing a realistic national program of civil defense 
with provisions for adequate planning and operating funds.” And I likewise 
concur in the recommendation of the necessity of continued State and local 
participation in civil-defense matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN ROSENBLATT, Mayor. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, January 9, 1958. 
Hon, L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. FountvAIN: In reply to your letter of December 19, I regret that 
because of previous commitments I shall be unable to testify before your sub- 
committee this month. 

I should, nonetheless, like to take this means of stating my views on the 
questions which you raise: 

1. I strongly believe, and have many times stated, that in the interests of 
local home rule, and economy and efficiency in governmental operations, the 
Federal Government should surrender to the States some of the tax fields which 
it has preempted and some of the aid programs which it now maintains. 

2. In general, the taxes surrendered should be those for which there is a broad 
local base and which can be efficiently collected at the State or local level. 

3. The aid programs surrendered should be those in which there is not a strong 
national interest or the need for close integration with Federal governmental 
functions. The characteristics which make Federal retention desirable are 
found principally in the Federal program relating to highways, to certain areas 
of public welfare, and to the interrelated agriculture and school-lunch programs, 

4. In the application of these principles to specific tax and aid programs, I find 
myself in general agreement with the preliminary findings of the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee, as set forth in their progress report No. 1. 

I strongly endorse the action of the joint committee in rejecting the suggested 
Federal withdrawal from the school-lunch milk program. This program is 
an integral part of the overall Federal agricultural program, and a part of 
vital importance to the dairy industry, and, therefore, to the entire rural economy 
of Wisconsin. It is also of the utmost importance to the maintenance of a 
balaneed and adequate diet for schoolchildren. 

Cordination of these two programs is essential to the proper function of each 
program; such coordination is possible only at the Federal level. 

5. On the revenue side I concur in the proposal to turn over to the States the 
taxes on local telephone service, and on those amusement and entertainment 
fields for which there is a broad base, suitable to local administration. I would 
like further information on the field of estate and gift taxation (with adequate 
provision for uniformity between States), and on cigarette taxes. 

6. As to aid programs I agree in principle with the proposals set forth re 
garding vocational education, water pollution, and natural disaster relief. Wis- 
consin is vitally interested in such problems as vocational education and water 
pollution, and if adequate Federal tax revenues are made available, I am con- 
fident that effective State programs can be developed. I would like further in- 
formation on water resources, old-age assistance and urban renewal. 

7. I also wish to endorse the action taken by the conference of State governors 
on November 14, 1957, with regard to keeping responsibility for the school con- 
struction program at the State and local levels, and the release of the local tele- 
phone tax and other appropriate Federal taxes for that purpose. 

8. The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is to be commended for a 
comprehensive and thorough review of the problems of Federal-State-local rela- 
tionships. Their report should be regarded, however, as a starting point for 
the development of action programs appropriate to each State, rather than as a 
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panacea to be adopted without modification by all States. In Wisconsin the last 
legislature adopted programs for the redistricting of the State for vocational 
school purposes, two study programs relating to metropolitan area problems, and 
a limited program of borrowing through building corporations for academic and 
office building purposes. I cite this legislation as an example of the type of 
specific measure required to implement the general program set forth by the 
committee. 

Among the other items which seem worthy of further consideration in this 
State are the lengthening of the terms of constitutional officers, the possibility 
of annual sessions of the legislature, the stabilization of the State tax structure, 
and possible additional taxing powers for local governments. Certain difficul- 
ties and obstacles must be overcome in this State before any one of these sug- 
gestions could be put into effect. They deserve study, principally for the reason 
suggested by the Kestnbaum report, as possible means of improving the States’ 
ability in the area of financial planning and control. 

9. With respect to emerging problems, I believe that much further progress is 
possible through utilization of interstate compacts and other similar devices for 
voluntary intergovernmental cooperation. At the Federal level the most urgent 
need is for improved administrative arrangements, with a simplification of pro- 
cedures and the substitution of general tests of consistency with Federal objec- 
tives for many of the detailed and specific performance specifications which now 
exist. The difficulties to be overcome are (a) excessive administrative costs, 
and (6) the establishment of controls of an inflexible nature at a point remote 
from the individual (local) issues involved. 

10. With further reference to administrative improvements, I have reviewed 
with my staff and department heads some of the possible actions suggested in 
your “subjects for consideration, regional hearings.” I was advised that in cer- 
tain areas (e. g., welfare) where Wisconsin procedures have been long estab- 
lished and well developed, considerable progress has been made in working out 
effective cooperation with Federal authorities in such areas as auditing, merit- 
system requirements and organization. While my advisers recognize the ne- 
cessity of maintaining proper standards in these areas, they believe that there are 
further possibilities of improved efficiency along these lines. 

On the specific welfare and health programs cited, the following possibilities 
seem promising: Federal participation in assistance programs on an average 
rather than individual case basis, relaxation of categorical distinctions, permit- 
ting caseworkers to perform more than one type of service in the same household, 
removing restrictions limiting: Federal funds to predominantly rural areas, uni- 
formity in residence and legal settlement requirements, and increased flexibility 
and coordination in health services. Formidable difficulties are seen in at- 
tempts to measure fiscal capacity and need (e. g., cost of living budgets) be- 
cause of the necessarily arbitrary and inexact data available for the purpose. 

I am making some further investigation of the highway and unemployment 
compensation questions which you have raised, and may wish to submit brief 
comments on those subjects at a later date. 

I shall follow the work of your committee with great interest and wish you 
every success in this important undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 


VERNON W. THOMSON, Governor. 


x 








